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PREFACE 


In the autumn of 1979 Professor Richard P. Mitchell returned from the Middle East 
with a handwritten manifesto by a proponent of Islamic reform in Syria. Entitled 
“Our Call,” it outlined the agenda of religious reformers: 


Return to the Quran and the Sunnah, and understand them as the 
pious forefathers had. 

Call Muslims to act according to their religion’s teachings. 

Warn Muslims against polytheism in its various forms. 

Revive free Islamic thought within the bounds of Islamic principles. 
Set up an Islamic society and implement God’s law on earth. 


The anonymous author then listed the leading thinkers of the Islamic reform 
movement: Ahmad ibn Taymiyyah (d. 1328), Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi (d. 1914), 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar (d. 1917), and later figures. 

The following summer in Beirut I met the late Zafir al-Qàsimi, the son of Jamal 
al-Din al-Qasimi, the foremost advocate of religious reform in turn-of-the-century 
Damascus. When I returned to the Middle East in 1981, I met again with Mr. 
Qàsimi, and he put me in touch with his nephews in Damascus, Muhammad Sa'id 
al-Qasimi and Samih al-Ghabrah. The former holds the Qasimi library in his home, 
and he graciously allowed me to study the manuscripts and papers of his grandfather 
Jamal al-Din. I also benefited from Mr. Ghabrah's interest in the history of 
Damascus and familiarity with his grandfather's life and work. To each of these 
members of the Qasimi family I am deeply grateful for their kindness and hospitality 
during my stay in Damascus. 

A. U.S. Department of Education Fulbright-Hays Research Abroad award made 
possible my research in Damascus. I would like to thank Mr. Jonathan Owen of the 
U.S. Information Agency in Damascus for his help in obtaining the necessary 
permits to conduct research at the Zahiriyyah Library and the Center for Historical 
Documents, and for smoothing over the rough edges of daily life in Damascus. At 
the Center for Historical Documents, Ms. Da'd Hakim and her staff provided a most 
congenial atmosphere for research. Dr. Muti‘ al-Hafiz of the Arabic Language 
Academy was helpful in tracking down a number of articles and books. 

On returning to the United States I was assisted by a grant from the Joint 
Committee of the International Doctoral Research Fellowship Program for the Near 
and Middle East of the Social Science Research Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies with funds provided by the Ford Foundation and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. I would also like to thank Juan Cole, Rudi Lindner, 
Paul Dresch, and John Voll, whose comments and suggestions sharpened the per- 
spective and improved the execution of this work. 


Vili PREFACE 


I thank my parents for their generous financial support during my years at 
Michigan and for always encouraging me to pursue my interest in the history of the 
Middle East. My wife, Mona, with her good humor and patience, helped see me 
through the last stages of rescarch in Damascus. Finally, | am most grateful to my 
late mentor and friend, Richard P. Mitchell, for his encouragement and for his 
inspiring, humane approach to the study of Muslims and their endeavors to shape 
their lives according to their highest ideals. 


Carlisle, Pa. D.C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A slice of the history of modern Islamic reform in Syria lies in the living room of a 
modest apartment in Damascus. Books, journals, manuscripts, and loose papers 
packed together on tall shelves line three walls. Hanging above the books on one 
wall are three portrait photographs that depict the heritage of a family central to the 
reform movement. On the left side is Muhammad Sa‘id al-Qasimi, a bearded, white- 
turbaned shaykh of some 50 years, pictured with a book open before him. In the 
middle stands his eldest son, Jamal al-Din, another bearded shaykh wearing a robe 
and white turban, perhaps in his early 30s. On the right, Muhammad Sa‘id’s youn- 
gest son, Salah al-Din, presents a different aspect: a young man with a thin mus- 
tache, dressed in European-style coat and trousers, starched white shirt, bow tie, 
and topped with a fez. 

Three portraits, three generations, three ways of seeing the world. The father 
(1843-1900), a religious scholar, spent most of his life holding customary Islamic 
beliefs. In his later years he embraced the reformist vision that the eldest son (1866— 
1914), also a religious scholar, elaborated in the name of a return to the sources of 
religion. The youngest son (1887—1916) left behind the religious vocation, became 
a medical doctor, and strove for an Arab national revival. Each of these outlooks—a 
customary interpretation of Islam, scripturalist reform, and Arabism—had its par- 
tisans among “lama” (religious scholars) and young intellectuals in Ottoman Syria 
between 1885 and 1914. Scriptural reform in Damascus developed in the historical 
context of Ottoman bureaucratic reform and calls to purify Islamic practices and 
beliefs. 

During the nineteenth century, Ottoman rulers adopted measures that displaced 
religious personnel and religious principles from their customary roles in admin- 
istrative, legal, and educational institutions. These secularizing measures, when 
finally enforced in the provinces in the second half of the century, transformed the 
notable stratum in Arab cities. For centuries this group had included many ulama, 
but within a few decades they were almost totally displaced. Concomitant with their 
fall in status, secular law codes and public schools whose curricula derived from 
European models spread and broke the monopoly Islamic discourse had exercised 
over law and education. The turn to scripturalism represented the response of some 
ulama to these secular trends. 

Scripturalism, which stresses the exclusive authority of the Quran and the Sun- 
nah in determining what constitutes Islamic beliefs and practices, had been spread- 
ing in learned circles since the eighteenth century, most widely among Sufi orders, 
although the Wahhàbi movement in Arabia is the best known instance. During the 
nineteenth century two developments reinforced the scripturalist trend. First, the 
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secularist reforms signified to some Muslims that customary interpretations of Islam 
could no longer provide a foundation for Muslim vitality. For those who remained 
convinced of Islam's truth, Muslims’ weakness vis-à-vis Europe made sense if one 
believed that they had strayed from “true” Islam. Hence, it was necessary to return 
to the sources for a guide to rediscovering “true” Islam. Second, Europe presented a 
military threat to Muslim lands. To counter that threat, Muslims had to unite, which 
required that they transcend their differences. It became common to argue that such 
differences had arisen in the course of Islamic history and coalesced as variant ways 
of performing ritual, attaining mystical union with God, and interpreting law. By 
returning to scripture as the sole criterion for religious beliefs and practices, Mus- 
lims could overcome their divisions. 

The modern Islamic reform movement in late Ottoman Syria was part of a wider 
movement known as the salafiyyah, which had adherents in other Arab lands. The 
advocates of this trend called for a return to the practices of the pious ancestors, al- 
salaf al-salih in Arabic, hence the term “salafiyyah” for the movement and “salafi” 
for its partisans. It is important to distinguish between “salaf,” which refers to the 
first generations of Muslims, and “salafi,” which denotes modern advocates of a 
return to the first generation’s practices and methods. 

Throughout the reformist circle’s development it was related to wider political 
currents, first with the Young Turks, then the Committee for Union and Progress, 
and finally young Syrians interested in reviving Arab culture and elevating the 
Arabs’ status in the empire. The shaykhs became involved in incidents and trends 
that indicate the development of new forms of political action in Arab urban centers: 
elections, political parties, partisan press, and proto-nationalist societies. 

This study approaches religious reform in Damascus from the perspective of the 
social history of intellectuals: the experiences and outlooks of groups of intellec- 
tuals, and their complex interactions with their social, political, and economic 
contexts. In setting out the context for Islamic reform, I start with a description of 
Damascene ulama’s place in society and of stratification within the ulama corps. 
The central historical developments in nineteenth-century Syria and their impact on 
the ulama complete our picture of the general context from which advocates of 
religious reform emerged. Moving to a more specific level, I discuss intellectual 
trends in the wider Muslim world that may have fostered religious reform in 
Damascus. Then I narrow the focus further with a close examination of the social 
origins of the reformist ulama faction in Damascus. 

Having established the contexts of religious reform, I turn to the initial emer- 
gence of the reformist circle and the reaction of conservative ulama against it, in 
particular their inciting Ottoman officials to persecute the reformers and thereby 
silence them. This informal censorship stifled the salafis in Damascus, and they 
reached out to sympathetic minds by corresponding with reformers in Egypt, 
Beirut, Iraq, and Morocco, constructing a network of contacts in Arab urban cen- 
ters. To understand why the reformers so offended most ulama requires an analysis 
of the salafis’ distinctive ideas, especially their critique of practices and beliefs then 
prevalent among the ulama and Muslims in general. The antisalafi reaction also 
demands an investigation of the conservative ulama’s social identity and their de- 
fense of their vision of Islam. 

Finally, 1 probe the relationship between the salafis and other reformist groups in 
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Damascus: the Young Turks and Arabists. The manifold social and political ties 
between the salafi ulama and the much younger, secularly educated Arabists de- 
serve close scrutiny because of the tension between Islam and nationalism as poles 
of political identity, a tension that is a recurring theme of twentieth-century history 
in the Arab world. 

Having laid out the structure and concerns of this work, let me briefly state my 
hypothesis regarding the origins and significance of the salafi trend in late Ottoman 
Damascus. Salafism represented a response of middle-status ulama to secularist 
tendencies in Ottoman educational and legal institutions on the one hand, and to the 
projection of European power in the Middle East on the other. The salafis assimi- 
lated current ideas about reason, progress, science, and technology to a vision of 
Islam that held out to Muslims the promise of remaining true to their religious and 
cultural identity at the same time that they were borrowing technology and scientific 
learning from the West. This vision of Islam clashed with the beliefs and practices 
of most ulama who had adjusted to the juxtaposition of religious and civil schools, 
courts, and law codes in the belief that they could best preserve Islam by guarding 
its remaining bastions—the religious law court, the religious school, and the 
mosque. 

Certain ulama “newcomers,” either by immigration or coming from families 
that recently attained ulama status, followed the customary pattern of striving for 
higher prestige and influence by setting their sights on posts in the Ottoman re- 
ligious administration.! This traditional game of ulama politics was complicated by 
ideological developments in the nineteenth century and the perception of the ulama’s 
waning influence. Upstart ulama accused the religious establishment of failing the 
Muslim community at large by clinging to beliefs and practices that had no scrip- 
tural basis, that were not truly Islamic. Because the ulama had so utterly failed to 
preserve true Islam, which would have never allowed Muslims to fall behind the 
West, Muslim rulers turned to the expedient of borrowing European laws and 
institutions. With no end to the process of Westernization in sight, the reformers 
blamed official ulama for perpetuating a false, conservative version of Islam, and 
clamored for their replacement by competent ulama (such as themselves). 

This reformist critique directly hit the bases of official ulama’s practices and 
therefore provoked a hostile, sometimes violent response. The one educated group 
that the salafis attracted was the corps of recent graduates of the Ottoman high 
school in Damascus. In addition to links of kinship in a few instances, the salafis 
appealed to state-educated Syrian youths by formulating Islam in a manner that 
permitted the budding stratum of professionals to harmonize their Muslim Arab 
identity with their concern to master sciences and techniques of Western prove- 
nance. Furthermore, just as the salafis’ ideology and career aspirations were blocked 
by the high ulama, so the younger men were frustrated in launching their careers by 
first the existing urban elite (which was not competent in their eyes), and later by 
Turkish bureaucrats sent to administer the province in the constitutional period, 
1908—1914. Intellectual elitism, an ethic of professionalism, blocked careers, and 
frustrated ambitions drew salafis and high school graduates together in common 
political endeavors, first in supporting the restoration of the Ottoman constitution, 
then in asserting Arab rights at a time when the dominant political force, the 
Committee of Urban and Progress, appeared bent on “turkifying” the empire. 


, 
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Damascene Ulama and Social Change 
in Nineteenth-Century Syria 


Between 1830 and 1880 the ulama of Damascus suffered a decline in status and 
material fortunes. That decline came as an effect of the Ottoman Empire’s admin- 
istrative reform movement and changes in cultural life. Political developments in 
the Ottoman Empire combined with social and economic change to further exacer- 
bate the ulama’s sensitivity to decline. To comprehend their predicament requires an 
account of their place in Damascene society and the impact of political events and 
economic trends on Damascus. 


The Ulama of Damascus 


A profile of Damascene ulama shows a social group sharing a distinct status, but 
stratified according to degrees of wealth. Max Weber’s category of a status group 
fits the ulama. He defined a status situation as one “determined by a specific, 
positive or negative, social estimation of honor.”! A social group’s status is marked 
by its style of life, which can include special dress, marriage within the status 
group, and conventions to guarantee status distinctions. Damascene ulama enjoyed 
a highly positive social estimation of honor; they wore a special costume; they 
married the sisters and daughters of fellow ulama; and the conventions surrounding 
religious knowledge and its attainment regulated access to ulama status. The posses- 
sion of religious knowledge constituted the basis of the ulama’s status honor; there- 
fore, their status depended on the value other social groups accorded to religious 
knowledge. 

The practical expression of the ulama’s religious knowledge lay in their preemi- 
nent roles in worship, education, and law. In 1890, Damascus had over 200 
mosques, nearly 200 saints’ tombs and holy places, and 14 Sufi lodges. At the 
mosques, ulama led prayers, preached sermons, and gave lessons on subjects in 
religion and Arabic grammar. At the Sufi lodges, holy places, and some mosques, 
ulama conducted the rituals of Sufi orders and gave instruction in mystical beliefs 
and practices. Some ulama achieved recognition for their qualities as teachers. At 
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religious primary schools (sing. kuttāb) ulama taught young boys to memorize 
portions of the Quran and rudimentary skills of literacy. Damascus’s mosques and 
39 religious schools (sing. madrasah) provided settings for higher learning .* 

In 1850, Damascus had six religious law courts. The ulama working in those 
courts included a jurisconsult (mufti), his deputies (sing. amin al-fatwa), deputies 
(sing. nd’ib) to the Ottoman magistrate (gadi), and court secretaries (sing. katib). A 
handful of families dominated these posts, which conferred prestige and influence 
with Ottoman officials. Nearly all ulama holding court posts belonged to the Hanafi 
school of jurisprudence, one of four Sunni legal schools (madhahib) and the official 
school of the Ottoman Empire. Before Damascus came under Ottoman rule, the 
majority of ulama followed the Shafi‘i school. During the eighteenth century many 
ulama switched from the Shafi‘i to the Hanafi school, probably to strengthen ties 
with the Ottoman religious hierarchy, whereas most ulama without posts in the 
courts continued to adhere to the Shafi'i school throughout the nineteenth century. A 
third school, the Hanbali, had an ancient presence in Damascus, but by the nine- 
teenth century few ulama belonged to it. The Maliki school had few followers in 
Damascus before the middle of the nineteenth century, when Algerians fleeing the 
French conquest of their land settled in Syria. Hanafi ulama obtained court posts 
more easily than ulama of other schools; otherwise, legal school differences had 
little significance, and ulama of different schools customarily studied with each 
other.3 

The legal schools represented a recognized range of practices in worship 
(ibadat) and such interpersonal transactions (mu'àmalat) as contracts, inheritance, 
marriage, and divorce. Each school had authoritative collections of rulings to which 
most legal opinions (fatawa) and court verdicts referred. The schools’ rulings rested 
largely on the principle of taqlid, accepting the rulings of earlier authorities without 
inquiring into their reasoning, which spared ulama the effort of searching scripture 
for rulings in commonly occurring cases. In the last decade of the nineteenth century 
the validity of taqlid became a controversial issue among Damascene ulama. 

Within the bounds of their common status, the ulama included men of wealth, 
modest means, and poverty. Inheritance documents provide information about the 
ulama’s stratification according to wealth.^ Of 106 such documents registered be- 
tween 1890 and 1910, 13 show ulama whose wealth exceeded 50,000 piasters. 
These wealthy ulama included two jurisconsults, two members of sharif families 
(descendants of the Prophet), four ulama from families of renowned teachers, one 
from a family of preachers at the Umayyad mosque (the most prominent one in the 
city), and the leader of a Sufi order.? Three ulama left their heirs between 30,000 
and 50,000 piasters; they included the sharif and a man from a family of court 
officials. This upper stratum of well-to-do and wealthy ulama comprised about 15 
percent of the total sample. 

Fifteen ulama left between 12,000 and 30,000 piasters. These middle ulama 
included teachers, shaykhs of Sufi orders, a deputy jurisconsult, and sharifs. Twen- 
ty-two ulama bequeathed between 5,000 and 12,000 piasters. Few of these men 
appear in the biographical dictionaries, and those who did were Sufi shaykhs and 
teachers." These middle and lower middle ulama comprised over one-third of the 
sample. 
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Thirty ulama left between 1,000 and 5,000 piasters. Members of families 
known for preaching, teaching, and Sufism appear in this stratum. The 22 poorest 
ulama left less than 1,000 piasters; none of these men appear in biographical 
dictionaries.? Ulama whose assets amounted to less than 5,000 piasters made up 
half of the total sample. 

The wealthiest ulama filled the most influential religious posts: jurisconsult, law 
court officials, preacher at the Umayyad mosque, teachers of oral reports (ahádith) 
at the Umayyad mosque’s Nasr Dome and at the Sulaymaniyyah Sufi lodge, and 
head of the descendants of the Prophet (naqib al-ashraf). The families that domi- 
nated these and other prestigious positions belonged to the local elite of absentee 
landowners of rural lands, owners of urban property, and merchants. These more 
mundane activities formed the basis of the high ulama’s wealth, while their posi- 
tions in courts and mosques augmented their status and influence. 1° 

Wealthy ulama played an important role in articulating the religious and moral 
ideals of society, both in everyday life and on ceremonial occasions. A vivid 
example of how they functioned as the “voice of the community” was the reading of 
a famous collection of oral reports, al-Bukhàri's al-Sahih, at the Umayyad mosque’s 
Nasr Dome during the Muslim months of Rajab, Sha‘ban, and Ramadan. These 
daily lessons combined the prestige of the city’s foremost scholar of oral reports, the 
most authoritative collection of oral reports, and the high holy season of the Muslim 
year. Attended by large crowds, inaugurated and concluded with great fanfare, and 
endowed with a generous stipend, these ceremonial lessons were laden with sym- 
bols of piety and power. Virtually void of instructive content, they affirmed the 
integral union of learning and authority, the binding of sultanic power and ulama as 
symbols of the Muslim community before and during Islam’s longest rite, the month 
of fasting.!! 

The middle ulama occupied lesser posts in the religious courts, worked in 
mosques and religious schools, and led branches of the Sufi orders. The middle 
ulama seldom associated with high Ottoman officials, but their acquaintances often 
included wealthy ulama and lay notables. Middle ulama sometimes engaged in 
trade. !? The lower strata of ulama possessed little wealth and lived in close contact 
with the city's artisans, petty traders, and laborers. This large pool of poor ulama 
mostly worked at the local shrines, where they conducted popular rituals. 

Three salient features of Damascus's ulama require emphasis to understand their 
responses to social, economic, cultural, and administrative changes in the nine- 
teenth century. First, the ulama's status depended on the value attached to religious 
knowledge. Second, before 1860 the high ulama formed part of the city's political 
and economic elite. Third, the ulama included men of various means, ranging from 
the very wealthy to the destitute. 


Changing Communal Relations 
During the nineteenth century changes took place in relations between Syria's 


Muslims and non-Muslims to the latter's advantage. Political developments between 
1830 and 1860 helped raise the status of non-Muslims, while economic trends 
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favored their interests, and the Ottoman reform movement’s measures further bene- 
fited them. 


Political Developments, 1830—1860 


The first shift in relations between Damascus’s Muslims and non-Muslims occurred 
in 1832 when Syria came under Egyptian rule, which lasted for eight years. The 
commander of the occupying Egyptian army, Ibrahim Pasha, allowed the Christian 
soldiers of his Lebanese ally to ride their horses into Damascus, thus violating an 
ancient taboo that symbolized and perpetuated Muslims’ dominion. !3 Ibrahim Pasha 
further annoyed Muslims by appointing a Christian to head the provincial admin- 
istrative council and by allowing Christians to openly buy and sell alcohol. Commu- 
nal tensions became manifest when several Muslims attacked Christians and looted 
Christian-owned shops. The Christian victims complained to the Egyptians, who 
beat the assailants and jailed them for several days. 

As a result of the Egyptian’s apparent partiality to Christians, Muslims would 
celebrate on hearing of revolts against Egyptian rule and threatened Christians with 
retribution should the Egyptians ever withdraw. Indeed, when Ottoman rule re- 
turned to Syria at the end of 1840, Muslims beat up Christians who persisted in 
exercising the “privileges” they enjoyed under the Egyptians, such as wearing a 
white turban. To the Muslims’ dismay, however, the Ottoman authorities gave notice 
that they intended to guarantee Christians the same rights they had grown ac- 
customed to under the Egyptians. 

In 1839, the Ottoman sultan proclaimed legal equality for all his subjects, 
regardless of religion, in the Gulhane Rescript. This proclamation had different 
meanings for different groups. While Syrian Muslims thought it reinforced the 
rising status of non-Muslims, Ottoman reformers regarded it as a way to remove 
pretexts for European intervention on behalf of religious minorities at the same time 
it dampened separatist aspirations among Christians in the Balkans.!^ Because 
Ottoman control over Syria was tenuous between 1840 and 1860, the proclamation 
barely affected Damascus. 

The European consulates that were established in the 1830s and 1840s also 
promoted non-Muslims' interests. One Muslim chronicler lamented that whenever a 
dispute arose between a Christian and a Muslim, the authorities sided with the 
Christian because he or one of his relatives enjoyed European consular protection. !? 
In the light of this situation, Muslims interpreted the 1856 Reform Edict, which 
reaffirmed the legal equality of Muslims and non-Muslims, as evidence that Euro- 
pean powers dictated policy to the sultan.!ó 


Economic Trends, 1830—1860 


During the same 30-year period, changes in the Syrian economy bolstered the effect 
of political developments on communal relations. In the 1830s, the Egyptians 
encouraged the growth of trade with Europe, from which would accrue customs 
revenues to help pay the costs of maintaining a large army in Syria. To increase the 
export of agricultural products, the Egyptians extended the margins of cultivation, 
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introduced new crops, and provided loans and equipment to peasants. The Egyp- 
tians facilitated the growth of trade with Europe by allowing a British consulate to 
open in Damascus and by providing security for non-Muslims, the chief agents of 
European trade. In 1835, a fortuitous boost to trade came from the advent of 
steamship navigation to the eastern Mediterranean.17 

Yet a web of internal tariffs, duties, and local monopolies obstructed the growth 
of trade with Europe. In 1838, an Anglo—Ottoman commercial treaty lowered and 
unified import duties and eliminated monopolies. Syrian Christians and Jews bene- 
fited because they could obtain consular protection and immunity from Ottoman 
taxes under the terms of capitulatory treaties between the Ottoman Empire and the 
European powers. Christian traders imported cheap English cotton goods, and 
Christian weavers purchased English yarns without paying the onerous duties exact- 
ed from their Muslim competitors. The 1838 treaty hurt Muslim artisans because it 
left intact internal duties on local manufacturers, so their wares competed with inex- 
pensive, machine-made imports, which faced lower duties than local products. !8 

In 1850, the Ottoman Empire enacted a new commercial code based on French 
law and administered by courts composed of European and Ottoman judges. The 
European consuls favored the new code and courts because they expected them to 
facilitate trade. Preponderant European influence in the courts ensured that they 
operated in the interest of European and Ottoman non-Muslim traders.!9 

In the late 1840s, European shipping companies, merchants, and banks funneled 
capital into Syria to sustain the growing import-export trade. The role of European 
capital increased to the point that European currencies, most often in the hands of 
non-Muslims, began to replace Ottoman money in local moneylending activities. 
By 1850, many Damascene Muslim traders were relying on Christian financiers in 
Beirut for credit.2° 

In contrast to the non-Muslims' new prosperity, Muslims tended to suffer as the 
local economy became tied into the orbit of the European economy. The 1838 
treaty's low import duties opened the Syrian market to European goods, which 
outcompeted the products of Muslim artisans. Furthermore, a shortage of raw mate- 
rials developed as European buyers siphoned off agricultural products used in man- 
ufacturing, such as silk, which Damascene weavers had customarily obtained from 
Lebanon. In the 1850s, Lyon silk goods manufacturers began purchasing large 
volumes of Lebanese raw silk, driving up the price and cutting into the supply. 
Although gradual in its effect, by the 1870s this trend had reduced the formerly 
flourishing silk manufactures of Damascus to a moribund state.?! 

On the other hand, changes in the rural economy offered profitable opportunities 
to some Muslims. Cultivating crops for export, which the Egyptians encouraged in 
the 1830s, accelerated after 1846 when Britain abolished the Corn Laws, which had 
inhibited the import of grains into Britain. Foreign demand for Syrian grain in- 
creased over the next few years, then rose sharply during the Crimean War (1854— 
1856) as world market prices soared.?? 

Further change in the rural economy followed the promulgation in 1858 of the 
Ottoman Land Code, which mandated land registration. Peasants feared that regis- 
tering their lands would enhance the government's ability to tax and conscript them, 
and therefore many registered their lands in the names of urban notables. Likewise, 
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peasants indebted to urban moneylenders gave their creditors the titles to their lands. 
As a result, some Damascene Muslims accumulated extensive rural landholdings.23 


Political Developments, 1860—1880 


Muslim resentment of non-Muslims’ economic gains and improved status smol- 
dered until July 1860, when sectarian conflict in Lebanon between Druzes and 
Maronite Christians ignited an explosion of violence against Christians in 
Damascus. For several days Muslim rioters massacred Christians, looted their 
homes, and burned their quarter. The destruction of 3,000 Christian-owned looms 
underscored Muslims’ bitter anger at Christians’ economic gains. 

Soon after the outbreak, a large Ottoman force occupied Damascus, and French 
troops landed near Beirut. The reformist foreign minister Fuad Pasha directed an 
investigation of the uprising in Lebanon and Damascus and meted out severe 
punishment to Muslim notables, Ottoman officials, and officers for failing to pre- 
vent the atrocities. Fuad's actions established Istanbul's authority more firmly, 
placated European demands for retribution, and assuaged Christians' anxieties. As 
for Damascus's Muslims, the events of 1860 reinforced their perception that the 
Ottoman reform movement, of which Fuad Pasha was a leading figure, represented 
European influence in the imperial center.?^ 

Political instability between 1876 and 1878 further vexed Syrian Muslims, who 
feared that a European power would soon invade and occupy Syria. In 1876, 
Ottoman subjects saw two sultans deposed and a third sultan ascend the throne with 
the help of the same men who had done away with his two predecessors. Mean- 
while, in the Balkans a crisis brewed that ultimately led to war between the empire 
and Russia in April 1877. Though waged in the Balkans, the war had severe 
repercussions in Syria as its people bore exceptionally high taxes levied to pay for 
the war effort, and the dispatch of all Syrian conscripts to the front deprived many 
families of manpower.?? 

In response to the political crisis created by the Ottoman army's poor showing in 
the war, a number of notables in Sidon, Beirut, and Damascus organized a clan- 
destine political movement. In the event of the empire's collapse, they planned to 
set up an independent Syrian kingdom under the hero of Algeria's resistance to the 
French conquest, “Abd al-Qàdir al-Jaza’iri, who had resided in Damascus since 
1855. The empire survived the war, which ended in January 1878, and the notables 
retired from their activity.26 


Tanzimat and the Ulama 


During the period of Ottoman reforms known as the Tanzimat (1839—1876), admin- 
istrative, legal, and educational reforms implemented in Damascus reduced the 
ulama's influence in two ways. First, the reforms diminished their power by consol- 
idating central control over Damascus and by increasing lay representation on the 
various new provincial councils. Second, the reforms' underlying assumptions and 
explicit ideas challenged the ulama's authority by putting in doubt the relevance of 
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their expertise. The bureaucrats and officials who devised the reforms represented 
an emerging social group with its own outlook and interests that clashed with those 
of the ulama.27 

The first blow to the ulama’s power fell before the Tanzimat when the Egyptians 
lowered the proportion of ulama on the provincial council and restricted the purview 
of the religious courts to matters of personal status, but the ulama recovered their 
former status in 1840 when the Egyptians withdrew. Between 1840 and 1860 the 
ulama used their influence in the newly instituted provincial council to implement 
reform measures in a way congruent with their interests. For instance, high ulama 
and lay notables manipulated the application of conscription and new fiscal mea- 
sures so as to burden poor Muslims, while exempting the wealthy from conscription 
and minimizing their taxes.28 Because Ottoman officials depended on Muslim nota- 
bles to administer the province and to finance the budget, the latter were able to 
block moves to reduce the number of Muslim councillors and increase non-Muslim 
representation on provincial councils. In 1850, Ottoman reformers did establish 
mixed courts to administer the new commercial code. The mixed court was the first 
of a series of law courts that gradually removed jurisdiction of commercial, crimi- 
nal, and civil cases from the ulama's purview. Except for the commercial court, 
though, the ulama and their notable allies diluted the impact of reforms until 
1860.29 

In the wake of the massacre of Christians, Fuad Pasha exiled prominent ulama 
and selected lesser ulama to sit on the provincial council. This step indicated the 
reformers’ determination to overcome the ulama's obstructive tactics. Fuad also 
pushed for improved communications and transportation to tighten Istanbul's hold 
on Syria. A telegraph linked Damascus to Istanbul in June 1861, and in January 
1863, a French-built carriage road between Damascus and Beirut cut travel time 
from 3 days to 12 hours.?? More effective control enabled Istanbul to proceed with 
judicial and administrative reforms. 

The ulama maintained their prominence during the 1860s by obtaining seats on 
provincial judicial councils, the fiscal council, and a supreme provincial council 
convened in Beirut in December 1867. But their influence declined as statutory 
courts proliferated in the 1870s and 1880s, and the provincial council excluded 
ulama altogether between 1870 and 1900. Meanwhile Damascus's urban notable 
elite had reconsolidated itself on the basis of landbolding and bureaucratic posts by 
shifting resources into the rural economy and obtaining posts in new government 
institutions. À few ulama families belonged to this new elite, but the proportion of 
ulama among Damascus's leading figures had sharply decreased.?! 

Just as the Tanzimat reduced the ulama's influence, it also diminished their 
authority in elite circles. Their authority rested on the value attached to religious 
knowledge, but the Tanzimat imputed value to nonreligious knowledge. The early 
Tanzimat reformers worked in the Ottoman foreign ministry's translation bureau and 
embassies in Europe. Their acquaintance with Europe influenced their ideas about 
how to strengthen the Ottoman Empire. For instance, the reformer Mustafa Sàmi (d. 
1855) toured Europe extensively and came to believe that the West's strength 
stemmed from the advanced state of its sciences, from religious tolerance, and a 
harmonious blending of innovations with heritage. Sami wrote that the Ottoman 
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Empire could achieve progress and parity with Europe if the empire improved the 
education of its subjects, thus articulating the view widespread in reformist circles 
that Ottomans had to master the sciences that gave Europe a technological advan- 
tage in the economic and military spheres.32 

In keeping with the views of men like Mustafa Sami, Tanzimat bureaucrats set 
up schools to teach the sciences and techniques deemed necessary to better manage 
the empire’s affairs and defend its frontiers.33 Those schools instructed young men 
in Western medicine, European military strategy and techniques, and law codes 
adopted from European prototypes. The Tanzimat reformers’ assumptions about 
what kinds of knowledge and ‘expertise were relevant to governing the empire 
implicitly discounted the value of the ulama’s knowledge and expertise, and reform- 
ers’ drive to establish schools and courts outside the ulama’s domain reflected the 
belief that religious knowledge and law could not provide the bases of progress. 

The Tanzimat era was so damaging to the ulama because it marked the arrival, at 
the center of imperial power, of men who believed it necessary to borrow from 
Europe and who regarded the ulama as a hindrance to the project of reviving the 
empire. The Tanzimat bureaucrats advanced their interests and attitudes in several 
ways, among them designing the empire’s first public schools to impart skills and 
knowledge characteristic of modern professionals, be they bureaucrats, lawyers, 
doctors, or army officers. With these schools in place, the number of educated 
Ottomans holding Tanzimat values proliferated, and they advanced their interests 
and outlook, often to the detriment of the ulama. 


Cultural Change in Damascus 


Changes in cultural life reinforced the deterioration in the ulama’s status wrought by 
the Tanzimat. In fact, the extension of public schools to Damascus and the ap- 
pearance of the printing press there sprang from the transfer of Tanzimat institutions 
to Syria. The schools and printed matter conveyed new ideas to Syrian pupils and 
literate adults, while the authors of school primers and newspaper articles groped for 
simpler forms of expression. Changes in the media and agents of culture deepened a 
subtle process of secularization, wherein religious beliefs and symbols lost ground 
to ideas referring strictly to nature and society. 


Education 


Before the introduction of state schools to Damascus, the ulama provided the sole 
means of education for Muslim children. Instruction began at Quranic schools and 
continued in religious schools and at the public lessons of ulama in mosques. The 
most accomplished students and the sons of ulama attended the private salons of 
prominent scholars, who gave certificates (sing. ijazah) attesting to students’ com- 
petence in certain texts. 

Damascus had long been an important center of higher learning in the Muslim 
world. Itinerant scholars from as far away as Morocco and India would spend 
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months and years in Damascus, studying with prominent ulama and teaching sub- 
jects and books outside the specialization of local ulama. Propertied migrants from 
nearby villages would also come to Damascus to pursue learning and sometimes 
entered the ranks of the elite teachers.?* Damascene ulama frequently traveled to 
Egypt, the Hijaz (Medina and Mecca), Baghdad, and Istanbul to study with those 
cities’ famous scholars. Religious learning in Damascus, then, partook in a circula- 
tion of scholars throughout the Near East and the Muslim world. 

Within Damascus there existed a hierarchy of mosques and schools ranked 
according to the prestige of their teachers. The most famous ulama held endowed 
teaching posts at the Umayyad mosque, which represented the pinnacle of Islamic 
learning in Damascus, the Sulaymaniyyah Sufi lodge, the ‘Abd Allah al-‘Azm 
school, and the Jaqmaqiyyah school. Endowments stipulated these institutions’ 
curricula, usually oral reports, jurisprudence, Quranic recitation, and other religious 
subjects. A number of ulama specialized in the so-called rational (ma gal) sciences, 
such as logic, astronomy, arithmetic, and philosophy, but these subjects were con- 
sidered ancillary to the central curriculum of traditional transmitted (manqiil) sci- 
ences. The qualifying examination for entering the religious institution reinforced 
the stress on religious subjects because it tested students’ knowledge of a prescribed 
set of texts, which therefore formed the core of religious education. Other subjects 
received less attention.35 

In 1755, French Lazarist monks established the first mission school in 
Damascus. The monks taught French, Latin, history, geography, and Arabic. Dur- 
ing the 1830s, the Egyptians allowed other missionaries to open schools. The 
Egyptians also established the first state school in Damascus, a military secondary 
school, and they sent a number of Syrians to the new medical school in Egypt. With 
their withdrawal in 1840, the military school closed, and mission schools remained 
the only means for acquiring knowledge of European languages and sciences for 
several decades.?é 

In 1869, Ottoman reformers promulgated an education law to establish a uni- 
form system of primary, intermediate, secondary, and high schools, but this law had 
little immediate effect in Damascus. Though a few public schools opened in the 
1860s and 1870s, Damascenes held them in low regard compared to mission 
schools.37 

The impetus to an educational reform movement came in January 1879 when 
controversy erupted over a British Protestant school for Muslim girls. The Ottoman 
governor at the time, the famous reformer Midhat Pasha (1822—1883), exploited the 
issue to persuade Muslim ulama and notables to form a private association, the 
Islamic Benevolent Society, to direct the establishment of primary schools for 
Muslim children. The Society collected donations from wealthy Muslims and pre- 
pared rooms in mosques and religious schools to serve as classrooms. In the first 
half of 1879, the Society opened eight schools for boys and two girls’ schools. Two 
years later the Society was dissolved and its supervisory function transferred to a 
provincial board of education, which included several former members of the Soci- 
ety. At that time, its schools became public.38 

Besides Muslims’ opposition to mission schools on religious grounds, Ottoman 
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officials feared the schools might instill sympathy for the European nations that the 
missionaries represented. Throughout the 1880s and 1890s, the government pro- 
moted the establishment of state schools to attract Muslim children and to minimize 
the influence of the mission schools, which graduated Westernized (mutafarnij) 
students. For a time, Ottoman policy mandated fines on Muslims who sent their 
children to mission schools, and authorities in Istanbul ordered them to shut down 
temporarily. 3° 

During the last decades of Ottoman rule, the options for a Muslim child’s 
education widened. One could attend religious schools, state primary and secondary 
schools, or foreign mission schools. By 1890, state schools had the largest share of 
students, nearly double the number of students in religious schools.^? The complex- 
ity of education in Damascus becomes clear when one considers that a Muslim child 
could pass through a Quranic school or attend lessons given by ulama in their 
homes, spend some years in a state school, and go to a mission school to master 
French.^! 

The significance of the state schools lay in their connection with and continua- 
tion of the Tanzimat movement even after it had lost its political momentum. The 
schools embodied the assumption that Muslims needed to learn “modern” sciences 
and European languages, and therefore implied that religious education alone no 
longer sufficed. The new judicial, administrative, and military institutions required 
men trained in a fashion different from that of men who worked in the religious 
courts, mosques, and religious schools. The new schools' curricula stressed subjects 
that would qualify students to serve in new institutions, and although those schools 
did not explicitly devalue religion, their implicit thrust lay in a secular direction by 
teaching primarily subjects unconnected with religion. 


Printing 


Before printing raised new possibilities for the mass reproduction and wide distribu- 
tion of books, journals, and essays, literature existed in manuscript form. The 
manuscript "industry" involved a number of specialized functions, such as paper- 
making, fashioning writing implements, employing scribes, and proofreading ses- 
sions among ulama. As in other cultural spheres, the ulama dominated the produc- 
tion of manuscripts and the selection of texts for copying. The holdings of the 
Zahiriyyah Library in 1896 show a preponderance of religious texts in the manu- 
script collection. There were 1,892 manuscripts on religious subjects and only 315 
manuscripts on literature, history, and science.42 

The Egyptians set up the first printing press in Damascus to issue military 
commands, regulations, and decrees. They also imported books printed at Cairo’s 
Bulaq press on mathematics, medicine, literature, and histories of Western coun- 
tries. Following the return of Ottoman rule, 15 years passed before Damascus had 
another press, and only in 1864 did the government set up the first permanent press. 
In the meantime, books from Egypt and newspapers from Beirut and Istanbul made 
the printed medium familiar to Damascenes.*> 

In 1865, the provincial printing press began publishing Damascus’s first news- 
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paper, Süriyd, in Arabic and Turkish. The provincial press also published a few 
religious essays by local ulama, and the authorities announced that individuals 
could use the press to publish works, but at their own expense. The paucity of 
readers dampened whatever incentive existed for potential publishers to use the 
official press.44 

In the years 1880-1908, five private presses appeared that published essays on 
religious subjects, especially Hanafi jurisprudence, as well as poetry collections and 
scientific works. A list of works published in Damascus between 1870 and 1908 
shows 54 books and essays on religious subjects and 75 on nonreligious subjects, 
including literature (31), science (16), history and society (13), and school texts 
(12). A similar edge for nonreligious works in print appears in the list of the 
Zahiriyyah Library’s printed holdings in 1896. They included 460 on nonreligious 
subjects and 414 on religious subjects. A comparison of the proportion of religious 
and nonreligious works in manuscript to their proportion in print shows the growth 
of a secular trend.^5 

Printing caused the decline of manuscript production, temporarily centralized 
the production of texts, and made possible a new literary form, the newspaper. The 
aforementioned Süriyá published laws and regulations, so its audience consisted 
mostly of Ottoman officials. Suriya had four pages divided into Turkish and Arabic 
sections, and the editors of the Arabic pages included men who played a seminal 
role in developing Damascus's Arabic journalism. The Arabic in the official section 
often reproduced colloquial expressions of the local dialect and grammatical errors, 
perhaps because Turkish officials wrote it. By contrast, articles on health, new 
inventions, and the means for developing agriculture and manufacturing showed the 
hand of educated Syrians. Sáriya did not publish articles about Arabic literature; 
perhaps the authorities forbade such writing. In spite of a large dose of scientific 
articles, readers complained of the virtual absence of news about Istanbul and 
Europe. As a result, Damascus's small literate population avidly read newspapers 
smuggled from Egypt and Europe.46 

The first privately owned newspaper in Damascus came out in August 1879. An 
ambitious young Damascene, Ahmad “Izzat al-* Abid (1855—1924), had worked on 
Süriyà when he was chief of the provincial Turkish and Arabic correspondence 
bureau. ‘Abid used his influence in official circles to obtain a license to publish his 
own weekly newspaper, Dimashq, in Turkish and Arabic. His venture lasted until 
1887. After that, Suriya remained the only newspaper until 1896, when the first 
exclusively Arabic newspaper, al-Shdm, came out.^? 

The manager of the provincial press, Mustafa Wasif, published al-Sham, in 
which he printed political news, always casting the sultan in a favorable light. He 
reported on the disturbances in Crete, the government's military expeditions in Jabal 
Druze (in southern Syria), and developments in Egypt. Al-Sham also contained bits 
of local news, reports from Istanbul, and literary pieces.^? 

All three newspapers published before 1908 were printed at the official provin- 
cial press, and their editors worked in the provincial bureaucracy, so they expressed 
views in accord with those of the government. The journals had a dual secular effect 
in that they formed a cultural medium outside the domain of the ulama, who had 
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dominated written production when it was restricted to manuscripts, and the news- 
papers’ articles on new inventions and the means of progress coincided with state 
schools’ implicit secular impact. 


New Ideas 


Although printing brought a new literary form, its chief significance lay in convey- 
ing the ideas of authors from distant cultural, historical, and geographical settings. 
Such ideas could contradict those held by men receiving them and provide a foil for 
contrasting local elites’ ideas. 

Egyptian newspapers carried articles about Europe and Arabic translations of 
works in European languages, thus giving Syrians access to ideas from culturally 
distant societies. Cairo’s Bulaq press printed many classics of the Arab-Islamic 
literary tradition, thus presenting historically distant alternative views. The histories 
of Europe published by Bulaq offered ideas from societies removed in historical, 
cultural, and geographical senses.^? In nineteenth-century Syria, European ideas 
about society and politics possessed an intrinsic authority because of Europe’s 
military and economic superiority, which Syrians wanted to understand by discover- 
ing the causes of Europe's progress through reading European history.°° 

Political and cultural circumstances conditioned the Syrians' selective reception 
of European ideas. Among the various currents of nineteenth-century European 
thought, rationalist and scientific ideas made the greatest impression on Syrians, not 
romanticism or socialism. The interest in streamlining government and acquiring 
technical knowledge disposed Tanzimat reformers to accept positivist assumptions 
regarding the nature of progress and its reliance on developing modern science; 
many Syrians concerned with the problems that occupied the Tanzimat reformers 
made similar selections from European thought. 


Language 


Besides the more formal aspects of cultural change in schools and newspapers, the 
very medium of culture, language, also underwent transformation. A movement to 
change literary expression emerged in Istanbul among Tanzimat bureaucrats who 
wanted to abandon the prolix, dense chancery prose of the eighteenth century and to 
use simpler, more concise expression. The drive to assimilate European sciences 
provided further impetus to linguistic reform as Turks translated European works 
and scientific terms.?! 

State schools also contributed to the trend toward new forms of expression. The 
ornate, rhymed prose esteemed by the ulama as a sign of erudition had to be 
abandoned if the Arabs wished to assimilate European sciences. The state schools, 
with their new curricula, required textbooks in simple language to facilitate instruc- 
tion. Journalism also provided an important laboratory for experimenting with new 
forms of expression.?? 

Many ulama remained attached to the old literary style in which one demon- 
strated one's command of language by oblique expression. They ridiculed simple 
texts in which language served an instrumental purpose, as though straightforward 
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expression belied deficient intellectual attainment. On the other hand, the propo- 
nents of simpler expression criticized the old style. The clash over language was 
apparent in the differences between the subculture of religious schools with their 
commentaries on medieval texts (sing. sharh, hashiyah) and state schools with their 
simple textbooks.53 


Secularism 


Secularization in Damascus involved something other than a clear separation of 
religion from politics, which did not occur. If secularization describes a period 
“when the habit of referring all practices, finally, to some central faith . . . is 
loosening or has been lost,” we can say that late Ottoman Syria went through such a 
period, with the proviso that we are speaking of a habit loosened, not lost.>4 

The new understanding of nature provided by modern science contributed to 
secularism’s advance by replacing religious explanations of natural phenomena and 
of the constraints nature imposes on human life.55 Public schools instilled a scien- 
tific and technical outlook in students by teaching them sciences. That does not 
mean that all those students held only new values and ideas, because they had also 
assimilated traditional values and ideas through their upbringings. Nonetheless, 
state schools sowed the seeds of new attitudes, and the same conditions that nurtured 
their flowering in Istanbul during the Tanzimat era prevailed in Damascus in the late 
nineteenth century: economic weakness, military inferiority, and growing doubts 
about the relevance of prevalent (religious) values and ideas. 

A more subtle aspect of secularization resides in new conceptions of cultural 
practices. Hitherto, the ulama had dominated literate culture. Journalism gave birth 
to a new type of author, one who wrote on scientific inventions, discussed the 
causes of progress, and reported political news. The act of reading also took on new 
meaning. Reading the Quran was an act of pious devotion, and its recitation could 
be ritual, a spiritual encounter, or didactic instruction. Reading a newspaper con- 
stituted an act of acquiring knowledge about the everyday world, and therefore it 
implied an orientation to society and nature rather than to religion. 


Conclusion 


The effects of political, legal, educational, and cultural changes in Ottoman Syria 
converged in diminishing the value of religious knowledge. Because the ulama’s 
social status depended on how much importance other social groups attached to 
religious knowledge, the ulama’s status declined with the devaluation of their dis- 
tinctive possession. A vivid manifestation of the ulama’s distress lay in the emer- 
gence of a new urban elite in which they played a subordinate role after they had 
comprised a prominent component of the old elite. The new elite grew rich and 
powerful by taking advantage of changes in the economy and provincial administra- 
tion; the same changes put the ulama at a disadvantage and detached most of them 
from Damascus’s wealthy, powerful stratum. 
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In the last decades of the nineteenth century, a faction of Damascene ulama 
broke with the beliefs and practices of their colleagues. This faction put forth an 
interpretation of Islam that met the ideological challenge of new Ottoman intellec- 
tuals and the social and political challenges posed by the ulama’s detachment from 
the urban elite. 


2 


Sources and Agents 
of Religious Reform 


Changes in Damascene ulama’s status constituted one stimulus for subjecting pre- 
vailing religious beliefs and practices to reexamination. An additional stimulus 
came from their interaction with Islamic intellectual trends originating outside 
Damascus. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries religious reform movements 
that sprang up throughout the Muslim world appeared to represent a ubiquitous urge 
to revive “true” Islamic beliefs and practices.! The “Wahhabi” movement in Ara- 
bia is the best-known example of the early modern religious reform movements (its 
first phase lasted from 1744 until 1818). Scholars have traced the roots of reform 
movements from West Africa to India to the Wahhabis’ influence on ulama from 
those lands who visited Medina and Mecca and returned home imbued with 
Wahhabi ideas.? The question of whether the Arabian reform movement influenced 
Damascene ulama arises because of the Wahhabis’ proximity to Syria and because 
Syrian opponents of religious reform accused the salafis of propagating Wahhabism. 

Another possible source of influence on Damascene salafis lay to the east in 
Baghdad, where the Alüsi family of ulama led a reform movement in the nineteenth 
century. In fact, the Alüsis and the Damascene salafis shared a common program for 
reforming religious practices, and they cooperated in reviving the works of a thir- 
teenth-century Damascene scholar, Ahmad ibn Taymiyyah. 

Another agent of reformism came from the west to reside in Damascus from 
1855 until 1883. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri is famous for leading resistance to the 
French conquest of Algeria between 1832 and 1847. In his Syrian exile, he contrib- 
uted to the emergence of religious reform and brought together Egyptian reformers 
and his followers among the ulama of Damascus. 


The Wahhabis 


The term “Wahhabi” stems from the name of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
(1703—1792), but his followers called themselves muwahhidun, professors of the 
unity of God, not Wahhabis.3 Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhàb came from a family of Hanbali 
ulama residing in the central Arabian region called Najd. In his youth he studied 
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with his father, then with ulama in Mecca, Medina, and Basra, a city in southern 
Iraq. He returned to Najd around 1740 and began to call for the reform of religious 
practice. In 1745, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab transformed his mission into a powerful 
religious-political movement by allying with Muhammad ibn Sa'üd, the ruler of a 
Najdi town. During the next 30 years, the Saudi-Wahhabi alliance gradually ex- 
tended its dominion over all of central Arabia, and when Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab died in 
1792, Saudi forces controlled Najd, threatened the Hijaz, and raided towns in Iraq. 

Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Wahhab’s religious reformism consisted of attacking 
such popular worship customs as visiting saints’ tombs to obtain their intercession 
with God. He held that any practice that implied worshiping anyone other than God 
constituted polytheism (shirk), and therefore its perpetrator was not a Muslim. Ibn 
"Abd al-Wahhab followed the Hanbali school of jurisprudence but did not insist on 
emulating only one school. Rather, he held that the other Sunni schools sometimes 
provided sounder rulings than those of the Hanbali school, and in those cases he 
followed the rulings of other schools. 

The rise of Saudi-Wahhabi power in Arabia had economic and political conse- 
quences for Syria. Beginning in the 1790s, Wahhabi raids on villages south of 
Damascus disrupted trade between Syria and the Hijaz. In 1803, the Wahhabis 
seized Mecca and turned back the pilgrim caravan from Damascus, thereby dimin- 
ishing the Ottomans' stature as defenders of Islam's holy places and ruining 
Damascus's annual trade with the Hijaz. Customarily, many Damascene merchants 
and laborers profited by catering to the needs of hundreds of pilgrims from Turkey, 
Iraq, and Iran who gathered in Damascus for the journey to Mecca. The pilgrim 
caravan also provided the occasion for heavy trading between Syria and the Hijaz 
because the armed escort offered protection from predatory bedouin raids.^ 

Between 1803 and 1813, the Wahhabis restricted access to Mecca. In 1806 and 
1807, they signaled their rejection of Ottoman authority by refusing to allow the 
governor of Syria and the caravan's armed escort to enter Mecca. The pilgrims who 
proceeded without the governor traveled under the Wahhabis’ protection, and the 
Wahhabis dictated their performance of the pilgrimage rites. The Wahhabis reached 
the peak of their power in 1810 when tribes near Aleppo and Baghdad paid alle- 
giance to them. The next year the Ottomans turned to the powerful new governor of 
Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali, for help in their struggle with the Wahhabis. Muhammad 
“Alis army wrested Mecca from the Wahhabis in 1813, thereby restoring Ottoman 
control over the pilgrimage and reopening trade between the Hijaz and Damascus. 
In 1818, his army overcame the last Wahhabi stronghold in Najd. 

Any attempt to gauge the reaction of Damascene ulama to the Wahhàbis in the 
early 1800s must reckon with a political element, namely, that sympathy for 
Wahhabi views implied disloyalty to the Ottoman sultans. The Wahhabis rejected 
the Ottoman sultans’ claims to the caliphate, which symbolized legitimate political 
authority, and they asserted that the Arabs were the caliphate’s rightful claimants 
because they observed religious duties more strictly than Turks.? The Wahhabis held 
that the third caliph, ‘Uthman, had converted the ruling institution of the Muslims 
from a caliphate into a kingdom, that is, from legitimate to illegitimate authority. 
That issue became controversial during the last three decades of Ottoman rule in 
Syria when tensions grew between Turks and Arabs. 
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The Wahhabis' ideas about reforming religious practice evoked a hostile re- 
sponse from Damascene ulama. The Wahhàbis took an uncompromising stand 
against the practices of raising edifices over saints’ tombs and of supplicating the 
prophets and saints for whom the tombs were built. The Wahhabis considered such 
practices idolatry, and wherever they held sway they razed tombs, thereby arousing 
the animosity of Muslims who considered the sites sacred. Furthermore, the Arabian 
reformers regarded as an unbeliever (kafir) anyone who rejected the Wahhabi creed. 
Their practice of takfir, accusing Muslims of disbelief, justified their killing Mus- 
lims and plundering their wealth. The Wahhabis’ atrocities against Shi'i Muslims in 
Iraq raised the specter of Khariji fanaticism and sullied the Wahhabis’ name 
throughout much of the Muslim world. 

An “official” response from Damascene ulama to the Wahhabis came in August 
1810, when the Saudi ruler and a Wahhabi scholar wrote to the Ottoman governor of 
Syria calling on him to reject idolatry, to pray only to God, and to perform the duties 
enjoined by religion.” An unidentified Damascene scholar replied on the governor’s 
behalf, stating that the Wahhabis should address such a letter to unbelievers and 
idolaters, not to Muslims. The scholar called the Wahhabis “Arabs of the desert, the 
group of Musaylima (i.e., followers of a false prophet),” and a tribe ignorant of 
Islam’s principles. He told the Wahhabis they should fight the enemies of religion, 
not Muslims, and he added that nothing is worse than killing Muslims, looting their 
wealth, burning their homes, and despoiling their honor, as the Wahhabis did. 

Since the Wahhabis belonged to the Hanbali school, one might expect to detect a 
more favorable response to their ideas among Hanbali ulama in Damascus, but such 
was not the case because they had long coexisted harmoniously with ulama of other 
legal schools. Whereas the Wahhabis condemned such popular practices as making 
amulets, working miracles, visiting tombs to obtain spiritual grace, and Sufi rituals, 
Damascene Hanbalis accepted and engaged in these practices.8 The leading Hanbali 
scholar of Damascus, Hasan al- Shatti (1790-1858), commented on essays that 
Wahhabi ulama sent him. He wrote that the Wahhabis practice takfir without just 
cause, that their interpretations of scripture demonstrate ignorance, and that 
whoever regards Muslims as unbelievers is himself an unbeliever.? On the other 
hand, certain Wahhabi ideas did resonate in Shatti's works, in particular his discus- 
sion of two issues on which the Wahhabis differed from most Muslims: tomb visits 
and emulation (taqlid) in religious law. 

Shatti composed an essay elucidating the correct performance of pilgrimage 
rites, perhaps responding to the Wahhabis’ challenge to prevalent practices. He 
stated that Muslims must address all prayers and supplications for mercy to God, not 
to the Prophet or the saints. Pilgrims must not circumambulate the Prophet’s tomb or 
rub it for spiritual blessing; at the nearby tombs of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, the first two 
caliphs, one may greet them but not seek their intercession. In a passage on emula- 
tion, Shatti noted that Hanbali jurisprudents fell into two camps: one side claimed 
that emulation is mandatory, the other held that it is permissible, but not mandato- 
ry.10 Shatti recommended the latter view, thus agreeing with the Wahhabis. 

Shatti’s anti-Wahhabi comments and his agreement with them on emulation and 
supplicatory prayers do not constitute a contradiction. On the latter two issues he 
merely took positions commonly held by Hanbali ulama. His essays indicate his 
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legal school, not sympathy for the Wahhabis. Indeed, to the extent that they broke 
with Hanbali beliefs and practices, Shatti disagreed with them, as he clearly indi- 
cated by criticizing the Wahhabis. 

In addition to the desire to defend customary religious practices, Damascene 
ulama rejected the Wahhabis’ ideas because the latter remorselessly killed Muslims 
and disrupted trade between Syria and the Hijaz. Further, the urban ulama of 
Damascus probably scoffed at the political claims of Najdi tribesmen, whom Dama- 
scenes feared and despised. The only Damascene shaykh known to have sym- 
pathized with Wahhábi views, Muhammad al-‘Attar (1763/4—1827), lived in seclu- 
sion and had few students because people shunned him.!! 


The Alüsis of Baghdad 


A more likely source for Damascene religious reformers lay in Baghdad’s renowned 
Alüsi family. Abū Thinà' Shihab al-Din al-Alüsi (1802-1854) was the first of 
several members of the Alüsi family of ulama to attain prominence in the nineteenth 
century. According to his biographers, Shihab al-Din al-Alüsi imbibed Wahhabism 
from his teacher, ‘Ali al-Suwaydi, but what that meant precisely is unclear. Did 
Alüsi agree with the Wahhabis’ interpretation of takfir? That appears to be quite 
unlikely because Alüsi had cordial relations with Shi'is and Babis in Baghdad. Did 
he sympathize with the Wahhabis’ rejection of Ottoman sovereignty? That appears 
to be more likely because he supported the autonomy of Baghdad’s Mamluk rulers 
in the 1820s and the 1831 rebellion of the Mamluk Da’iid Pasha against the Ot- 
tomans. If Alisi’s Wahhabism consisted of an independent attitude toward the 
Ottomans, he abandoned it hastily when the Ottomans reasserted control over 
Baghdad in 1831. He made amends with the city’s new masters, and in 1833 he 
became jurisconsult of Baghdad. '? 

Shihab al-Din's stature in Muslim intellectual history stands on his nine-volume 
exegesis of the Quran. In it he cited many passages from the exegesis of Fakhr al-Din- 
al-Razi, a twelfth-century thinker who related Quranic verses to the natural sciences. 
Alüsi juxtaposed Ràzi's exegesis with selections from the exegetical works of Sufis 
and dialectical theologians (mutakallimin). In sum, Alüsi's work shows eclecticism 
more than religious reform. However his son Nu‘man Khayr al-Din (1836—1899) did 
embrace and propagate reformist ideas. Moreover, he presents a clear example of 
how nineteenth-century reformist trends of diverse origins interacted. !? 

Born in Baghdad in 1836, Khayr al-Din al-Alüsi spent his early adulthood in 
various parts of Iraq working as a religious magistrate. In 1878, he undertook a 
journey to do the pilgrimage, and on the way he passed through Egypt, where he 
had his father's exegesis printed. While in Cairo he saw the exegesis of a contempo- 
rary Indian Muslim reformer, Siddiq Hasan Khan (d. 1889), which made a strong 
impression on him, especially the passages relating verses of the Quran to science 
and reform. When Alüsi reached Mecca, he asked ulama about Hasan Khàn (who 
had been there on pilgrimage in 1868) and looked for other works of his. Khayr al- 
Din became acquainted with Shaykh Ahmad ibn ‘Isa al-Najdi, who knew about 
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Hasan Khan and gave Alüsi a number of the Indian reformer’s works. Alüsi then 
began to correspond with Hasan Khan, who was an early figure in the Indian Ahl-i 
Hadith movement. !4 

Siddiq Hasan Khan derived many of his ideas from the works of a Yemeni 
scholar, Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Shawkani (1760-1835), and those of the eighteenth- 
century Delhi reformer, Shah Wali Allah (1702-1762). Both Shawkani and Shah 
Wali Allah influenced later reformers in Damascus. The concerns of Shawkàni, the 
Indian Ahl-i Hadith, and Khayr al-Din al-Alüsi converged in their interest in the 
works of Ibn Taymiyyah. !5 

Taqi al-Din Ahmad ibn Taymiyyah (1263-1328), a remarkably prolific writer 
and independent thinker, came to hold the status of the intellectual ancestor of 
salafism. Religious reformers in Syria, Iraq, Yemen, and India accorded him the 
greatest respect, avidly sought his works, and strove to have them published.!6 Ibn 
Taymiyyah’s positions on ijtihdd, emulation, reason and revelation, and myriad other 
issues provided elaborate arguments, which the salafis appropriated. In late nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century Baghdad and Damascus, religious reformers 
combed the manuscript collections of mosques, religious schools, and individual 
ulama for his missing works, about which the reformers knew from references in 
available works. 

Khayr al-Din al-Alüsi helped launch the revival of Ibn Taymiyyah’s legacy when 
he returned to Baghdad from Mecca. In March 1880, Alüsi completed a lengthy 
work defending Ibn Taymiyyah against his detractors. Alüsi's work, A Clear View 
of the Trial of Two Ahmads, begins with a preface that includes Alüsi's license 
(ijazah) from Siddiq Hasan Khan and a sample of their correspondence. On the 
margins Alüsi inserted a biography of Ibn Taymiyyah that he obtained from a 
manuscript in Hasan Khan’s hand. Alüsi mentioned Ibn Taymiyyah's most famous 
followers, including ‘Ali al-Suwaydi (Shihab al-Din al-Alüsi's teacher), Khayr al- 
Din's father, Muhammad al-Shawkàni, and Siddiq Hasan Khan. In A Clear View 
Alüsi foreshadowed the Damascene salafis’ treatment of ijtihad, emulation, and 
ritual innovations like using tombs for places of worship. His work played a key role 
in recovering Ibn Taymiyyah for Arab ulama.!7 

Ijtihad had the utmost importance for religious reformers. Literally, it means 
expending all one's effort to perform a difficult task. In religious legal theory, ijtihàd 
means making an exhaustive attempt to obtain a ruling on a matter for which no 
unambiguous, definitive text exists in scripture. By contrast, most ulama engaged in 
applying religious law emulated the rulings of classical jurisconsults, whose author- 
ity was considered unassailable. Religious reformers denied the validity of emula- 
tion as a principle of jurisprudence and called on ulama to give legal rulings only on 
the basis of scripture and ijtihad. 

Khayr al-Din al-Alüsi strengthened the Baghdad—India connection by sending 
his son ‘Ali ‘Ala’ al-Din (1860—1921) to India to study with Hasan Khan. ‘Ali ‘Ala’ 
al-Din later became an Ottoman magistrate and worked in various parts of the 
empire, including Baalbak, Lebanon, where he met Damascene reformers. Khayr 
al-Din had two other sons who also contributed to the religious reform movement. 
His nephew Mahmüd Shukri al-Alüsi (1857—1924) led the reformist trend in 
Baghdad after Khayr al-Din's death in 1899, and he corresponded with fellow 
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admirers of Ibn Taymiyyah in Damascus, Kuwait, Jiddah, Najd, Qatar, and 
Istanbul. 18 

The Alüsis did not propagate Wahhabi ideas, although both Iraqi and Najdi 
reformers agreed on the necessity of wiping out ritual innovations. Their emergence 
as religious reformers came at the same time as the salafis’ appearance in 
Damascus. Therefore, though the Aliisis were not a seminal influence on Dama- 
scene reformers, they affirmed their beliefs and offered textual support (Ibn Tay- 
miyyah’s works) for a reinterpretation of Islam. 


‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri in Damascus 


The amir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri (1807—1883) led Algerian resistance to French 
rule and headed an independent state from 1832 until 1847. Numerous scholarly and 
popular works recount the course of his military campaigns against the French, his 
endeavor to set up political mechanisms in the Algerian hinterland, and his final 
defeat. Yet few historians have studied Jaza’iri’s exile in Damascus and his influence 
on Damascus’s social and intellectual life.19 

Three features of Jaza’iri’s career before his exile clarify why he wound up in 

Damascus and became the catalyst in forging religious reform there. First, he 
traveled with his father, Muhyi al-Din, to the eastern Arab lands in 1825 to perform 
the pilgrimage and to visit major centers of learning. On their way east, they visited 
Egypt, where the political and military achievements of Muhammad “Ali impressed 
"Abd al-Qàdir, who later tried to duplicate them in Algeria.?? After completing the 
pilgrimage, Jazà'iri and his father joined the pilgrim caravan bound for Damascus, 
and on the way they met the famous itinerant Sufi Shaykh Khalid al-Naqshbandi 
(1780—1827). In Damascus the Jaza’iri’s took up residence at one of the mosques 
Shaykh Khalid used for propagating the Naqshbandi-Khalidi Sufi order. They spent 
four months there practicing the Naqshbandi rituals and learning its prayers with one 
of Shaykh Khalid’s deputies, Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Khani (1798— 
1862). When ‘Abd al-Qadir returned to Damascus in 1855, his friendship with 
Muhammad al-Khani revived, and in later years Jaza’iri patronized Khani’s son and 
grandson.?! 

Second, Jaza’iri’s early education included not only Islamic sciences, but astron- 
omy, mathematics, and geography. He studied the latter sciences with “one of the 
best-educated men in Algeria," Tahir ibn Ahmad, a magistrate at the port town of 
Arzew.?? 'The magistrate had frequent contacts with European mariners who stopped 
at the port, and from them he learned of European developments in sciences relevant 
to navigation. It seems that the magistrate of Arzew contributed to the sympathy for 
scientific learning that Jaza’iri later showed. 

Third, Jaza’iri’s battles with the French gave him bitter firsthand experience of 
Europe’s superior power. During his 15-year struggle, he, like Muhammad ‘Ali and 
Ottoman rulers, introduced innovations designed to strengthen his country. Jaza’iri 
based his novel undertakings on what he perceived to be the underpinnings of 
European power, such as arms factories and a standing organized military force. His 
war against the French alerted him to the imperative for Muslims to achieve progress 
to fend off European aggression.?? 
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“Abd al-Qadir surrendered to the French in December 1847, and for the next five 
years they kept him captive in France. About a year after Louis Napoleon III 
consolidated his power late in 1851, he ordered Jaza’iri’s release. ‘Abd al-Qadir 
went to Istanbul, where he met with Sultan Abdiilmecid, and then settled in Bursa, 
in western Anatolia. Following a destructive earthquake in 1855, Jaza’iri traveled to 
Istanbul and Paris to seek permission to reside in an Arab country, and the Ottomans 
and French agreed to allow him to emigrate to Damascus.?4 

Some months before Jaza’iri moved to Syria, members of the Asiatic Society in 
Paris registered him as a fellow scholar and requested a sample of his work. In 
response, Jazà'iri wrote an essay entitled Reminding the Rational Man and Alerting 
the Neglectful Man, in which he discussed the relationship between reason and 
revelation, emulation, and Christian—Muslim relations.25 

At the beginning of this essay, Jaza’iri cited a proverb that implies that men 
should ascertain the truth by exercising reason, not by accepting the opinion of an 
authority. The proverb states that, for the rational man, truth is the measure of men; 
men are not the measure of truth. Elaborating on this proverb, Jazà'iri observed that 
people frequently believe what someone says because they like and respect him 
(they take men as the measure of truth). The scholar (alim) benefits society by 
recognizing truth on the basis of evidence, not on the basis of what an "authority" 
claims to be true (he takes truth as the measure of men). Anyone who claims to be a 
scholar, yet emulates his forefathers’ beliefs and prejudices and does not exercise 
the rational faculty, harms society. Jaza’iri added that emulating books does even 
worse harm. With respect to jurisprudence, he noted that because ulama often 
disagree, one must select the ruling that most closely conforms to scripture. 

Jaza’ iri described knowledge as the human trait by which man may attain perfec- 
tion. He wrote that the sciences are the fruits of reason, and that God endowed man 
with reason to enable him to detect the existence of the unseen world. Therefore 
reason allows man to learn about both the mundane and the transcendental, and on 
that point Jaza’iri based his discussion of the harmony of religion with rational 
knowledge. He asserted that revealed knowledge conveys truths beyond the reach of 
rational knowledge, but man comprehends revealed knowledge by exercising rea- 
son; therefore, the two forms of knowledge are complementary. Everything the 
prophets revealed harmonizes with sound reason because their revelations dealt with 
transcendent truths, not with the material world, which is accessible to reason. 

On the relation of Islam to Judaism and Christianity, 'Abd al-Qadir wrote that 
Muhammad complemented and perfected God's revelations to earlier prophets like 
Moses and Jesus. Jaza’iri called on Muslims to therefore regard Christians as broth- 
ers. His ideas on Muslim- Christian relations reflect his experiences in Algeria, 
where his decent treatment of French prisoners won him a humanitarian repu- 
tation.?6 

The ideas Jaza'iri expressed on reason and revelation represented a minority 
position in the history of Islamic thought, one held by rationalist philosophers and 
which was gaining strength as the nineteenth century progressed. That tradition's 
elevation of reason was appositive to Muslims' search for indigenous sources to 
affirm the principles of science that seemed to lie at the basis of progress.?" “Abd al- 
Qadir’s stress on reason and its consonance with religion and his critique of emula- 
tion formed a core of themes that the salafis later adopted. 
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By 1855, Jaza’iri enjoyed entree to the highest political circles in Europe and the 
Ottoman Empire. He had met with the French emperor three times, the Ottoman sul- 
tan twice, and with high military and civilian officials in both France and the 
Ottoman Empire. Accordingly, when he arrived in Damascus in November 1855, 
the Ottoman governor of Syria, the military commander, local notables, ulama, and 
townspeople gathered to greet the Algerian hero. During his first years there, he pur- 
chased several homes in town and rural lands in southern Syria, northern Palestine, 
and Damascus’s environs. Using money from the enormous pension Napoleon III 
provided him, the amir became one of the largest landholders in the province.?8 

Soon after ‘Abd al-Qadir arrived in Damascus, a number of ulama invited him to 
teach at the Umayyad mosque, where he gave daily lessons on the Quran and the 
Sunnah. Over the years, Jazà'iri lent his prestige and wealth to a circle of ulama who 
frequented his lessons and his home. He patronized a number of ulama with 
monthly stipends, bought a home for a shaykh, and dispensed rewards to ulama for 
composing verse in his honor.?? The ulama of Damascus divided over Jaza’ iri: some 
admired him, while others considered him an interloper.?? With his large retinue of 
Algerians, huge wealth, scholarly status, and international standing, Jaza’iri 

established himself as a center of power in his own right. 

In 1860, ‘Abd al-Qadir tried to use his influence to prevent the spread of sectarian 
violence from Lebanon to Damascus. He met with Druzes in nearby villages, wrote to 
Druze leaders in Lebanon and the Hawran (southern Syria), and tried to persuade the 
Ottoman governor and local Muslim notables to prevent an outbreak of violence in 
Damascus. Accounts of his motives differ. Most likely, he feared that an attack on 
Christians would provoke European intervention and an occupation of Syria, much as 
less serious affronts to European sensibilities had led to the French conquest of AI- 
geria. He accurately warned Muslim notables that they would lose their power in the 
event of anti-Christian riots. During the days of violence, a mob threatened to attack 
his home, where he was sheltering Christians. With his retinue of armed Algerians, 
he stood up to the mob and warned them that if they did not stop, the French would 
come and convert the mosques into churches. In addition to saving the lives of Syrian 
Christians, Jazà'iri protected French Lazarist monks and nuns, the French consul, and 
the British consul?! 

Jaza’iri’s heroism won him the gratitude of European rulers, who showered him 
with awards, gifts, and medals. On the other hand, his defense of Christians alienated 
Muslims who suspected him of acting on behalf of French interests. As for the Turks, 
they resented his meddling and his immunity from Ottoman measures, which Jaza'iri 
owed to French influence. For instance, when the Turks ordered a general disarma- 
ment in Damascus, the French consul intervened to gain exemption for Jazà'iri's 
Algerian followers. Rumors that France sought to make him ruler of an independent 
Arab kingdom further aroused the Turks' suspicions. In fact, Napoleon III pondered 
that possibility and the alternative of persuading the sultan to name Jaza’iri governor 
of Syria. The French ruler believed that ‘Abd al-Qadir would facilitate French endeav- 
ors to construct the Suez Canal and thereby obviate the need to wrest permission from 
the reluctant Ottomans. 

While European newspapers speculated about plans to empower Jaza’iri, he de- 
cided to spend two pilgrimage seasons in the Hijaz. He and some ulama companions 
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left Damascus in August 1862, and he spent most of the next 18 months in Mecca, 
where he devoted himself to worship and to following a Sufi shaykh of the Shadhili 
order. When “Abd al-Qadir traveled back to Syria in June 1864, he stopped in Alex- 
andria, where he attended a meeting of the Masons' lodge.?? 

Using the Masons’ documents, a French historian has shown that Jazà'iri joined 
the Masons at the Alexandria meeting.?^ ‘Abd al-Qadir’s first contact with them came 
in November 1860 when members of a Parisian lodge wrote to him expressing their 
admiration for his heroic deeds during the July riots. The Masons explained that they 
based their society on three principles: the existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and the brotherhood of all men. In the same letter, they invited him to join the 
Masons, and Jazà'iri replied by expressing interest in the secret society. The Masons 
wanted him because they thought it would be easier to spread freemasonry in the Arab 
lands with the support of so influential a figure. All they asked was that he accept the 
Masons' fundamental principles, which could be interpreted to accord with his be- 
liefs. What motivated Jaza’iri to join the Masons? Perhaps he thought it politic to 
cultivate good relations with a group which included powerful figures in the French 
government, including Emperor Napoleon III's cousin Lucien Murat and high mili- 
tary officers.?? Moreover, in the 1860s, the Masons had a reputation for spirituality 
and devotion to morality, their adoption of atheistic, anticlerical ideas not coming 
until 1871. 

On a visit to France in the summer of 1865, Jaza’iri met with Masons in Paris 
and told them that Muslims considered the Masons atheists and troublemakers; 
indeed, he himself used to believe that. When the Masons asked Jaza’iri if he could 
help spread freemasonry in the Arab lands, he replied that it would be impossible to 
establish a Masonic lodge because the government would forbid it and the people 
were not ready for it. He told them that while he sympathized with the Masons, they 
erred in believing that he could propagate freemasonry. 

Jaza’iri’s association with the Masons, which apparently ended after his 1865 
visit to Paris, exemplified his liberal ideas and European connections. In later years 
he remained such a prominent figure that the Syrian notables who organized the 
1877—78 political movement nominated him ruler of a projected Syrian kingdom. 
His local and international prestige, the favor he enjoyed in European capitals, and 
his experience in heading an independent state in Algeria, made him a natural 
choice for the plotters. Jaza’iri stipulated that if the notables’ plan came to fruition, 
Syria would remain in religious union with the Ottoman Empire and recognize the 
sultan as caliph. He also told the notables that he would rule only after receiving an 
oath of allegiance (bay‘ah) from the people to consecrate his authority. The move- 
ment came to nought when the empire's fortunes revived.?é 

Although 'Abd al-Qadir's early writings emphasized reason, his later work, 
composed after the 1862—64 sojourn in the Hijaz, expressed the outlook of a shari- 
‘ah-minded, or scripturalist, Sufi. This union of scripturalism and reason later be- 
came a hallmark of salafi Islamic reform. Perhaps his encounter in Syria with the 
Nagshbandi Shaykh Khalid influenced him to embrace a scripturalist vision of 
religion. Jazà'iri's shari‘ah-mindedness may also have stemmed from his efforts to 
unify the fractious tribes of Algeria in order to resist French advances. Ahmed 
Nader, who has written on Algerian Sufi orders for the period 1830—1850, argues 
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that political and military imperatives drove “Abd al-Qadir to base his authority on 
strict adherence to the Quran, to pose as amir al-mu' minin, commander of the 
believers, not just head of a local branch of the Qadiriyyah order. As Pessah Shinar 
has observed, Jaza’iri tried to enforce religious sanctions against alcohol, gambling, 
and smoking. The amir’s son and biographer, Muhammad Sa‘id, related that he also 
tried to force men to pray five times a day in mosques, and those found in their 
shops at prayer time were beaten.37 

The greatest testimony to Jaza’iri’s shari‘ah-minded Sufism is his lengthy Book 
of Stations, in which he expounded on the esoteric meanings of Quranic verses and 
Prophetic oral reports.7* ‘Abd al-Qadir wrote that true Sufis neither invalidate the 
apparent meanings of scripture nor claim to possess the only true understanding of 
scripture. Rather, they affirm the literal meanings and claim to uncover hidden 
meanings in addition. Jaza’iri supported this argument by stating that the Compan- 
ions of the Prophet also sought hidden meanings of scripture.39 

In several passages ‘Abd al-Qadir reiterated the point that Sufis must adhere to 
scripture no matter how profound their esoteric knowledge. In fact, the true Sufi is 
he who adheres more strictly to the commands and prohibitions of scripture as he 
draws closer to God. Anyone who claims to follow the Sufi way and fails to observe 
religious law is a liar. He noted that some ignorant shaykhs commanded their 
disciples to fast at times not stipulated by the shari‘ah, presumably as a sign of 
devotion. Jazà'iri advised believers that following the commands and prohibitions of 
the Sunnah in word, deed, and intention required the greatest effort, and therefore 
supererogatory fasting is an unnecessary burden.*° 

Another broad theme running through The Book of Stations concerns the limits 
of reason. In this respect "Abd al-Qadir repeatedly criticized dialectical theologians 
for trying to understand the nature of God and His attributes by employing reason. 
He wrote that whoever tried to know God's essence through reason would become 
perplexed: Such were the theologians, who reach conflicting views of God's nature 
because of their reliance on reason. They are bound to fail because reason is limited 
and tied by its own rules, whereas God is above reason. Reason has a limit, and the 
nobility of reason lies in accepting the prophets' revelations.^! These strictures on 
the limits of reason do not represent an abandonment of Jazà'iri's earlier essays, for 
they too drew a boundary between knowledge attainable by reason and knowledge 
accessible only through prophecy. 

After “Abd al-Qadir died in May 1883, his ulama supporters perpetuated his 
legacy, which laid the basis for a religious reform movement stressing adherence to 
scripture, learning natural sciences, and rejecting emulation. Furthermore, Jazà'iri 
corresponded with the renowned Egyptian reformer, Muhammad “Abduh (1849— 
1905), thus bringing his Damascene ulama followers into contact with Egyptian 
reformers.*? 


‘Abduh and Afghani 


In the last year of Jaza’iri’s life, a group of Egyptians arrived in Beirut, exiled by 
British authorities for their role in backing the ‘Urabi rebellion. The exiled Egyp- 
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tians included Muhammad “Abduh, and Jaza’iri immediately sent his son Muhyi al- 
Din to meet him. Two ulama from Jaza’iri’s circle developed a rapport with ‘Abduh. 
‘Abd al-Majid al-Khani (1847—1900), a young litterateur who sometimes composed 
panegyric verse to the amir, began to correspond with ‘Abduh in the spring of 1883. 
“Abd al-Razzàq al-Bitàr (1837—1917), another shaykh in Jaza’iri’s entourage, corre- 
sponded with “Abduh in 1885 and met him in April 1886. About that time Bitar is 
said to have embraced the reformist creed of relying on the Quran and the Sunnah 
instead of books of jurisprudence, and accepting rulings without a scriptural refer- 
ence only when buttressed by evidence. 

The published letters from Khani and Bitar to ‘Abduh bespeak their admiration 
for ‘Abduh but give no indication of their reformist beliefs. Those beliefs can only 
be inferred from “Abduh’s writings in The Firmest Bond and his Essay on the Unicity 
of God, which contains portions of lessons he gave in Beirut.^^ Numerous studies of 
nineteenth-century Arab intellectual history have treated the themes of both works, 
but an indication of their bearing on political and cultural trends in Syria is in order 
here. 

“Abduh cooperated with his mentor, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, in publishing 17 
issues of The Firmest Bond in Paris between March and October 1884. The journal 
consistently promoted the cause of Islamic unity to oppose European domination. 
‘Abduh and Afghani painted the political situation as a confrontation between Chris- 
tian and Islamic civilizations. Therefore, Muslims had to unify on the basis of their 
common faith, “the firmest bond,” to achieve the strength necessary to repel Euro- 
pean encroachment. “Abduh wrote that Muslims could unite only by adhering to 
Islam’s true principles and by abandoning innovations generally considered part of 
religion. ‘Abduh and Afghani called on the ulama to get rid of fabricated oral reports 
(ahádith mawdü'ah), which justified corruptions of religion, and to discredit fa- 
talistic attitudes among Muslims, which obstructed the voluntarist outlook neces- 
sary to revival.45 

Afghani disseminated The Firmest Bond to rulers and ulama throughout the 
Muslim world. In Damascus, the journal’s recipients included ‘Abd al-Majid al- 
Khani, the jurisconsult (Mahmüd al-Hamzawi), Ottoman officials, ulama, notables, 
and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri’s two oldest sons.^9 Afghani’s and ‘Abduh’s journal 
strengthened the lines of communication between Damascene ulama and the broad- 
er reform trend. 

After The Firmest Bond ceased publication, ‘Abduh returned to Beirut and 
resumed teaching. The lessons that formed the basis of Essay on the Unicity of God 
addressed secular trends more than the politics of the Eastern Question. ‘Abduh 
asserted that Islam occupied a unique place among the monotheistic religions be- 
cause it harmoniously joined reason and revelation.^? Like ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’ iri, 
“Abduh adopted this position from a long line of Muslim thinkers who tried to solve 
the problem of reconciling philosophical knowledge with religion. Jaza’iri and 
“Abduh revived a minority intellectual tradition to combat proponents of secularism, 
who wielded terms like “rational” and “modern” as a club against religion. ‘Abduh 
stressed Islam's rationality to defend religion not only against Europeans' critical 
remarks but also against local secularists such as Farah Antün, who debated 'Abduh 
in the pages of Egyptian newspapers.^8 
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Two more themes from the essay, again not original, but significant in late 
nineteenth-century Syria, rang clearly in salafi works for the next 30 years. First, 
*Abduh blamed Islam’s decline on non-Arab neophytes who introduced beliefs and 
practices alien to Islam. That opinion eventually assumed a political dimension 
because it expressed a concern with completely mastering Arabic and, potentially, a 
growing sense of Arabness. Second, 'Abduh condemned emulation and enjoined the 
free exercise of reason in worldly affairs.^? This was an important stand at a time 
when new schools and new law codes were eroding the ulama’s social position, for 
the promotion of reason’s standing in religion could serve to restore the ulama in a 
cultural and ideological climate dominated by slogans of reason, science, moderni- 
ty, and progress. 


Conclusion 


The interaction of Damascene ulama with intellectual trends in the Muslim world 
displayed a certain logic. Their hostility toward Wahhabism owed as much to that 
movement’s association with Arabian tribesmen as to its peculiar ideas about the 
illegitimacy of Ottoman rule and the religious status of tomb visits. Damascenes 
feared predatory bedouin raids on the pilgrim caravan and on villages in the 
Hawran, an important source of grain lying to the city’s south, and they held 
bedouins in contempt for their backwardness and ignorance. The Wahhabis’ wanton 
violence against Muslims conformed to Damascenes’ perception of bedouins’ be- 
havior. The remarks of both Hasan al-Shatti and the anonymous shaykh show that 
Damascene ulama considered the Wahhabis renegades and dismissed them as pre- 
sumptuous upstarts. 

On the other hand, the Alüsis were urban ulama like those of Damascus, and 
therefore commanded respect as peers. Moreover, the Alüsis represented a different 
strain of religious reform from that of the Wahhabis. Khayr al-Din al-Alüsi 
concurred with them on the need to eliminate customs that had polytheistic implica- 
tions, but he favored neither excommunicating Muslims who followed such customs 
nor rejecting Ottoman rule. His contribution to the reform trend lay in reviving Ibn 
Taymiyyah's legacy. But his work came at roughly the same time as the emergence 
of salafism in Damascus and should be regarded as a parallel, not a cause, of the 
latter. 

The inspiration for Damascene religious reform came from “Abd al-Qàdir al- 
Jaza’iri, whose wealth, scholarship, and status as a hero of Muslim resistance to 
European aggression endowed his views with authority. His ideas about reason, 
knowledge, and communal relations neatly tied in with the concerns of Damascene 
ulama witnessing disturbing economic trends and administrative reforms dictated by 
Istanbul. Jaza’iri presented a way to confront European power by adopting new 
technologies while remaining true to Islam. At the end of his life he served as the 
point of contact between ulama in his entourage and Egyptian reformers led by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh. 

Damascene ulama became familiar with the ideas of “Abduh and Afghani 
through their short-lived journal, which articulated Muslims’ resentment of Euro- 
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pean aggression and called on ulama to purify Islam of innovations. ‘Abduh himself 
met several ulama from Jaza’iri’s circle during his two years in Beirut and impressed 
them with his reformist ideas, which maintained the stress on reason characteristic 
of Jaza’iri and added a commitment to reforming the ulama’s practices. Damascene 
ulama influenced by Jaza’iri and “Abduh eventually elaborated an interpretation of 
Islam that emphasized reason, spelled out the proper conduct of ulama, and revived 
the legacy of Ibn Taymiyyah. 


3 


The Social Roots of Salafism 


Studies of Islamic reform have tended to dwell on ideas rather than spelling out their 
social import or reformers’ motivations.! A more complete account would scru- 
tinize the reformers’ place in society rather than analyzing the ideas of Islamic 
reform alone. Some authors have suggested that nineteenth-century religious reform 
trends represented the outlook of particular social groups. In a work on late nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century intellectual trends in Syria, Munir Misa asserted 
that Islamic reform represented the outlook of “the bourgeoisie and the lesser 
aristocracy” and of “middle shaykhs.” A Russian author, Z. I. Livin, proposed that 
an Arab bourgeoisie was forming in the nineteenth century and that it interpreted 
Islam to suit its needs. Livin held that Islamic reform showed its “bourgeois es- 
sence” by viewing the human personality as an active force expressing man’s free 
will. Livin’s identification of religious reform with the bourgeoisie rests on the 
application of Marxist categories without demonstrating their suitability to his sub- 
ject, whereas Miisa’s work shows greater sensitivity to the social backgrounds of 
religious reformers and the specific nature of Syrian society. Though Misa em- 
ployed Marxist categories of social class, he noted that families, not social classes, 
were the basis of social and political struggles in late Ottoman Syria.” Moreover, he 
accurately identified middle shaykhs as the agents of religious reform, but he did not 
explain why middle ulama would pursue religious reform. The task at hand is to 
firmly establish the social background of religious reform and to explain how 
religious reform provided solutions for the predicament of its advocates. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century a social and cultural gap opened 
between Damascene ulama and both local notables and the imperial elite in Istan- 
bul. At the same time, the ulama encountered the eclectic Islamic vision of ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jaza’iri. His international status, huge wealth, and liberal views attracted a 
number of ulama who enjoyed his patronage and gradually coalesced into a distinct 
group. Because the Damascene religious reform movement emerged from Jazà'iri's 
circle, a close examination of its members would disclose whether or not salafism 
represented the outlook and interests of a particular social group. 


The Khàni Family and the Khalidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah Order 


The Khani family of Naqshbandi shaykhs typified the relationship between "Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jaza’iri’s ulama circle and the religious reform movement. Jaza’iri’s ac- 
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quaintance with the Khànis spanned three generations, beginning in 1826 with 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Khàni, and continuing after 1855 when Jazà'iri 
befriended Khani’s son and grandson. 

The Khanis owed their prominence in Damascus to their leadership of a local 
branch of the Khalidi-Naqshbandi Sufi order. It has been suggested that the Nagsh- 
bandi order contributed to the religious reform movement with its strict adherence to 
religious law, and the Khanis’ association with the Damascene circle of reformers 
would seem to affirm that idea.? However a rival Naqshbandi shaykh harassed the 
religious reformers in the early 1900s, so the Naqshbandiyyah and Islamic reform 
did not always converge. 

The Sufi order named after Baha’ al-Din al-Naqshband (1318—1389) actually 
took shape in Central Asia during the century preceding his life. An important 
development in the order occurred in northern India in the sixteenth century, when 
Ahmad Sirhindi (1563—1624) injected a dose of intolerance. Following Sirhindi's 
nickname “al-Mujaddid,” the renewer, the Naqshbandi branches that he and his 
disciples established became known as the Mujaddidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah. Murad 
al-Bukhàri (1640-1720) studied with Sirhindi's son, traveled in the Ottoman Em- 
pire founding branches of the Mujaddidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah, and settled in 
Damascus, where his descendants became leading ulama, including six juriscon- 
sults.4 Around 1822, Mufti Husayn ibn ‘Ali al-Muràdi (d. 1850) invited Abū al- 
Baha’ Diya’ al-Din Khalid al-Shahrazüri, a Kurdish Naqshbandi shaykh, to settle in 
Damascus. Shaykh Khalid had studied under the order’s leading shaykhs in India, 
where the order had undergone further change since Murad al-Bukhari’s arrival in 
Damascus. In the early nineteenth century, the Mujaddidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah 
developed a stern insistence on Sunnism that expressed Sunnis’ resentment of the 
growing power of the Sikhs, the Hindus, and the British. Indian Naqshbandis’ 
“bigoted” Sunnism appeared in a prayer that Shaykh Khalid taught, which cursed 
Christians, Jews, and Twelver Shi‘is.5 

The early nineteenth-century Indian Naqshbandiyyah, which influenced Shaykh 
Khalid, called for returning to religion’s scriptural sources and scrupulously obeying 
religious law. The eighteenth-century Delhi reformer Shah Wali Allah had incorpo- 
rated this call into the Indian Naqshbandiyyah. His son Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz instructed 
Shaykh Khalid in the order’s practices and beliefs, including its new scripturalist 
emphasis, and that could be taken to suggest that the Mujaddidiyyah-Naqshban- 
diyyah and Shaykh Khalid were precursors of modern Islamic reform. However the 
salafi Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi wrote that Shaykh Khalid's professed adherence to the 
Quran and Sunnah did not mean that he practiced ijtihad, the hallmark of modern 
reform; in fact, the Naqshbandi shaykh always followed the Shafi‘i school.® 

In 1826, Shaykh Khalid convinced a young shaykh from Hamah to move to 
Damascus and work in a mosque Khalid used as a site to propagate his order.” The 
young shaykh, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Khani, belonged to the Qadiri order 
and had a reputation for avoiding innovations in ritual and for coercing people to 
attend mosque prayers that may have attracted Shaykh Khalid's attention. Soon after 
Khani came to Damascus, Khalid made him a deputy shaykh at the Muradiyyah 
mosque. After Shaykh Khalid died in 1827, Khàni became shaykh of the order's 
Damascene branch. Shaykh Muhammad enjoyed paramount status in the local 
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branch until 1843, when Khalid's brother, Mahmud al-Sahib, came to Damascus 
and secured an appointment from the Ottomans as shaykh of the Sulaymaniyyah 
lodge, thereby establishing a rival branch. Then, three years later, yet another 
branch appeared, located at Shaykh Khalid's tomb. 

The Khàlidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah (named thus after Shaykh Khalid) of 
Damascus enjoyed the patronage of Ottoman dignitaries in Istanbul. Shakyh Khalid 
had sent emissaries to the Ottoman capital in the 1820s to propagate the order 
among influential bureaucrats and ulama. Perhaps as a result of the order's success 
in attracting Ottoman dignitaries, Muhammad al-Khani received a monthly stipend 
of 1,500 piasters, most likely through Misa Safveti, an Ottoman bureaucrat and 
devotee of the order. Safveti came to Syria as governor in 1845, and the next year, 
when he led the pilgrimage caravan, he paid homage to Khani by following his 
particular instructions in performing the pilgrim's ritual. When Khani visited Istan- 
bul in 1853, Safveti and other Ottoman followers of the Khalidiyyah-Naqshban- 
diyyah celebrated his arrival, and Safveti hosted Khani during his four-month stay.? 

Khani gave an exposition of the Khalidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah's beliefs and 
practices in a work he composed in 1837.!9 He stated that whereas the Quran and 
Sunnah suffice to instruct Muslims in law, exoteric knowledge alone cannot teach 
man to worship God fully but requires esoteric knowledge to complement it. Only a 
special guide can lead believers to that knowledge, and Sufi orders fulfill the need 
for a guide. Khani’s essay indicates that his order emphasized scripturalist (exoteric) 
aspects of religion while remaining committed to two fundamental Sufi beliefs that 
the salafis later rejected. First, Khàni wrote that a Muslim needs a shaykh to show 
the path to God. The salafis would reply that belief in the ability or power of 
shaykhs to guide believers to God imposes an intermediary between man and God 
and therefore approaches polytheism. Second, Khàni proclaimed that believers need 
esoteric knowledge to truly worship God. The salafis would argue that comprehen- 
sive knowledge of scripture suffices, although their emphasis on the "secrets" and 
“wisdom” (asrar and hikmah) of scripture indicates that the reformers retained 
traces of the esoteric paradigm. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah groomed his eldest son, Muhammad (1832—1898), 
to succeed him as shaykh of the Khanis’ branch of the Naqshbandi order. The elder 
Khani initiated his boy into the order, taught him its rituals and prayers, and passed 
on his knowledge of Shaykh Khalid’s customs. In 1846, Muhammad the younger 
married the daughter of one of Shaykh Khalid's deputies, thus bolstering his status 
in the order. In 1859, he traveled to Istanbul and renewed his acquaintance with 
Misa Safveti. Three years later, he went to Egypt in the company of Muhammad al- 
Tantàwi, another shaykh from ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri’s entourage. !! 

Shortly after Khàni returned to Damascus his father died, and for the next 30 
years Muhammad the younger headed the Khanis’ Khalidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah 
Damascene branch. In 1864, he strengthened his position in the order by marrying a 
daughter of Shaykh Khalid. That same year he began to frequent ‘Abd al-Qadir’s 
circle and to study Sufism with the amir, who provided Khani with a monthly 
stipend, named him guardian for two of his daughters, and later bequeathed him 
10,000 piasters. Khani already owned two homes in Damascus and a farm he had 
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inherited from his father. In 1898, his rural holdings produced Hawrani wheat, 
indicating a stake in Syria's grain export trade.!2 

Muhammad’s brother Ahmad (1836-1900) also worked in the Naqshbandi 
order, but financial problems drove him to switch from the Shafi‘i to the Hanafi 
legal school in order to obtain work in the provincial judicial administration. After 
several years he quit working in the courts and tried to live off his rural holdings, 
but, according to Bitar, a taste for luxury lured him back to judicial posts. The 
precise nature of Ahmad al-Khani’s financial distress is not clear, but he seems to 
have suffered such losses that when he died he left a rather paltry sum, less than 
7,000 piasters, to his heirs.!3 

Muhammad the younger's son, “Abd al-Majid (1847—1901), represented the 
third generation of Khanis to occupy a prominent place in Damascus's cultural 
scene. ‘Abd al-Majid grew up in an intellectual atmosphere dominated by his grand- 
father, father, and Jaza'iri, as his early life centered on his father's salons at the 
Muradiyyah mosque, the family home in the Qanawat quarter, and Jaza’iri’s villa in 
Dummar, a hamlet outside Damascus. In the 1870s, ‘Abd al-Majid emerged as one 
of Damascus's finest literary talents. Like other members of Jaza’iri’s circle, he 
corresponded with Muhammad “Abduh and sympathized with the local group of 
salafis. Yet he was circumspect enough to observe the convention of lauding high 
Ottoman officials in his verse and to praise an essay composed in 1900 that crit- 
icized the Wahhabis. 14 

The same financial distress that afflicted Ahmad al-Khàni vexed his nephew 
‘Abd al-Majid. For a brief time the nephew worked in a religious court as a deputy to 
the Turkish magistrate, a fellow Naqshbandi. When the magistrate transferred to 
another post, ‘Abd al-Majid resigned from the court and turned to managing his 
father’s affairs. In 1896, ‘Abd al-Majid went to Istanbul to seek an increase in his 
father's monthly stipend from 950 piasters to 1,500 piasters, which Muhammad al- 
Khani the elder used to receive. After nearly two years in Istanbul, he succeeded in 
securing a 300-piaster monthly increase. !? 

When Muhammad al-Khāni the younger died in 1898, ‘Abd al-Majid made a bid 
to succeed his father as head of the Naqshbandi order. But his uncle Shaykh Ahmad 
contested his bid and obtained the post. When Ahmad al-Khani died the following 
year, yet another uncle, ‘Abd Allah, thwarted ‘Abd al-Majid's ambitions, and the 
litterateur passed away a year later. !6 

Newcomers to the ulama corps of Damascus, the Khanis did not penetrate the 
ranks of official ulama until the new secular institutions were already beginning to 
outstrip religious posts as sources of prestige and wealth. Muhammad al-Khàni the 
younger sat on the provincial conscription council in the 1860s, ‘Abd al-Majid 
briefly held a post in a religious court, and Ahmad worked in the religious law 
courts for many years.'7 At midcentury Naqshbandi dignitaries in the capital pa- 
tronized the Khanis. Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah benefited from his ties with Misa 
Safveti, who may have had a hand in granting the Naqshbandi shaykh rural property 
and a monthly stipend. ‘Abd al-Majid’s journey to Istanbul to seek an increase in his 
father's stipend, the feuds over succession to leadership of the Nagshbandi order, 
and Ahmad's pursuit of judicial posts suggest that by the 1890s the Khanis had 
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fallen on hard times. Perhaps the order’s constituency, the elites of Istanbul and 
Damascus, had abandoned patronizing the Sufi order as their culture became more 
secular. On the other hand, the family disputes may have reflected ulama competi- 
tion for shares of a shrinking pie. 


Ahmad al-Jazà'iri 


Ahmad al-Jaza’ iri (1833—1902) lived 20 years longer than his brother ‘Abd al-Qadir, 
and belonged to the network of ulama reformers. Ahmad attained neither the wealth 
nor the prestige of his older brother, but he did enjoy French consular protection in 
addition to drawing stipends from both French and Ottoman treasuries.!? Ahmad al- 
Jazà'iri espoused Sufism in the sober, rational vein taught by his older brother and 
the Khanis. He taught at the “Annabah mosque near his home in the Bab al-Sarijah 
quarter, and conducted dhikr sessions, or Sufi rituals, of the Qadiri order at his 
home. 

In 1884/85, Ahmad al-Jaza’iri wrote an essay defending the Sufi concept of the 
unity of the cosmos in being (wahdat al-wujüd) and explaining "true" Sufism.!? In 
much the same way that ‘Abd al-Qàdir had argued in The Book of Stations, Ahmad 
held that the true Sufi scrupulously observes divine commands and prohibitions as 
the pious forefathers (al-salaf al-salih) had done. He sharply denounced those who 
claimed to possess divine gifts (al-karámát) that supposedly permitted them to 
violate the dictates of revealed law, and those who said they had reached a state of 
proximity to God and were therefore above observing religious law. Such men knew 
nothing more than how to dress as Sufis in order to exploit the gullibility of the 
popular classes. Ahmad al-Jaza’iri’s defense of wahdat al-wujüd set him apart from 
the Naqshbandi Khanis, who held that the true unity of existence lay in the percep- 
tion, not the reality, of unity (wahdat al-shuhüd). Notwithstanding this difference, 
Jaza’iri and the Khànis belonged to the same ulama faction. 

The common ground Jaza’iri shared with the reformers appears in Jamal al-Din 
al-Qasimi’s observation that Ahmad conducted Sufi rituals “void of the blemishes 
of innovation." Further, Qàsimi wrote that "his school is the oral report, acting 
according to it, and calling to adhering to it.”20 


The Bitàr Family 


Rashid Rida called ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitár "the reviver of the salafi school in 
Damascus.”2! Bitar belonged to ‘Abd al-Qadir’s circle of ulama; in fact, his constant 
attendance at Jaza’iri’s home and lessons earned him the sobriquet, “the amir's 
second."?? ‘Abd al-Razzaq came from a renowned ulama family that attained prom- 
inence in the nineteenth century at roughly the same time that Muhammad al-Khani 
came to Damascus. 

Bitár's grandfather, Ibrahim al-Bitar (1738—1813), was a wealthy merchant who 
lost his fortune to the rapacious governor of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century Syria, Ahmad Jazzar Pasha.?? Ibrahim’s son Hasan (1791—1856) studied 
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with the major ulama of Damascus and for five years closely followed the instruc- 
tion of the Egyptian scholar Hasan al-“Attar, who resided in Damascus from 1810 to 
1815.4 

Around 1820, the notables of the Maydan, a large quarter on the southern edge of 
Damascus, invited Hasan al-Bitar to live in their quarter to serve as prayer leader, 
teacher, and preacher at the Karim al-Din, or “the Daqqàq," mosque. Hasan al-Bitar 
acquired such influence in his newly adopted quarter that in 1846 the Ottoman 
magistrate became angry with him for allegedly interfering with the government’s 
business. The magistrate probably resented Shaykh Hasan’s intercession with Ot- 
toman officials on behalf of his Maydani clients, or the magistrate may have objected 
to Bitar’s authority in the quarter, where he resolved disputes and problems rather 
than referring them to Ottoman authorities.25 When the magistrate summoned Bitar 
and upbraided him, news of the confrontation spread, and an angry, well-armed 
crowd of Maydanis formed to demonstrate in Bitar’s support. The judge retreated and 
apologized to Bitàr before an assembled group of ulama and notables. The incident 
indicates not only the popular following some ulama had but the tenuous nature of 
Ottoman authority in Damascus at that time. 

In 1847, Sultan Abdülmecid invited Bitar to attend the ceremonial circumcision 
of his sons. As a guest of the imperial court, Bitar received a large sum to cover the 
expenses of travel to Istanbul, where Bitar met the empire’s leading religious author- 
ity, Shaykh al-Islam "Arif Hikmet Pasha, another former student of the Egyptian 
Shaykh Hasan al-Attar.26 Sultan Abdülmecid granted Bitár an audience and 
awarded him a monthly stipend. 

This royal reception elevated Bitar’s status, and though he never parlayed his 
prestige into an official post, he firmly established the Bitar name in Damascus's 
ulama circles by acquiring a following in the Maydan and patronage in Istanbul. 
Shaykh Hasan’s four sons, all of whom he tutored, perpetuated the family's celebri- 
ty. The eldest son, Muhammad (1816—1895), ascended to the ranks of the official 
ulama, a move requiring that he switch from the Sháfi'i to the Hanafi school. 
Around 1865, the chief jurisconsult selected Muhammad al-Bitàr to serve as one of 
his deputies, and he remained in the post for 30 years until he died. Apparently he 
did not or could not use it to augment his personal wealth, as he bequeathed to his 
children a modest sum, 19,660 piasters, most of which came from the sale of his 
large private library.?? 

Shaykh Hasan's second son, “Abd al-Ghani (1824—1897), became a scholar and 
teacher of such Sufi texts as Ibn ‘Arabi’s The Meccon Revelations. ‘Abd al-Ghani's 
son Baha’ al-Din (1849—1910) also devoted his life to Sufism, and in a magnani- 
mous gesture of piety he gave away the considerable property he had inherited from 
his mother, thereby becoming known as Abü Fuqara', "father of the poor." Both 
Shaykh Hasan's youngest son, Salim (d. 1923), and ‘Abd al-Razzàq taught and 
preached at the Daqgàq mosque.?® 

During the anti-Christian outburst in 1860, “Abd al-Razzaq publicly condemned 
the rioters in a sermon at the Daqqaq mosque. Only 23 years old at the time, Bitar 
followed the lead of the Maydan’s other prominent ulama and notables who pro- 
tected the Christian residents of the quarter. The Maydani notables may have acted 
thus because of their involvement in exporting grain to Europe, and Maydani Chris- 
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tians may have helped the notables cultivate ties with European importers. Further- 
more, Maydani Christians did not manufacture textiles and so did not compete with 
Muslim weavers, unlike the residents of the old Christian quarter, Bab Tuma.?? It 
seems that social and economic ties between Maydani Christians and Muslims lay 
behind the protection the latter afforded to the quarter’s Christians in July 1860. 
In his account of the riots, Bitar reproached the perpetrators of the atrocities and 
vividly described the terrified state of surviving Christians who took refuge in the 
homes of Maydani notables. On the other hand, Bitar disapproved of Fuad Pasha’s 
stern measures against the city’s Muslim leadership, including heavy taxes on Mus- 
lims to indemnify Christians.30 
Of the next 25 years of Bitàr's life, little is known other than that he became 
Jazá'iri's close companion and that he hosted salons at which ulama met for literary 
discussions, singing, and chanting Sufi verse. Bitar probably first corresponded 
with Muhammad “Abduh in the spring of 1885, after Muhammad “Abd al-Jawad al- 
Qayati’s visit to Damascus. In April 1886, he went to Beirut, where he stayed with 
Qayati, who introduced him to “Abduh. These contacts corroborate his grandson’s 
observation that Bitar embraced salafism when he was about 50 years old, which 
was in 1887. In a letter to Qāyāti, Bitar wrote that as soon as he returned to 
Damascus he described Qayati and the other Egyptians to his friends and conveyed 
Qayati’s greetings to Muhyi al-Din al-Jaza’iri (Abd al-Qadir’s son) and others.?! 
Bitar’s one published work, a massive yet incomplete three-volume biographical 
dictionary of the thirteenth Muslim century, contains ambiguous evidence of his 
views. He composed much of the work before his conversion to salafism, and con- 
sequently many passages evoke a world of supernatural forces, spells, amulets, and 
miracles performed by Sufi shaykhs. Moreover, Bitar highly praised men who later 
became his bitter enemies.?? The original manuscript contains more such passages 
than the published work edited by ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s grandson, Muhammad Bahjat 
al-Bitar, who deleted many portions approving practices and beliefs that “Abd al- 
Razzaq later rejected.?? Sections of the work that Bitar probably wrote later in his 
life reflect his new scripturalist convictions. Examples of such passages include his 
praise of Nu màn al-Alüsi's tribute to Ibn Taymiyyah, A Clear View, condemnation 
of Sufis who openly flouted religious precepts, criticism of inheriting religious 
posts, a biography of Siddiq Hasan Khan and his father Hasan al-Qanawji, and a bi- 
ography of Jamal al-Din al-Afghàni that Bitar obtained from Muhammad ‘Abduh.34 
The Bitars became prominent around the same time that the Khanis did, and both 
families’ fortunes rose while the ulama’s status as a group was declining. Like the 
Khanis, the Bitars ascended by establishing a local base and cementing it with ties to 
Istanbul. The two ulama families also resembled each other in standing just outside 
the ranks of Damascus’s high ulama, men of wealthier families holding more pres- 
tigious posts. 


‘Abd al-Ghani al-Ghunaymi 


‘Abd al-Ghani al-Ghunaymi al-Maydani (1807-1881) had a reputation as a liberal 
thinker and contributed to the intellectual formation of Damascus’s foremost advocate 
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of educational reform, Tahir al-Jaza’iri. Ghunaymi was a well-to-do man who at- 
tained fame more through his qualities as a scholar than as a notable. Though he held 
no official post, he was one of the Maydan’s most influential ulama along with the 
Bitars. In fact Ghunaymi developed close, friendly ties with Hasan al-Bitàr, whose 
move to the Maydan he commemorated in verse. During the 1860 riot, he joined other 
Maydani ulama and notables in protecting Christians fleeing their burning quarter.?5 

By 1862, Ghunaymi had begun to frequent ‘Abd al-Qadir’s circle, and that year he 
traveled with the amir to the Hijaz. On the way to Mecca, they stopped in Alexandria, 
where foreign consuls and Egyptian officials received them, and in Cairo, where 
Viceroy Isma'il invited them to a banquet honoring the French architect of the Suez 
Canal, which was under construction.?$ 


Tahir al-Jaza'iri 


In 1847, an Algerian shaykh fled the French conquerors of his land and emigrated to 
Damascus. The emigrant, Salih al-Jaza'iri (d. 1868), became a leading scholar among 
the city's handful of Maliki ulama and earned a reputation for his expertise in astrono- 
my and other rational sciences. Along with Shaykh Ghunaymi, Shaykh Salih instilled 
in his son, Tahir al-Jaza’iri (1852-1920), an aptitude for studying rational sciences. 
Tahir credited Ghunaymi with opposing rigid thinking and scorning those supersti- 
tions and popular religious practices that masqueraded as Islam.37 

By the time Tahir came under Ghunaymi’s tutelage, he had attended a govern- 
ment secondary school that introduced him to natural sciences, history, archaeology, 
Persian, and Turkish. Before the early 1860s, a shaykh like Salih al-Jaza’iri would 
have simply passed on his own store of knowledge to his son in much the same way he 
had learned it. The first government schools established in the 1860s made it possible 
to study subjects outside the religious curriculum without exposure to the cultural in- 
fluence of foreign mission schools. Salih al-Jaza’iri’s interest in subjects like 
astronomy may have disposed him to send Tahir to a government school to supple- 
ment his religious education. In addition, Tahir’s innate intellectual curiosity led him 
to seek out students attending mission schools.38 

Tahir al-Jaza’iri could have followed in his father’s footsteps by working in the 
religious institution as a teacher, but his particular upbringing, which involved far 
more contact with Turks than other sons of ulama experienced, steered him down a 
different path. Most biographical sources state that Tahir’s contacts with Turks and his 
command of Turkish influenced his intellectual formation, but none of the sources 
spell out their significance.?? Perhaps his Turkish teachers imparted an appreciation 
of science and European technological advances. 

Although the effect of Tahir’s Turkish teachers and associates on his thinking is 
not clear, their role in launching his career is discernible. When the renowned Ot- 
toman reformer Midhat Pasha arrived in Damascus as governor in 1878, Tahir was 
teaching at a government primary school located in the mausoleum of Sultan Zahir 
Baybars. Midhat’s ideas for administrative reform included the improvement of edu- 
cation for Muslim children. One of Tahir’s Turkish friends in the provincial 
administration recommended him to Midhat to work on the project of setting up new 
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schools, and in the first half of 1879, Jazà'iri joined the Benevolent Society that was 
founded at Midhat’s behest and helped convert rooms in mosques and schools into 
classrooms for primary schools. Later that year Midhat appointed him superintendent 
of schools in the province, and Tahir designed curricula and composed textbooks in 
the clear style characteristic of the Ottoman reform movement and the salafis. Two 
years later, when a provincial board of education supplanted the Benevolent Society, 
Tahir al-Jaza’iri played a seminal role in founding Syria's first public library. He col- 
laborated with other board members, mostly ulama, in gathering books endowed for 
religious schools and placing them in a repository built in the mausoleum of Sultan 
Zahir Baybars, thus founding the Zahiriyyah Library.^? 

In the early 1880s, Tahir al-Jazà'iri worked for educational reform by composing 
school primers to teach grammar, religious doctrine, arithmetic, and anatomy, as well 
as by organizing the new book collection at the Zahiriyyah Library. The provincial 
press published his textbooks, in which he endeavored to combine sound education in 
religion with a grounding in “rational sciences," a principal goal of the salafis.^! 
Through his work at the Zahiriyyah Library, Tahir acquired a unique grasp of long- 
forgotten texts, including works by the thirteenth-century thinker Ibn Taymiyyah.^? 
Tahir's wide reading in the manuscripts made him a central figure in the nascent 
movement to revive elements of the Arab-Islamic heritage supportive of the salafi 
interpretation of Islam. 42 


The Qasimi Family 


While Jaza’iri worked for reform from his post in the provincial education institu- 
tion, a promising young religious student was attracting the attention of Damascus's 
outstanding religious teachers. This student, Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi (1866— 1914), 
hailed from a recently established family of ulama and became in due course the 
foremost proponent of religious reform in Damascus from 1896 until 1914.44 

Qasimi’s grandfather Qasim al-Hallag (1806—1867) worked as a barber in his 
youth, but in 1825 quit his trade to pursue a religious education. Qàsim's first 
teacher was a sayyid (descendant of the Prophet) of Egyptian origin, Salih al-Dasuqi 
(1785—1831/2), who did not belong to the elite corps of notable ulama. In 1824, 
Dasüqi added the imamate at the prestigious Sinaniyyah mosque to his tenure as 
teacher and preacher at the Hassan mosque. After Dasüqi's death, Qasim studied 
with a number of elite ulama and developed friendly ties with the city's foremost 
scholar of oral reports and scion of a high ulama family, “Abd al-Rahman al-Kuzbari 
(1771—1846).45 

In 1840, Kuzbari gave Qasim’s career a boost when he invited other high ulama to 
attend the closing lesson on a famous collection of oral reports that Qàsim had been 
teaching at a minor mosque. Kuzbari suggested to Qasim that he hold the closing 
lesson at the Sinaniyyah mosque, the second most important one in Damascus.^9 
Soon after the episode, Qasim al-Hallaq moved to the Hassàn mosque, where he 
served as prayer leader, preacher, and teacher for 20 years, a move that confirmed his 
higher status. 

In the next two decades Qasim achieved the distinctions of a middle shaykh. In 
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1842, he married the niece of his former teacher, Salih al-Dasüqi, thus improving his 
social status with this match. He acquired multiple affiliations to Sufi orders and trav- 
eled to Egypt to study with ulama at al-Azhar. In 1862, Qasim reached the peak of his 
career when he succeeded the late Shafi‘i prayer leader of the Sinaniyyah mosque and 
began giving lessons on oral reports and jurisprudence there. His promotion to the 
Sinaniyyah mosque probably gave him the means to purchase a large home in the 
Qanawat quarter in 1863. When Qasim died in December 1867, his prominence mer- 
ited the publication of some of his poems by the official provincial printing press.47 

An improvement in Qasim’s material fortunes accompanied his rise in status. A 
number of anecdotes from the early 1840s show a man of poor means struggling to 
make ends meet, whereas in later years he had acquired a fair amount of wealth, ena- 
bling him to engage in moneylending and to bequeath 11,000 piasters and a spacious 
house to his heirs.^8 

Qasim al-Hallaq's career illustrates how someone from an artisan background 
could enter the ranks of the ulama. He left a trade to become a scholar, and schol- 
arship, like other trades, had a hierarchy through which one ascended by learning the 
craft's lore and techniques and by conforming to its cultural norms. As an apprentice 
needs a master, Qasim the religious student needed the patronage of a master scholar 
to promote his fortunes. With the support of Salih al-Dasüqi and ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Kuzbari, Qasim secured a place in the ulama corps by the time he was 35 years old. 

The status and means Qasim attained after years of study passed by birthright to 
his first son, Muhammad Sa‘id al-Qasimi (1843—1900). Muhammad Sa‘id’s upbring- 
ing followed the pattern of education of scholars’ sons, so that, as in any other trade, 
the father imparted his knowledge and skills to his son. After memorizing the Quran, 
he attended his father’s lessons on Arabic and religious subjects as well as studying 
with other ulama. When Muhammad Sa‘id was 19 he began to assist his father’s 
lessons at the Sinaniyyah mosque and serve as preacher at the Hassan mosque. When 
Qasim died in 1867, Muhammad Sa‘id, just 24 years old, succeeded him as prayer 
leader, teacher, and preacher at the Sinaniyyah mosque.^? 

Besides the post at the mosque, Muhammad Sa'id al-Qasimi inherited about 1,800 
piasters and a share in the family home. Some time later he bought his brothers’ shares 
in the house to make it his sole property. How he managed that is unclear, as his sti- 
pend for working at the mosque was a mere 200 piasters per month; perhaps he 
prospered when he traded in kitchen utensils and drinking glasses imported from Eu- 
rope. Muhammad Sa‘id somehow did well enough to dispense with the preacher's 
post at the Hassan mosque in 1882, which he passed on to his brother Muhammad.50 

The biographies of Muhammad Sa'id al-Qàsimi note that he avoided the company 
of wealthy and powerful men. For instance, when Ottoman officials and local nota- 
bles invited him to such formal occasions as Ramadan banquets he rarely attended, 
because he considered it unworthy of scholars to associate with rulers and thought 
that only ulama seeking official posts attended such occasions.?! While he may have 
believed that such distance was necessary to preserve his virtue, his independent re- 
ligious post enabled him to keep aloof from the elite. 

Muhammad Sa'id al-Qàsimi composed poetry that expressed his bitter resentment 
toward Damascus's wealthy elite.5? In one poem Qasimi ranted against the greed, 
miserliness, immorality, and impiety of Damascus's wealthy class, especially their 
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failure to pay the obligatory tax on wealth (al-zakat) enjoined by Islamic law. He gave 
a derogatory description of a rich man’s demise: the gathering of the town rabble at his 
home to receive alms; the hypocritical prayers recited for the deceased; the heirs’ 
quarrelling over the estate; their irreverent behavior and squandering of their pa- 
trimony on prostitutes and wine-soaked parties. In another poem, he heaped scorn on 
men who pretended to be scholars but were nothing but arrogant swindlers hypo- 
critically preaching to people while they themselves acted greedily and insulted true 
scholars. 

Muhammad Sa'id al-Qasimi composed these scathing poems in his later years, 
between 1896 and 1900, and they articulate the growing gap between the wealthy 
elite and middle ulama, and, among the ulama, between those devoted to schol- 
arship and those who pursued posts for power and prestige. The roots of that split 
lay in the local elite’s willingness to work in the new secular institutions of the 
Tanzimat. Moreover, as the ulama’s political importance and social status dwindled, 
the cultural and moral standards they upheld lost ground among the local elite. The 
new urban elite, which based its power on large rural property holdings and bureau- 
cratic posts, may have emulated cultural trends emanating from Istanbul and Eu- 
rope. Perhaps even more galling to men like Qasimi were ulama holding official 
posts in the new order, men who in his view lacked both adequate training and moral 
fiber. 

Muhammad Sa'id al-Qasimi may have been only a second-generation shaykh, 
but he identified strongly with the values, norms, and manners attaching to the 
status of the ulama, perhaps more so than men from long-established families who 
might have been less self-conscious about upholding the same values because their 
status was assured. Younger members of those families were tending to study at 
public schools and to pursue careers in the lay bureaucracy.?? Qasimi expressed 
deep repugnance at Damascus's wealthy elite, both civilian and religious, a sen- 
sibility absent in the writings of his father, who died before the rearrangement of 
social relations wrought by mid-nineteenth-century economic and political changes. 

Muhammad Sa‘id al-Qasimi inherited his status as a shaykh, but he also pos- 
sessed the requisite intellectual gifts to gain fame for a wide knowledge of history, 
literature, and poetry. His evening salons, noted for singing and recitation of verse, 
attracted leading religious scholars and literati.*4 In such a rich intellectual atmo- 
sphere and comfortable, though not opulent, home, Muhammad Said raised his 
eldest son, Jamal al-Din. 

The early upbringing and education of Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi followed the 
usual course for the children of ulama. He memorized the Quran, learned to read 
and write, and then studied medieval glosses and commentaries on classical texts 
concerning language and the religious sciences. Jamal al-Din deviated from the 
traditional course at the age of 12 when he attended the government school at the 
mausoleum of Zahir Baybars. Aside from his formal education, Jamal al-Din noted 
in his autobiographical writings that as a boy he loved to copy books, compose 
essays, and read works of history and literature in the family library.>> 

In 1880, Jamal al-Din began assisting his father's lessons, much as Sa'id had 
done when he was young, and giving evening lessons of his own on jurisprudence. 
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Meanwhile, he pursued advanced studies with leading ulama, from whom he re- 
ceived certificates (ijazat) attesting his mastery of prescribed texts. That same year 
he began studying with Muhammad al-Khani, who had long attended Muhammad 
Sa‘id’s salons and who became Qasimi’s companion for the next 14 years and 
encouraged his pupil to compose essays. For seven years (1885—1892) Khani gave 
Jamal al-Din instruction in Sufism, grammar, jurisprudence, and oral reports. Soon 
after they first met, Khàni initiated Qasimi into the Naqshbandi order, but Jamal al- 
Din attended its rituals for only a short time before quitting the order.5° 

In January 1886, Qasimi, not yet 20 years old, began his career in local religious 
posts when people from the nearby Bab al-Sarijah quarter asked him to serve as 
Shafi‘i prayer leader at the 'Annabah mosque. Ahmad al-Jaza’iri headed the party 
from Bab al-Sarijah because he was a leading notable, the Maliki prayer leader, and 
teacher at the mosque. Jamal al-Din's move to the ‘Annabah mosque marked the 
beginning of a close relationship with Ahmad al-Jaza’iri, who, along with Khani 
and ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitàr, was a major intellectual influence on Qasimi, accord- 
ing to the latter’s autobiographical notes. Over 20 years earlier Ahmad al-Jaza’iri 
had studied oral reports and Quranic exegesis with Qasim al-Hallaq and received 
from him a certificate, which he passed on to Jamal al-Din in the 1880s. Though 30 
years Qasimi’s senior, Ahmad became his good friend and a source of information 
on the Algerian resistance to France’s invasion and political relations between 
Europe and Muslim countries.>7 

Through Jamal al-Din’s studies with Muhammad al-Khàni he met ‘Abd al-Majid, 
who had recently become acquainted with Muhammad “Abduh. ‘Abd al-Razzàq al- 
Bitar rounded out the circle of reformist scholars who influenced Qasimi. Among 
Damascus’s ulama, Qasimi most respected Bitar, who became his close friend for 
nearly three decades until Jamal al-Din's death in 1914.5 It appears odd, therefore, 
that nowhere did Qasimi or his biographers mention the circumstances of their 
acquaintance. They probably first met through either Ahmad al-Jaza’iri or Muham- 
mad al-Khani, both of whom Bitar had known for years. 

Muhammad Sa'id al-Qasimi imparted to Jamal al-Din his antipathy toward 
wealthy folk who neglected religious and social obligations to take care of the poor. 
Jamal al-Din once wrote that the poor of Damascus resorted to beggary because the 
wealthy greedily hoarded their fortunes. Qasimi blamed corrupt jurists for concoct- 
ing legal fictions (kiyal) to relieve the rich of their divinely ordained duty to ease the 
misery of the poor. He observed that whereas artisans, middling merchants, and 
poor folk regularly attended mosque prayers, the wealthy came only for the Friday 
prayer and holy days.>? 

Jamal al-Din’s early writings provide few clues that he would later challenge 
prevailing conceptions of Islam. In his first composition, a commentary on a text 
about reciting the Quran, he broke no new ground. He did state the classic Hanbali 
position on the nature of God’s attributes, namely, that knowledge of God’s essence 
surpasses human reason, and that man can know of God only what the Quran 
revealed of Him.© In the field of dialectical theology (kalam) that position is known 
as madhhab al-salaf (school of the forefathers), implying that the first generations 
of Muslims held that belief and that later theological views were innovations. 
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However the word salaf in this expression did not have the connotations that Qasimi 
later attributed to it when he referred his interpretations of jurisprudence and wor- 
ship to the way of the salaf. 

In 1888, Qasimi wrote a text for recital on the Prophet's birthday (mawlid al- 
nabi), and he based his text on a work that excluded customary anecdotes of 
miracles and superstitions usually affirmed at the popular ceremony. Qasimi never 
denied the reality of miracles as such, but he and the other salafis believed that many 
miracle stories about the Prophet had no scriptural basis, and therefore constituted 
accretions that discredited religion before a growing number of skeptics.6! 

Qasimi’s essay on the Prophet's birthday may have signified a step toward 
salafism, not as an existent body of thought but as a tendency to purify religion of 
accretions, but the colophon on the essay indicates he had not yet broken with 
certain customs. He signed his name to the manuscript as Muhammad Jamal al-Din 
Abi al-Faraj al-Qàsimi al-Ash‘ari al-Dimashqi al-Nagshbandi al-Khàlidi al-Shafi‘i. 
He thereby proclaimed partisan sentiments for the Shàfi'i legal school, Ash'ari 
dialectical theology, and the Naqshbandiyyah-Khalidiyyah Sufi order, sentiments he 
later renounced. Qàsimi signed his name to a manuscript thusly for the last time a 
year later, in 1889, after which he signed as Muhammad Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi al- 
Dimashqi, omitting all references to legal schools, Sufi orders, and theological 
schools.9? 

In the early 1890s, the Syrian provincial council nominated Jamal al-Din for 
four consecutive years to undertake teaching tours in Damascus's outlying districts 
during Ramadan. He wrote an account of his first tour in 1892, listing the villages 
he visited in Wadi al-Ajam, which lies to Damascus's southwest, describing the 
countryside, and naming the ulama and officials he met along the way. Of his 
instruction, he wrote only that he led prayers and gave lessons.9? The following year 
Qasimi toured the Nabak district north of Damascus, and in 1894 and 1895 he gave 
lessons in Baalbak district, a mostly Twelver Shiñ region in eastern Lebanon. 

Qasimi’s April 1895 tour in Baalbak was his last Ramadan teaching tour. The 
provincial administration stopped appointing ulama for such educational and re- 
ligious missions. Moreover, even if they had continued, the provincial council 
probably would not have appointed Qasimi because of a controversy that swirled 
around him a few months later. 


Other Reformers 


Five other ulama belonged to the reformist faction but did not come from such 
renowned families as the Khanis, Bitars, Jazá'iris, or Qàsimis. Salim al-Bukhari 
(1851—1927), the son of a low-ranking army officer of Anatolian origin, became a 
religious scholar by dint of his own efforts. Bukhari studied with various ulama in 
Damascus, then traveled to Mecca to continue his studies. On returning to 
Damascus, he landed a post as jurisconsult of an artillery battalion in thc Ottoman 
army stationed in Damascus. His proficiency in Turkish, which he probably ac- 
quired from his father, his education in a state school, and his religious training 
most likely got him the post. For 40 years Salim al-Bukhàri was an important figure 
in the salafi movement.® 
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"Abd al-Hakim al-Afghani (1834/35—1908) was born in Qandahar, Afghanistan. 
He traveled to India, the Hijaz, and Jerusalem before settling in Damascus, where 
he resided at the Oral Reports College (Dar al-Hadith al-Nawawiyyah), which 'Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri had restored to prominence in 1856. Afghani never married, did 
not hold a post, and lived ascetically on a small income from his work as a potter. 
He opposed such innovations as using charms and amulets to cure illnesses, and he 
favored ijtihad, even though he followed the rulings of the Hanafi school. He 
apparently favored the application of ijtihàd within a legal school, a limited defini- 
tion of ijtihad that the salafis transcended.® 

Another reformist shaykh from Afghanistan, ‘Abd al-Baqi al-Afghani (d. 1905), 
was born in Kabul, grew up in Peshawar, and migrated to Rampur in India, where 
he taught for 25 years and where the reformist Ahl-i Hadith movement may have 
influenced him. He then traveled to the Hijaz and Syria, where he spent the last 20 
years of his life. He swelled in Damascus but briefly, preferring to travel as an 
itinerant teacher throughout Syria until he settled in Homs in 1902.56 

“Abd al-Qadir ibn Badran (1848—1927) was yet another outsider who became a 
Damascene reformer. Born in th nearby village of Duma to a local ulama family, Ibn 
Badran studied with prominent Damascene ulama and attended tbe lessons of “Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri. Ibn Badran first belonged to the Shafi‘i school, but after study- 
ing the four Sunni schools he converted to the Hanbali school as a result of the 
impression made on him by Ibn Taymiyyah and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah. For a 
time Ibn Badran taught at the Umayyad mosque, then at the ‘Abd Allah al-‘Azm 
religious school.®7 

A similarly peripheral figure, Ahmad al-Nuwaylati (ca. 1868—1938), came from 
a family of artisans, and, like Ibn Badran, never rose above the standing of religious 
teacher. Nuwaylati taught illiterate artisans and workers at the Umayyad mosque, 
using language comprehensible to his audience, unlike the high ulama’s practice. 
He expressed the views of middle ulama like Muhammad Sa‘id al-Qasimi when he 
castigated the wealthy of the city and impostor ulama; he also strove to eliminate 
ritual innovations.98 


Conclusion: Salafism and Middle Ulama 


The ulama discussed above—the Bitars, the Khanis, Ahmad al-Jaza’iri, ‘Abd al- 
Ghani al-Ghunaymi—shared more than a common association with ‘Abd al-Qàdir 
al-Jaza’iri. They also shared a common position in the ranks of the ulama, namely, 
middling status, modest wealth, and local posts, but not official posts or the most 
prestigious local posts. These men stood a cut below the high ulama who monopo- 
lized the most important religious posts and accumulated great wealth. Members of 
‘Abd al-Qadir’s circle possessed influence in their respective quarters (Bitar and 
Ghunaymi in the Maydan) and Sufi orders (Khani in the Naqshbandiyyah, Ahmad 
al-Jaza’iri in the Qadiriyyah). Each of them had enough wealth to do without official 
posts, yet their status entitled them to frequent the circles of official ulama and 
Ottoman administrators. 

Besides sharing a common position in the ulama corps, most of the reformers 
were newcomers to the ranks of Damascus’s ulama. The Khanis, the Afghani 
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shaykhs, Ibn Badran, and both Jaza’iri clans had recently settled in Damascus, 
while the Bitárs and the Qasimis had attained ulama status fairly recently. Families 
like the Hamzawis, ‘Ajlanis, ‘Attars, Ghazzis, Kuzbaris, Kaylanis, and Ustuwanis 
had produced prominent ulama for over a century, and they controlled the key 
religious posts of Damascus.°? ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri himself accumulated more 
wealth than the notable ulama families, but he never overcame the stigma of an 
outsider in the eyes of most Damascene Muslims. 

We can further distinguish between the high ulama and Jazá'iri's circle by 
considering their roles in the 1860 massacre of Christians and its aftermath. At the 
time of the upheaval, six elite ulama held seats on the provincial council, and 
though they may not have had a hand in instigating the riots, Fuad Pasha exiled all of 
them. On the other hand, most of Jaza’iri’s ulama associates actively opposed the 
riots, and all of them emerged from Fuad Pasha’s investigations unscathed. Bitar 
and Ghunaymi acted out of solidarity with other Maydani ulama and notables; 
Muhammad al-Khani the elder was an immigrant shaykh who stood apart from the 
city’s high ulama and enjoyed patronage in Istanbul. 

The ulama in “Abd al-Qadir’s camp escaped the punishment dealt to more 
prominent ulama; however, they suffered the effects of the malaise that afflicted 
Syrian ulama as a result of the Tanzimat. The Bitars, the Khanis, and the Qasimis’ 
family histories showed an upward trajectory in a status group declining in relation 
to new local elites and ruling groups in the imperial capital. Propertied ulama 
families continued to prosper in the new economic and social order by investing in 
rural lands and preparing sons for careers in both religious posts and the growing 
secular bureaucracy. Middle ulama did not possess the means to compete for re- 
ligious posts, and their limited wealth hampered their chances of joining the bo- 
nanza in rural estates. Their precarious social position made them more sensitive to 
the ulama’s marginalization. Faced with the bleak prospect of further deterioration 
in their status, some middle ulama attempted to arrest their group’s decline by 
redefining the role of the ulama and reinterpreting Islam. 

The agent of that reinterpretation was ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitaér, whose rela- 
tionships with ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri and Muhammad ‘Abduh made a profound 
impression on him. In his turn Bitar imparted the reformist creed to younger ulama 
like Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi, who developed an elaborate vision of religious practice 
on the basis of general principles espoused by Bitar. 

The salafi interpretation of Islam, then, represented an assertion of the relevance 
of “true” ulama’s stock of knowledge. Specifically, the salafis reconciled current 
ideas about reason, science, and progress with religion to disprove an assumption 
embedded in the Tanzimat and later Ottoman reforms, namely that the ulama lacked 
the knowledge and skills necessary to guide the empire to prosperity. The salafis 
meant to show that the ulama (religious intellectuals) were quite capable, on both 
technical and moral grounds, of guiding society. At the same time the salafis 
criticized the practices of Damascus’s official ulama and implied that they them- 
selves possessed the intellectual and moral qualifications for high posts. Therefore, 
within the boundaries of the ulama status group, salafism represented the outlook of 
some middle ulama, while in the context of the empire, salafism expressed the 
ulama’s desire to recover their former stature. 


4 


The Emergence of Salafism 


in Damascus: Early Vicissitudes, 
1896-1904 


Damascene ulama coped with the challenges posed by the new social and cultural 
order in various ways. Some wealthy ulama joined the emergent landholding- 
bureaucratic elite by acquiring rural landholdings and obtaining posts in the expand- 
ing bureaucracy. Those ulama who obtained choice religious posts adhered to estab- 
lished practices in jurisprudence and education. Middle ulama, who lacked the 
means to join either the urban elite or to secure high religious posts, had two 
motives to formulate a critique of more fortunate ulama. First, incumbent ulama 
stood between middle ulama and the greater influence afforded by higher posts. 
Second, middle ulama could hold the incumbents accountable for the general de- 
cline of the ulama’s status. Salafism, then, represented both a critique of official 
ulama’s practices and an assertion that the ulama should play a leading role in 
governing the empire. 

Salafism’s central concept, ijtihad, had a critical edge in that it discredited the 
basis of current religious jurisprudence: emulation of the legal schools’ authorities. 
Ulama incumbents of the religious court posts referred their decisions to precedents 
codified in the legal schools’ compendia of precepts. The salafis argued that true 
Islam forbids qualified ulama to practice emulation, which is proper only for ordi- 
nary Muslims incapable of deriving legal rulings. Ljtihàd challenged the official 
ulama’s customary authority because it clashed with emulation. The official ulama 
quickly perceived that salafism threatened their authority, which they may have been 
more zealous to protect in view of the inroads made by civil courts and public 
schools on the ulama’s traditional domains. 

The hostility that the salafis encountered from other ulama drove them to seek 
consolation in contacts with reformers outside Damascus. By correspondence and 
travel, the Damascene salafis cultivated a network of religious reformers holding 
similar goals, and these outside contacts enabled the salafis to break out of their 
local isolation and to participate in an intellectual movement encompassing much of 
the Muslim world. 
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The Mujtahids Incident 


The salafis appeared as a distinct group for the first time in January 1896, when rival 
ulama embroiled them in a controversy that led to the reformers’ trial. The “muj- 
tahids incident” (hadithat al-mujtahidin), as the controversy became known, partly 
backfired on its plotters, who sought to intimidate the salafis into silence but wound 
up bringing them a measure of celebrity instead.! 

Events leading to the incident began in December 1895, when Ahmad al-Jaza’ iri 
visited Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi and asked him if he would like to visit ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Bitar and Salim Samarah, both of whom resided in the Maydan, across 
town from the ‘Annabah mosque, where Jaza’iri and Qasimi worked.? The four 
ulama had known each other for years, so the social call had no apparent signifi- 
cance beyond that of a customary visit. During their conversation they complained 
that the distance between their homes made opportunities to see one another infre- 
quent. To remedy the situation, they agreed to meet once a week and to take turns 
hosting one another. 

Qasimi held the first meeting in his room at the ‘Annabah mosque on Wednesday 
morning, December 19. Bitar, Jaza'iri, Samarah, Qàsimi's cousin Mustafa al- 
Hallag, and some of Qàsimi's students attended a few hours of scholarly discus- 
sion.? A week later Mustafa al-Hallàq held the next meeting, at which Muhammad 
Sa‘id al-Qàsimi and other ulama joined the core group. Ahmad al-Jaza’iri took his 
turn as host next, and again the group's number grew. At the fourth meeting two 
notables hostile to Qasimi showed up and argued with members of the group. 
Qasimi became upset with the intruders, whom he deemed incompetent to discuss 
scholarly issues. 

At the group's fifth meeting the doyen of Damascus's ulama, Bakri al-‘Attar, 
attended, thereby conferring more prestige on the group, for the “Attar family had 
produced eminent ulama for over a century. Shaykh Bakri himself held a well- 
endowed teaching post at the Sulaymaniyyah Sufi shrine and had a reputation for his 
erudition and teaching.^ ‘Attar’s presence may have riled Qasimi’s enemies and 
contributed indirectly to the mujtahids incident, for though Shaykh Bakri did not 
espouse reformist views, he had tacitly endorsed Qasimi’s study group when he 
attended. 

The fifth meeting marked a step toward a sharper definition of the group’s 
purpose. The members decided to select a book to study together, and after brief 
discussion, they agreed on ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani’s Removing the Affliction 
from the Entire Community, a sixteenth-century work that compiled Prophetic oral 
reports setting forth the precepts of rituals and transactions. Sha'rüni had embraced 
the same position as the salafis in opposing legal school partisanship and claiming 
the right to examine the proofs of legal schools’ precepts. He tried to base rulings on 
Prophetic oral reports, which he placed above those decisions of the legal schools 
that were based on jurists’ opinions. Qasimi undertook to compose a gloss on the 
work, annotating its oral reports and explaining difficult passages.” 

‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar invited the group, his brother "Abd al-Ghani, and other 
friends to his home for the next session toward the end of January 1896. Qasimi 
noted that in discussing matters such as the impurity of wine “only precision pleases 
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them [the discussion group], and only clear proof with exactness convinces them.” 
Qàsimi added that at the same meeting “a man attended who by his attire belongs to 
the ulama, but who spreads slanderous rumors.” After the session this shaykh 
joined the two notables who had come to the meeting two weeks before. Together 
they spread such rumors about Qasimi’s group that it became known as the mu- 
jtahids’ club (jam'iyyat al-mujtahidin), and it became identified with Qasimi, so 
people called it “the Jamali school." More ominously, people began to speak darkly 
of an alleged secret agenda. To allay growing suspicions about the group's motives, 
one of its members, Amin al-Safarjalani, invited Bakri al-‘Attar to meet with its 
leaders. Shaykh Bakri told them that they had a reputation for practicing ijtihad 
(something most ulama considered forbidden for their generation).9 The alleged 
mujtahids defended their discussions, and “Attar admitted they had done nothing 
wrong; in fact, he had a positive impression of the group. At the conclusion of their 
meeting with “Attar the members probably felt relieved, but right after that the 
controversy grew sharper and the Ottoman authorities entered the picture. 

A few men, whom Qasimi refrained from naming in his account of the incident, 
approached the Ottoman governor and accused the group of conspiring with another 
shaykh, Badr al-Din al-Hasani, to undermine Ottoman authority. According to the 
charges, Hasani had called for the prohibition of cigarette smoking, censured the 
trend to stop wearing turbans, and, most seriously, announced in a public lesson at 
the Umayyad mosque that the Ottoman sultans had converted the caliphate into 
unjust, oppressive rule. Furthermore, the group's practice of gathering to study oral 
reports and to search for proofs of venerated jurists’ decisions was said to be 
tantamount to ijtihad. The plotters deceived the Ottoman governor into believing 
that the mujtahids' club and Hasani shared a secret political scheme, thus instigating 
a confrontation between the salafis and the Ottoman authorities. 

At a meeting of the provincial administrative council the governor asked the 
jurisconsult, Muhammad al-Manini (1835—1898), what he knew about the group.® 
Manini is reported to have displayed anger at the group in order to placate the 
governor and to secure his post. The administrative council decided to appoint an 
investigative council headed by the magistrate and including the jurisconsult and his 
deputies. Then the magistrate ordered the police to summon the “mujtahids” to the 
central religious court. The magistrate summoned eight ulama for interrogation, but 
Bitar and Hasani stayed away: Bitar feigned illness, and Hasani claimed to be busy. 
Ahmad al-Jaza’iri’s French protection gave him immunity from the inquisition, so 
the magistrate did not try to summon him. 

On January 27, 1896, Qasimi and five other ulama appeared before the special 
investigative committee, which had assigned Manini the task of interrogation (per- 
haps because the magistrate did not speak Arabic).? First, the court called on 
Qàsimi, the group's youngest member. A scribe of the court read the charges that he 
and the others met to interpret the Quran and oral reports according to their opin- 
ions, and that they rejected the opinions of the authoritative imams of the legal 
schools. Qàsimi tersely replied that they were innocent of the charges. When asked 
of the group's purpose, Qasimi explained their principle and method. Manini grew 
impatient and charged Qasimi with proclaiming the ritual purity of wine, whereupon 
Jamal al-Din responded, “We studied the legal proof of wine's ritual impurity once. 
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I wrote an essay called “Warning the Gullible by Refuting Specious Arguments for 
Ritual Wine’s Purity.’ Here is a copy.” !° The jurisconsult perused it quickly and 
then asked what exactly the group discussed. Qasimi replied, “Either the meaning 
of an oral report . . . or Quranic verse, or legal issue, or literary issue, in order to 
increase understanding, as is the custom of scholars’ salons.” 

Manini then asked why the group studied Sha‘rani’s Removing the Affliction and 
why Qasimi wrote a gloss on it. Qasimi stated that the group simply chose a book 
famous for its oral reports and still used by scholars; as for the gloss, he merely 
wanted to define precisely a few obscure terms. The jurisconsult retorted that the 
group had no business studying oral reports or Quranic exegesis, and that it should 
restrict its study to books of jurisprudence. Manini then put on a glowering ex- 
pression and said, “It has become known in Damascus that you said in answering a 
[legal] issue, ‘Take it [the decision] according to the Jamali school.’ “ Qasimi 
denied the charge, and after the jurisconsult berated him, he ordered that Qasimi be 
detained at the police station. 

Of the other men interrogated, Qasimi’s cousin Mustafa al-Hallaq made light of 
the proceedings, Salim Samarah and Amin al-Safarjalani defended the propriety of 
the group's meetings, Tawfiq al-Ayyübi managed to get acquitted because his cous- 
in worked in the court, and another man begged the council’s forgiveness, swearing 
he never differed with the legal schools. Samarah asked Manini what harm ulama 
could do by meeting to discuss various issues and why Manini took offense at 
Qàsimi's writing a gloss to clarify difficult sentences. Safarjalani stated that Bakri 
al-‘Attar had attended a meeting and found nothing wrong with the group. Manini 
ordered him to refrain from mentioning “Attar, probably to avoid the appearance of 
clashing with the prestigious shaykh. 

After the interrogation the council deliberated and decided to let the matter end 
with a reprimand. That evening Manini let all but Qasimi go free on condition they 
discontinue their meetings. When the council members left the court building they 
found a large crowd outside, curious, if not anxious, about the hearing's outcome. 
Qasimi’s brother Muhammad ‘Id had gathered some commoners from the Qanawat 
and, with their backing, intimidated the jurisconsult. Later that night, Muhammad 
Said al-Qasimi appeared at Manini's home and made the jurisconsult promise to 
release Jamàl al-Din the next day. 

Meanwhile the magistrate had gone to the governor to inform him that the 
rumors about the mujtahids’ club amounted to nothing. Whereas the governor had 
believed that the group harbored secret political plans, the magistrate told him the 
group met to discuss scholarly issues of no political import. The governor asked the 
magistrate to rectify the situation, so the next day he went to the police station, 
spoke some kind words to Qasimi (through an interpreter), and had him set free. 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Qasimi and a number of friends escorted Jamal al-Din home, 
where Muhammad al-Khàni told him the incident had boosted his status, and an- 
other shaykh congratulated him on his triumph. 

The outcome of the mujtahids incident vindicated Qasimi and humbled Mufti 
Manini, whom many blamed for mishandling the interrogation. Qasimi made clear 
his resentment toward Manini, but he never identified the men who plotted the 
incident and apparently manipulated Manini. Jamal al-Din wrote that before the trial 
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people had taunted Manini by suggesting that no one would have dared to claim to 
practice ijtihad when Mufti Mahmüd al-Hamzawi was alive. Perhaps Manini reacted 
hastily to such provocative talk because of the controversy over his accession to the 
post of jurisconsult in 1887 following Hamzawi’s death when a party of ulama had 
backed the candidacy of the late jurisconsult’s brother As‘ad and expected him to 
obtain the post. Manini's selection caused an uproar among As'ad al-Hamzawi’s 
backers, and it seems that the new jurisconsult never achieved the status of his 
illustrious predecessor. '! 

After the mujtahids incident Qasimi joined the ranks of ulama who bore Manini 
a grudge. In Qasimi's eyes, Manini personified the impostor religious scholar who 
gave religion and religious knowledge a bad reputation. Qasimi accused Manini of 
abusing his trust as administrator of the ancient 'Adliyyah religious school by 
treating it as his own property. He allegedly constructed a large salon and furnished 
it with expensive chairs, tables, and divans; knocked in part of the school's wall to 
make an entrance for his carriage and animals; and converted classrooms into 
smoking and coffee-drinking chambers. Qàsimi remarked that his adversary had 
purchased his post rather than attaining it by merit, however less biased accounts 
depict Manini sympathetically. !2 

Manini belonged to a venerable ulama family that had come into wealth and 
posts. His great-grandfather Shihab Ahmad al-Manini had come to Damascus from 
a nearby village and become a leading shaykh in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Shaykh Ahmad obtained well-endowed, prestigious teaching posts and the 
custodianship of three schools, and his sons inherited these posts. Muhammad al- 
Manini came to prominence in 1860 when the Ottomans exiled Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
al-Halabi to Rhodes. Halabi had been the most influential shaykh in Damascus and 
taught the famous oral reports collection of al-Bukhàri at the Nasr Dome in the 
Umayyad mosque. When Fuad Pasha sent Halabi into exile Manini assumed that 
teaching post, and later headed the civil court for 15 years before becoming 
jurisconsult. '? 

A month after the trial the magistrate invited members of the mujtahids' group to 
a special Ramadan banquet, where they snubbed Manini, who was seeking a concil- 
iation with them. They further demonstrated their disdain for him by continuing to 
meet regularly in spite of his order banning their meetings. Early in 1897, Manini 
invited Bitar to come visit him, but Bitar refused. So the jurisconsult swallowed his 
pride, and, in a reversal of protocol, visited Bitar. When Bitar returned the visit two 
weeks later, the jurisconsult apologized for his role in the incident and told Bitar that 
a number of men had goaded him into persecuting the group. Although Bitar had 
accepted Manini’s apology, Qasimi refrained from visiting the jurisconsult until 
January 1898, when Manini sent engraved invitations to Jamal al-Din and his father 
asking them to dinner. The Qasimis relented and accepted the invitation, thus 
ending the feud only months before Manini died. Jamal al-Din noted that the 
jurisconsult’s reconciliation with the mujtahids’ group sullied the status of the men 
who had instigated the controversy in the first place.!^ 

Qasimi’s account of the mujtahids incident contains several signs of a salafi 
trend. First, some people thought that Qasimi wanted to establish a new legal school 
in his own name, a preposterous charge because the salafis opposed the institu- 
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tionalization of any man’s authority or learning. Yet inasmuch as Qasimi wanted to 
undermine the four legal schools, he stood for a novel “school” in the sense of a 
method or principle, which the Arabic term madhhab encompasses in its field of 
meaning. Second, Qasimi declared the group's commitment to adducing clear 
proofs and to a close study of all issues. Third, the group focused its attention on 
oral reports and the Quran, an agenda to which Manini and his deputies objected. 
Manini told Qàsimi that the group should not study books on oral reports or exegesis 
directly. Emphasis on the Quran and the Sunnah is a trademark of salafis, who base 
their understanding of religion on scripture without reference to the vast corpus of 
medieval, late medieval, and early modern texts. Fourth, the group’s composition 
indicates its salafi orientation. Qasimi and Bitar became Damascus’s leading salafis, 
Ahmad al-Jaza’iri was their close associate, and Mustafa al-Hallàq had salafi ten- 
dencies. Finally, in the incident's aftermath, Qasimi composed a short poem clarify- 
ing his views: 


People claim that 

My school is called al-Jamali 

To which, when men ask me for a legal opinion, 
I ascribe my decision. 

No! The truth is that I 

Am of the salafi creed. 

My school is what is in the book of God, 
My Sublime Lord, 

Then that which is sound of the oral reports, 
Not disputable opinions. 

I follow the truth and I am not 

Satisfied with men's opinions. 

I consider emulation ignorance 

And blindness in all instances. 19 


Notwithstanding the salafi imprint on so many aspects of the episode it is ironic 
that the Ottomans did not interrogate Qasimi and his group because of their views 
but on account of suspicions of a political plot. Concern with ijtihad and the 
authority of the legal schools reflected the outlook and interests of official ulama 
such as Mufti Manini. Who concocted the episode and what exactly motivated them 
remains a mystery. They successfully played on Manini's insecurity and persuaded 
him that the group challenged his status, an affront he took seriously. They spread 
rumors to give the Ottoman governor a false idea about the group; he thought that it 
was in league with Badr al-Din al-Hasani, who had allegedly denounced Ottoman 
authority at the Umayyad mosque. Manini failed to realize that the Ottoman gover- 
nor wanted to get to the bottom of a possible political plot and did not care a whit if 
some ulama practiced ijtihàd or not. From the governor's perspective, the juriscon- 
sult's line of questioning missed the point. 

Yet the plotters succeeded to the extent that they instigated official action against 
the salafis. Qàsimi's son and biographer has suggested that the incident disposed 
Jamal al-Din to compose his works by citing scripture and classical authorities rather 
than expressing his views in his own words.! Through his remarkably wide reading 
in classical works and scripture, he discovered passages, Quranic verses, and oral 
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reports that informed his commitment to reforming religious practice and inspired 
his formulation of salafism. As an example of his appetite for reading, in the 
summer of 1898 he read three major collections of oral reports in less than three 
months. When Jamal al-Din wrote, he marshaled his profound knowledge of scrip- 
ture and classical works to select passages that conveyed the principles of sal- 
afism.17 By speaking from behind the masks of the legal schools’ eponymous 
founders, the Sufi masters, and the great scholars of the Islamic tradition, Qasimi 
conferred authority on principles and methods that few would have accepted from a 
young shaykh like himself. 

Restrictions on the salafis’ ability to propagate their views amounted to informal 
censorship enforced by persecution and the threat of further persecution. This infor- 
mal censorship operated effectively in Damascus as long as its agents could mobi- 
lize the coercive power of the government to punish those who transgressed the 
boundaries of acceptable discourse. With Sultan Abdülhamid on the throne, the 
ulama opposed to salafism found little difficulty in provoking government action to 
mute the call to religious reform. The sultan’s Islamic policy and his principal 
adviser on religious affairs, Abū al-Huda al-Sayyadi, favored prevalent religious 
beliefs and practices, which the salafis regarded as invalid.'® For instance, Ab- 
diilhamid and Abū al-Huda patronized popular Sufi orders to buttress the sultan's 
pose as caliph, supreme ruler of the Muslims. Under such a regime the salafis could 
not hope to make much progress in spreading their views, let alone obtain the 
government’s backing. When someone did openly espouse religious reform, he 
drew a swift response resulting in his expulsion from Syria. 


‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi: Jurisprudence and Sufism 


‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi (1871-1916) published an essay in 1901 in which he 
contemptuously disparaged the heritage of jurisprudence and Sufism for diverting 
Muslims from true religious practice. Because of the prominence Zahrawi achieved 
in both the religious reform and the Arab autonomy movements, his background 
deserves consideration. !? 

Zahrawi came from a sayyid family of ulama in Homs, a medium-sized town 
some 125 miles north of Damascus. ‘Abd al-Hamid attended and excelled at govern- 
ment primary and secondary schools; studied Turkish with a Turkish shaykh; and 
learned religion and language from local ulama. Zahrawi’s only noteworthy teacher 
was the salafi ‘Abd al-Baqi al-Afghani, who instructed him in theology and “ra- 
tional" subjects. In 1890, ‘Abd al-Hamid visited Istanbul and Egypt, where he fre- 
quented intellectuals’ circles and stayed in Cairo with the doyen of Egyptian sharifs, 
Tawfiq al-Bakri. 

These few details of Zahrawi’s youth show the son of a provincial religious 
notable in touch with ulama in more cosmopolitan centers. His father's decision to 
educate him in the new state schools and to teach him Turkish exhibited a desire to 
avail 'Abd al-Hamid of cultural equipment surpassing that possessed by more nar- 
rowly trained ulama. Other than his studies with ‘Abd al-Baqi al-Afghani, however, 
nothing in his formation suggests the making of a reformer. 

Around 1891, Zahrawi published a newspaper, al-Munir, in which he criticized 
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despotic government, alluding to Sultan Abdiilhamid’s regime. Rashid Rida, a fellow 
salafi and friend of Zahrawi, later asserted that Zahrawi supported the Young Turks by 
espousing reformist ideas in his newspaper, which Ottoman authorities suppressed 
after publication of the first few issues.?? 

In 1895, Zahrawi traveled to Istanbul to start a warehousing business, but he 
quickly lost interest in the venture and turned to studying history and jurisprudence 
at the public library. Two years later Zahrawi took up work for a Turkish-Arabic 
newspaper as editor of the Arabic section. He wrote articles in which he called for 
reform and thereby attracted the favorable attention of Rashid Rida and the less 
benevolent interest of Sultan Abdiilhamid’s agents. In order to remove Zahrawi 
from Istanbul, the sultan offered him a provincial post, but the reformer refused it. 
Around the middle of 1900, Zahrawi was expelled from Istanbul and exiled to 
Damascus, where he spent the next 18 months under house arrest and collected a 
modest pension.?! 

Even though the authorities kept Zahrawi under surveillance, he continued to 
publish controversial articles, now in Egyptian journals and newspapers. In one 
article, “The Imamate and Its Conditions,” he stated that for a ruler to have a 
legitimate claim to the caliphate, he must fulfill 22 conditions. Zahrawi concluded 
that since Sultan Abdülhamid did not satisfy a single condition he must be deposed. 
The Ottoman authorities apparently did not ascertain Zahrawi’s authorship, as they 
took no action against him. About the same time, however, Zahrawi published an 
article on divorce in an Egyptian newspaper. The article upset conservative ulama in 
Damascus, and they tried to persuade the governor to punish the irrepressible 
shaykh. The governor convened a meeting with the offended ulama, but when they 
failed to convince him of the article's importance, he dismissed the issue.?? 

At the end of 1901, a storm erupted over Zahrawi’s 60-page essay entitled 
Jurisprudence and Sufism, in which he recklessly shattered those two pillars of the 
Islamic heritage like so much worthless bric-a-brac. Conservative ulama publicly 
branded him an unbeliever (kafir), and they enlisted the support of Bakri al-‘Attar in 
directing the governor's attention yet again to Zahrawi’s allegedly misguided and 
harmful ideas. The governor, Husayn Nazim Pasha, summoned Zahrawi for a 
showdown with ‘Attar, a Naqshbandi shaykh named Asad al-Sahib, and others. The 
confrontation left Nazim Pasha uncertain as to a proper course of action, so he 
referred the matter to Istanbul. He confided to British Consul Richards that he 
thought Zahrawi was crazy and should be exiled, even though the matter had no 
political significance. From other quarters Richards heard that Zahrawi was quite 
sane and, in fact, an intelligent, well-educated man.?? 

The governor had Zahrawi arrested and sent him to Istanbul for final disposition 
of the case. In Damascus the police confiscated several dozen copies of the essay, 
including one in Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi’s possession. Jamal al-Din wrote in a letter 
to Rashid Ridà eight years later that the headman of his quarter and the police came 
to his home, and they demanded he turn over Zahrawi’s essay. Qasimi anxiously 
waited for the issue's outcome and was relieved when tension over the incident 
subsided. Accounts of the incident do not refer to ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar in connec- 
tion with the controversy over Jurisprudence and Sufism, but Bitar’s grandson 
stated that Zahrawi and Bitar were well acquainted. Another salafi shaykh, Salim al- 
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Bukhari, had also become acquainted with Zahrawi during the latter’s sojourn in 
Damascus, and some people suspected Bukhari of collaborating with Zahrawi in 
composing the essay.74 

Jurisprudence and Sufism was the first publication by a salafi to stir up a 
controversy in Damascus. Although Zahrawi clearly sided with the salafis in their 
project to reform religious practice, he differed with them in important respects. He 
stated familiar salafi themes in his essay when he attacked emulation and dogmatic 
adherence to the legal schools, asserted ijtihad as an indispensable method for 
understanding and practicing religion, and denounced the exploitation of fabricated 
oral reports for the sake of personal interests. Yet his introductory explanation of 
why Muslims were disunited differed with other reformers’ interpretation of the 
same phenomenon.?° 

Zahrawi held that Muslims had differed on political, religious, and other issues 
since the first century of Islam. At that early date, Muslims excommunicated each 
other, battled each other, and converted the original call to religion into a quest for 
dominion by restricting power to a dynasty. By the end of Islam’s first century, 
conflicting parties had developed different readings of the Quran, certified different 
collections of oral reports, and embraced divergent doctrines. Ever since the murder 
of “Umar, the second caliph, Muslims had divided into factions that cursed and 
fought each other, and as a result political sects and legal schools arose that embod- 
ied these divisions. Furthermore, during the second century, disciples of renowned 
ulama recorded their teachers’ opinions, and schools coalesced around these ulama. 
The schools mutiplied until rulers began to implement the legal decisions of some 
while ignoring others, thus restricting legitimate legal authority to a handful of 
schools and closing the door of ijtihad. Today each country follows the schools that 
rulers favored centuries ago. 

After this explanation of the Muslims’ past and present divisions, Zahrawi 
condemned the use of fabricated oral reports, and he lamented their sanctification in 
emulation. He explained emulation as an aspect of people’s tendency to attribute 
sanctity to things ancient, and argued that it signifies the surrender of legislative 
authority to famous men, an authority God granted to no man. 

Zahrawi then turned to the heart of his essay, a critique of Islamic jurisprudence 
as practiced in his day. He asserted that Islamic legal theory amounted to nothing 
more than a few technical terms and methods for extracting rulings from au- 
thoritative sources rather than a coherent set of principles for deriving such rulings. 
In particular he struck at two bases of Sunni jurisprudence, analogy and consensus, 
claiming that no warrant (hujjah) existed to make them sources of legal rulings. As 
for oral reports, they comprise a basis of jurisprudence, but Zahrawi added that one 
must seek information about their soundness from scholars of oral reports, not from 
jurists (al-fuqaha'). He asserted that throughout Islamic history religious scholars 
had used false oral reports to legitimize men’s fancies, and that even the greatest 
scholars did so, if not intentionally, then from ignorance of the oral reports’ status. 
With regard to the Quran, Zahr4wi asserted that anyone who knows Arabic can 
understand it, for it addresses all believers from the time of its revelation to the 
present. 

When Zahrawi turned to the “branches of jurisprudence,’ 


> 


or specific legal 
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precepts, he sought to demonstrate the utter confusion that arose from the jumble of 
opinions and various collections of precepts. He conceded that some precepts 
stemmed from Quranic verses and oral reports, but he added that most arose from 
considered opinion. To make matters worse, excessive veneration of early scholars 
had frozen the development of law, thereby precluding independent thought on 
“settled” issues. 

Zahrawi concluded his assault on contemporary jurisprudence with a call to 
reform it by practicing ijtihad. Muslims should take religious law (al-shari‘ah) as a 
constitution (al-nizam), but few remnants of that law survived after essays and 
books had distorted it for centuries. Zahrawi claimed that the Prophet’s Companions 
(contemporaries who met the Prophet and embraced Islam) had applied religious 
law by exercising independent reasoning and following the Quran and sound oral 
reports. He then echoed ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri’s use of the proverb “Know men 
by the truth, not the truth by men” and related it specifically to ulama who practiced 
emulation. The advocates of emulation justified their position, according to Zahrawi, 
by claiming to follow the practice of their fathers and by rejecting the authority of 
anyone who dared to refute the great imam. Zahrawi responded that God enjoined 
rational men to understand religion and its laws in all their aspects, so there was no 
justification for restricting competence in jurisprudence to ancient predecessors, let 
alone four famous men (the imams of the Sunni legal schools). Zahrawi noted that 
someone might argue that God blessed the four imams with superior intellectual 
powers, that imitating them guaranteed sound practice, and that to abandon them 
would lead to innovations. He wrote that such a person could do as he pleased, but he 
himself would practice ijtihad. 

In his “protestant” vision of jurisprudence, Zahrawi wished to rely only on the 
Quran and the Sunnah, and to use reason, which he called a divine blessing that man 
was duty bound (mukallaf) to exercise. He took a parting shot at emulation and legal 
school partisanship, challenging their advocates to produce a textual proof for their 
practices. 

Zahrawi then took aim at Sufism, which he condemned without reserve, unlike 
the Damascene salafis’ qualified criticism.*° He called it a jumble of theosophy, 
Greek metaphysics, and bits from the Quran and the Sunnah. Sufi authors had 
coined terms that distorted words' proper meanings, and they had concocted cus- 
toms and practices that they sanctified by claiming an Islamic origin for them. 
Zahrawi attacked asceticism as a pretext for laziness and social parasitism and stated 
that genuine Sufism had no connection with asceticism. He admitted that all so- 
cieties had ascetics, but impostors seeking commoners’ admiration and money 
outnumbered real ascetics. Moreover, Muslims should not practice asceticism be- 
cause the Prophet himself had rejected it and partook in earthly pleasures. The true 
Sufi abandons working for a living and patiently waits for donations; if none are 
forthcoming, he keeps his patience. By contrast, impostors have no shame. When 
someone gives them something, they ask for more; if no one gives them anything, 
they raise a commotion. Throughout this section Zahrawi adopted an extreme posi- 
tion on Sufis, denouncing them as idle and corrupt, and arguing that man attains 
perfection by partaking of the world, not by rejecting it. 

Jurisprudence and Sufism achieved neither rigor nor coherence, but then 
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Zahrawi may not have sought either in his bid to eradicate nonscriptural and irra- 
tional practices and beliefs from religion. What Zahrawi gained in rhetorical effect 
he lost in logical balance, but given the ideology of conservative ulama, he had little 
chance to convince them, no matter how eloquent his rhetoric or logical his argu- 
ments. A measure of the difference between Zahrawi and the Damascene salafis 
appeared in Bitar’s observation that the essay had some merits but should not have 
been published because it only stirred up fanatics, who called Zahrawi an infidel and 
a heretic, and who clamored for his execution. Rashid Rida, writing a few weeks 
after Zahrawi’s arrest and transfer to Istanbul, agreed with Bitar’s assessment. Rida 
commended him for his courage and freedom of thought, even if he did go too far in 
criticizing jurists and Sufis.?" 

By embroiling Zahrawi in trouble the conservative ulama affirmed their authori- 
ty to decide what constituted correct religious practices and beliefs in Damascus. 
Their protests brought about Zahrawi’s deportation and the confiscation of a few 
dozen copies of the essay. Completing their work as censors, they intimidated the 
salafis by making an example of Zahrawi. 


Reaching Beyond Damascus: Correspondence and Travel 


Between 1896 and the end of 1902, Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi composed 20 works, 
most of them brief essays. But he published only three works: a slim collection of 
literary riddles and their solutions (1898), a small compilation of supplicatory 
prayers (1901), and a collection of prayers from the Sunnah (1902).?? The second of 
these three works was Qasimi’s first published work on a religious subject, and in it 
he gave hints of salafism. Qasimi wrote in the introduction to Selected Supplicatory 
Prayers that he had gleaned all the prayers from the Quran and sound oral reports. In 
a passage on supplication, he cited Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, an important four- 
teenth-century writer whose works influenced the salafis.?? The rest of the booklet 
contains supplicatory prayers with no additional comments, no mention of reform, 
and no call to the salafi way. 

Qasimi’s reference to Ibn Qayyim suggests that he had become acquainted with 
Ibn Qayyim's mentor, the famous thirteenth-century reformer Taqi al-Din ibn Tay- 
miyyah. Precisely when Qasimi first encountered Ibn Taymiyyah's legacy he did not 
mention anywhere in his writings. In his autobiographical notes, he listed dozens of 
texts that he studied in the 1880s, and Ibn Taymiyyah's absence from the list sug- 
gests that Qasimi became acquainted with him only after 1888, the last year of his 
studies. The Qasimi library contains a copy in Jamal al-Din's hand of Ibn Tay- 
miyyah’s Lifting the Blame from the Eminent Imams, and the colophon shows that 
Qasimi finished copying the manuscript on August 23, 1896.3° 

From whom did Qasimi obtain Ibn Taymiyyah's essay? Perhaps from a member 
of the Jaza’iri clan. Qasimi wrote in his autobiography that he borrowed a collection 
of essays by Ibn Taymiyyah from Muhammad Abi Talib al-Jaza’iri, who lived in 
Beirut. Unfortunately, when Qasimi copied a letter from Jaza’iri mentioning Ibn 
Taymiyyah, he omitted its date, unlike the many other letters that he recorded in his 
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autobiography.31 That Jaza’iri asked Jamal al-Di to convey his regards to the latter's 
father indicates the latest date would be early 1900; we may speculate the letter 
dates from 1896 when Qasimi copied Lifting the Blame. 

About the same time, Qasimi began to contact reformist scholars elsewhere. In 
the spring of 1898, Jamal al-Din wrote to the Iraqi reformer Khayr al-Din al-Alüsi, 
requesting a license connecting him to the Baghdad scholarly tradition and to Siddiq 
Hasan Khan, the renowned Indian reformer. In his letter, Qasimi expressed admira- 
tion for Alüsi's A Clear View and mentioned that he had met Alüsi's son “Ala” al-Din 
in Baalbak during Qasimi’s Ramadan teaching tour (probably in 1894) when the 
younger Alüsi was serving in Baalbak’s district religious court. In a letter to Qasimi, 
Khayr al-Din al-Alüsi lamented that so many Muslims had completely forgotten the 
salafi school with the exception of a few in Damascus, who had survived persecu- 
tion three years before (a reference to the mujtahids incident).3? Alüsi's letter 
expresses the salafis' belief that they were reviving practices and beliefs that had 
existed long ago and not inventing anything new, although their adversaries consid- 
ered them mischievous innovators. 

Qàsimi's correspondence with Alüsi in Baghdad and Muhammad al-Jaza’iri in 
Beirut encouraged him to believe that the reform movement could grow in spite of 
locally adverse conditions. As the network of reformers gradually extended from 
Morocco to the Sudan to Java, his sense of isolation diminished. Publishing articles 
in the Arabic press of Beirut and Cairo likewise served to spread his reputation and 
put him in touch with reformers elsewhere.?? 

Meanwhile, in Damascus Jamal al-Din attained greater prestige when he became 
prayer leader at the Sinaniyyah mosque upon his father's sudden death in February 
1900. Two days after the elder Qasimi’s demise, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar, Tahir al- 
Jaza’iri, and other ulama accompanied Jamal al-Din to see the chief judge at the 
central religious court. There the group of notables and ulama recommended Jamal 
al-Din for his late father’s posts. Qasimi presented the sultanic decree that had 
appointed his father Shafi'i prayer leader of the mosque. The judge examined the 
papers and gave the order for Qasimi to assume his father's post.?^ Jamal al-Din left 
his post at the 'Annabah mosque to become prayer leader, preacher, and teacher at 
the Sinaniyyah mosque, where he had a wider audience than before. 

Syria’s stifling intellectual atmosphere under Sultan Abdülhamid affected not 
only the salafis but all writers wishing to express ideas other than adulation of the 
sultan. Studies of newspaper censorship during Abdiilhamid’s reign have uncovered 
lists of words forbidden to appear in print. The lists included revolution, anarchy, 
socialism, dynamite, madness, constitution, freedom, and equality. In the late 
1880s, censorship impelled a flock of Lebanese and Syrian writers to emigrate to 
Egypt, which offered greater freedom of expression.35 

Cairo emerged as the intellectual center of the Arab east, partly because it 
functioned as a refuge for dissident political figures and intellectuals of the Ottoman 
Empire. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi, who wound up in Homs after the incident of 
1901, fled to Egypt in 1902. Tahir al-Jaza’iri emigrated to Cairo in 1907; Rashid 
Rida, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi, and other critics of Sultan Abdiilhamid settled 
in Egypt. The rapprochement between Muhammad ‘Abduh and the British made 
Cairo even more attractive to religious reformers.?? In the British, 'Abduh found a 
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powerful patron to support his programs for reforming Egypt's religious institu- 
tions. Qasimi and Bitar could only dream of such a fortunate situation. Egypt's 
material progress also won the admiration of Syrians and gave them hope that 
Muslims everywhere could achieve progress. As a beacon of intellectual freedom 
and a symbol of progress, Egypt drew Syrian writers of various stripes, among them 
religious reformers. In this light Jamal al-Din al-Qàsimi's and ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Bitar’s journey to Egypt in 1903—1904 looks like another way of breaking out of 
their isolation in Damascus to breathe freer in Cairo’s more tolerant atmosphere. 

During a visit to a village outside Damascus in the fall of 1903, Qasimi and Bitar 
discussed the idea of traveling to Egypt “to become acquainted with its ancient 
monuments, to get to know the state of its progress, and to visit our good friends.”37 
In December 1903, the two salafi scholars embarked from Beirut on a French 
steamer bound for Port Said. Jamal al-Din recorded his impressions of the city’s 
sights—the wide streets, the fine architecture, the abundance of goods available in 
the stores, the electric lights, and the multitude of strollers. Likewise, when Qàsimi 
arrived in Cairo, the grandeur of the train station and the broad, busy square outside 
delighted him. Throughout his diarylike account of the journey, he expressed appre- 
ciation of Cairo's broad, tree-lined streets, its large buildings, luxuriant gardens, 
and modern conveniences, such as the telephone and the tramway.?? 

On arriving in Cairo, Qasimi and Bitàr went to a hotel to drop off their luggage 
and then rushed to al-Azhar to visit Muhammad ‘Abduh, whom Bitar had met nearly 
20 years before in Beirut. During their four-week stay in Cairo, Qàsimi and Bitàr 
saw ‘Abduh frequently and attended a number of his lessons on Quranic exegesis.?? 
On their first day in the city, 'Abduh invited them to his home. As they rode a 
carriage through the city, the Egyptian reformer spoke on ijtihad, stating that all 
ulama had an obligation to practice it and to scrutinize oral reports for their sound- 
ness. They continued their discussion at 'Abduh's splendid home, and though 
Qasimi did not record details of their conversations, he wrote that he thoroughly 
enjoyed them and that the three men agreed on everything. One should not take that 
first impression to mean that Qasimi came under ‘Abduh’s spell, for the Damascene 
noted his differences with him on a number of issues, especially regarding Quranic 
exegesis. Nonetheless, Qasimi held “Abduh in high esteem and relished his hospi- 
tality and attention. 

A week after Bitar and Qasimi arrived they met Rashid Rida, whom they 
frequently saw thereafter. Qàsimi divulged practically nothing of his discussions 
with Ridà, merely noting that they enjoyed long evening conversations. Qàsimi also 
became acquainted with another prominent Egyptian, Ahmad al-Husayni, a wealthy 
lawyer and writer who twice invited Qàsimi and Bitàr to his villa in the suburb of 
Halwan. 

Qasimi and Bitar stayed in Cairo with a friend from Damascus who had settled 
in Egypt and become a well-known author and journalist, Rafiq al-“Azm, who will 
show up again later because he was an important figure in his own right.^? Suffice it 
to say here that he accompanied them frequently on their rounds in Cairo. Occasion- 
ally, Qasimi and Bitar would stay at al-Azhar in a room that ‘Abduh had reserved for 
them, but in general they spent little time at the most famous center of learning in 
the Muslim world. For centuries Damascene ulama, such as Jamal al-Din's grand- 
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father Qasim al-Hallàq, traveled to study at al-Azhar. In Qàsimi's time, it was a 
center of opposition to religious reformers such as ‘Abduh, so Jamal al-Din’s friend- 
ship with the jurisconsult marked him as someone unsympathetic to al-Azhar’s 
mostly conservative ulama.*! Qasimi and Bitar gravitated more to progressives like 
the Syrian editors of al-Mugqtataf, a popular scientific magazine. 

At the end of the Cairo sojourn, ‘Abduh met Qasimi and Bitar at the train station 
the morning of their departure. At their brief parting, Qasimi asked “Abduh what 
book he would recommend for giving Muslims instruction in religion. “Abduh 
suggested the works of al-Ghazali, on condition they be edited to omit weak oral 
reports and spurious stories. Qasimi followed up on the suggestion and composed 
one of his most popular works, an edited version of al-Ghazali's Reviving the 
Religious Sciences.*? 

Qasimi and Bitar traveled to Alexandria, where they spent five days, and then 
took a French steamer to Beirut. There they met with Muslim reformers and spent an 
evening at the home of Muhammad Abii Talib al-Jaza’iri, from whom Qàsimi had 
borrowed works of Ibn Taymiyyah some years before. Jamal al-Din recorded some 
details of their discussion of al-Shàtibi's The Book of Harmonies (a famous treatise 
on legal theory), specifically the passages on emulation and ijtihad.^* Bitar tarried 
several days in Beirut while Qasimi returned to Damascus, where Jamal al-Din’s 
brother told him that news of his stay in Egypt and the men he met had preceded him 
and surprised many ulama. 

Qasimi’s Egyptian journey raised his prestige in Damascus. Furthermore, his 
acquaintance with Rida bore fruit when the latter printed a short biography of the 
Prophet that Qasimi had composed during his stay in Cairo. Rida praised it in a 
review in al-Manar a few months later.44 Access to the pages of Rida’s journal 
broadened Qàsimi's audience beyond the confines of Damascus and Beirut to the 
larger Egyptian readers’ market and to the ends of the Muslim world. Yet while 
Qasimi cultivated a growing network of contacts with salafis in Morocco, Iraq, 
Egypt, Lebanon, and Tunisia, his position in Damascus remained precarious. 

Just six months after returning from Egypt, Qasimi had another brush with the 
Ottoman authorities when Ahmad al-Husayni came to Syria in July 1904.45 As 
Husayni had so graciously entertained Jamal al-Din in Cairo, the Damascene went 
to welcome the Egyptian visitor at his hotel. Soon after, the chief of police sum- 
moned Qasimi and others who had gone to see Husayni. The police chief received 
Qàsimi politely and after some friendly chat began to inquire about Qasimi's ac- 
quaintance with Husayni. The police official told Qasimi the government viewed 
Husayni's visit with displeasure, and he advised Qasimi not to meet again with the 
Egyptian, advice that Jamal al-Din heeded. 

The police chief then took Qasimi and two other ulama who had visited Husayni 
to meet with the Ottoman governor, Nazim Pasha, who two years earlier had 
interrogated ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi. Interpreting for the Turkish-speaking gover- 
nor was Muhammad Fawzi al-‘Azm, a wealthy and powerful notable.^9 Through 
‘Azm, Qasimi and his companions understood that the governor had heard that they 
called for ijtihad. Nazim Pasha asked them about Husayni, how well they knew him, 
and whether he called to ijtihad. Qasimi replied that Husayni was a Shafi'i jurist who 
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wrote on religious law. One of the other interlocutors added that Husayni had 
written an essay in which he took issue with Hanafi scholars on a rather arcane 
topic, and the essay had angered certain Hanafi ulama of Damascus. Qasimi wrote 
that Nazim Pasha threatened to exile him from Damascus should he visit Husayni 
again. Jamal al-Din later learned that a slanderous spy report on Husayni had 
reached Nazim Pasha, and that a second report on Husayni’s visitors stated that 
some of them had called to ijtihad. The governor thought Husayni might be in 
sympathy with them, so he had the Egyptian closely watched until he left 
Damascus. 


Conclusion 


The salafis suffered persecution at the hands of official ulama because religious 
reform threatened the latter’s authority. The mujtahids’ circle subjected legal rulings 
to close scrutiny and to the test of discussions governed by the force of better 
arguments. Only the Quran and sound oral reports had the status of unassailable 
authority in their discussions, whereas the opinions of men, be they great masters of 
jurisprudence or Sufi saints, counted only to the extent that they accorded with 
scripture. Qasimi, Bitar, Jaza'iri, and the other participants established their study 
group outside the confines of the major mosques and religious schools in which 
convention restricted scholarly discussion. The mujtahids’ search for the strongest 
proof would exceed the bounds of convention, so they met at peripheral mosques 
and at their homes.*’ The salafis’ group soon attracted the hostility of other ulama, 
who pitted the mujtahids against the jurisconsult, who understood that ijtihad meant 
rejecting the legal schools’ authority underpinning his own office. 

While the mujtahids’ circle implied a rejection of the ulama’s practices, Zahráwi's 
Jurisprudence and Sufism explicitly attacked two pillars of the ulama’s authority. He 
launched a full-scale assault on contemporary jurisprudence, not merely its reliance 
on emulation to validate rulings but its underpinnings in legal theory (usul al-fiqh) 
and its concrete manifestation in precepts (furü° al-fiqh). Likewise, Zahrawi 
condemned current Sufi practices and held that genuine Sufis were rare. The thrust of 
his critique suggests that his animosity toward Sufism stemmed from his belief that 
Muslims had to shake off fatalistic attitudes that Sufism, in his opinion, encouraged. 
Like his polemic against jurisprudence, Zahrawi’s assault on Sufism signified a 
repudiation of established authority, for Sultan Abdülbamid's Islamic policy rested on 
cultivating the support of Sufi shaykhs and orders in the Arab lands. 

The opposition to the mujtahids’ circle and Zahrawi overwhelmed the salafis and 
temporarily silenced them. The salafis responded by reaching beyond conservative 
Damascus to fellow reformers in Beirut, Cairo, Fez, and Baghdad. In the early 
1900s, urban religious reformers gradually developed a network of correspondents 
that provided moral support to isolated figures like Qasimi. It also served as a source 
of information about rare manuscripts and patrons willing to finance their publica- 
tion. When Qasimi and Bitar journeyed to Egypt they found religious reformers who 
could pursue their projects without fear of official persecution. Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
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Rashid Rida, and other reformers enjoyed freedom under British rule partly because 
their challenge to traditional religious authority did not impinge on Britain’s authori- 
ty in Egypt. In fact, the British believed that ‘Abduh could buttress their rule against 
the Viceroy, who enjoyed the support of “Abduh’s conservative opponents. By 
contrast, the Syrian salafis' challenge to traditional religious authority collided with 
the sultan's claim to the caliphate. 


5 


Salafi Interpretations of Islam: 
Reason and Unity in Qāsimi 


Controversial and commonplace ideas coexist in the salafis’ interpretations of Islam. 
For instance, all Muslim jurists would agree with the following statement by Jamal 
al-Din al-Qasimi: “Know that the basis of every religious ruling is the Book [the 
Quran] because it is the fundamental principle and source. . . . Every religious 
ruling must refer to it and issue from it, such that even the Prophetic Sunnah’s basis 
is the Book of God.”! 

However, Qàsimi's arguments against adhering to the legal schools stirred vio- 
lent opposition. The present discussion of salafism will concentrate on its dis- 
tinctive, controversial features and on the salafis’ motives for espousing ideas that 
exposed them to persecution. 

In embarking on a study of salafi thought in Damascus, an obstacle immediately 
arises, namely, the dearth of works by salafis other than Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi. 
Tahir al-Jaza’iri wrote many textbooks for the new state schools, but he abstained 
from putting his reformist ideas into print, preferring to spread his ideas through 
private lessons. The senior salafi in Damascus, “Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar, published 
nothing in his lifetime, while Salim al-Bukhari wrote very little. “Abd al-Qadir ibn 
Badran’s published works include an introduction to the Hanbali legal school, a 
biography of a prominent notable, and a dictionary of Damascene religious schools, 
mosques, and Sufi lodges. Except for brief autobiographical passages, Ibn Badran 
refrained from expressing his sympathy for salafism.? The lack of works by other 
Damascene salafis forces a nearly exclusive reliance on Qasimi’s oeuvre as the 
source of the salafis’ ideas. However, his long, close friendship with Bitar and his 
briefer, yet profound interaction with Jaza’iri indicate that Qasimi’s works repre- 
sented a consensus on fundamental issues. 

The wide range of subjects that Qasimi addressed in his nearly 90 essays and 
books afford ample evidence of how he viewed religious, political, and social 
issues. Most of his works deal with religious subjects, including Quranic exegesis, 
the methods of scholarship in oral reports, and legal theory. Qasimi also wrote on 
history, divorce, genies, and photography. Some three dozen of his works have been 
published, one as recently as 1981.3 

Qasimi posited reason and unity as the fundamental principles of religious 
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practices and beliefs. His program for reform included both critical and constructive 
aspects turning on the two pivotal principles of reason and unity. His critique of 
emulation (taglid) had an obverse, the call to ijtihad; the condemnation of ritual 
innovations (pl. bida’) implied an insistence on correct performance of rituals; the 
desire to eliminate mutual excommunication (takfir) accompanied a plea for toler- 
ance among Muslims. Qasimi related these matters and others to reason and unity. 
At times he suggested that the principles of reason and unity have their own rela- 
tionship in which reason is a means for Muslims to attain unity. Indeed an instru- 
mental conception of reason pervades Qàsimi's writings. That is to say, reason 
offers a tool for comprehending divine revelation, ordering society, and controlling 
nature.* 

Qasimi’s vision of a rational, unifying religion had practical implications for the 
ulama because it redefined both the qualifications for attaining the status of religious 
scholar and the conduct of religious scholarship. Jamal al-Din’s formulations on 
ijtihad and emulation underlay the salafis’ critique of contemporary ulama's prac- 
tices and the assertion of their own competence to perform the tasks required of 
“true” ulama. 


Reason and Unity 


The relationship between rational knowledge and divinely revealed knowledge, 
between reason and revelation, has occupied Muslim thinkers since they became 
acquainted with the Greek philosophical tradition. Classical Muslim thinkers treated 
the issue by seeking to reconcile philosophy with religion.> In Qasimi’s day Muslim 
thinkers grappled with a new ideological challenge from the West: European science 
and technology accompanied by their occasional philosophical counterpart, pos- 
itivism. Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi’s thought shows how a Muslim thinker came to 
grips with the contemporary European stress on reason by reviving dormant ele- 
ments of the Islamic intellectual heritage. 

A clue to Qasimi’s motive for positing the centrality of reason in Islam appeared 
in a Beirut newspaper’s review of his work, The Proofs of Monotheism. The review 
noted that the tendency of young men to turn away from Islam and to embrace 
European ideas necessitated a new critique of atheism. The reviewer praised Qasimi 
for supplying such a critique by marshaling evidence from the natural sciences and 
philosophy to refute the materialists’ arguments.® 

Composed in 1908, The Proofs of Monotheism belongs to a genre of modern 
Muslim writing that revived traditional dialectical theology and Islamic neo- 
Platonic philosophy in order to controvert criticisms of Islam and ulama issuing 
from European and Middle Eastern intellectual circles. That Muslims from Java to 
North Africa greeted Qasimi’s work with enthusiasm attests to the popularity of this 
genre. A second edition came out in 1912. Qàsimi's timing in writing the work 
turned out to be ironically prescient: He completed it during the week of the 
Ottoman constitutional restoration, an event Qasimi lauded in the book’s afterword 
but which eventually promoted men holding the very secularist views he had 
intended to refute.’ 
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In The Proofs of Monotheism Qasimi set forth proofs of God's existence, refuted 
materialist ideas, and expounded the relationship between reason and revelation. 
Rather than elaborating a single, coherent argument for God’s existence, Qasimi 
enumerated a list of proofs gleaned from the works of Muslim philosophers and 
ulama, including Ibn Rushd, al-Ghazali, Ibn Taymiyyah, Ibn Hazm, al-Farabi, 
Mulla Sadra, and Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. In all, he recited 25 proofs of God's 
existence, about half of which argue that features of the natural world suggest a 
creator, shaper, first mover, organizer, or sustainer. Other “proofs” include the 
existence of a word for God in all languages, an instinctive sense of God’s exis- 
tence, and the prophets’ success in propagating religions.® 

Jamal al-Din tried to refute materialist ideas by denying that they had any 
connection with true philosophy and holding that materialist thinkers could put forth 
only hypotheses, not demonstrable proofs. For instance, materialists assert that the 
atom represents the smallest discrete particle, but no scientist can prove its exis- 
tence; the materialists’ notion that ether and matter are eternal cannot be proven; the 
idea that only matter is real is easily refused because matter cannot generate life and 
intelligence since it possesses neither, and therefore materialism cannot account for 
creation. Qasimi’s arguments indicate that he reacted against Arab admirers of 
Europe who had at best a superficial acquaintance with contemporary developments 
in Europe.? 

Jamal al-Din wrote that the materialists’ call to abandon religion threatens soci- 
ety because man prospers best by adhering to religion. Islam safeguards against 
dissent and chaos and equips man for progress in this world and happiness in the 
afterlife. Atheists, by contrast, let their whims lead them astray into depravity; on a 
wider scale, the reign of human whim would cause the disintegration of society. 1° 
But Qasimi did not explain how Europe had achieved progress and technological 
primacy without the sound religious basis he considered essential. When he traveled 
to Egypt and admired its relatively advanced state, he did not attribute it to the 
Egyptians’ stricter adherence to Islam. In fact, he left the matter unexplained in his 
writings. 

Qasimi’s utilitarian argument for religion in terms of mundane interests ties in 
with his formulations on reason. He observed that just as man possesses sensory 
faculties by which he hears, sees, and smells, his rational faculty allows him to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood. Man employs reason when he contem- 
plates both material and spiritual realms.!! This conception of reason as a human 
faculty, as an agency of perception, informed Qasimi's position on the classic 
conundrum of reason and revelation. 

Qasimi posited the harmony of reason with revelation, and he stated that any 
apparent contradictions between them could be resolved by interpreting revealed 
texts with reason. Reason cannot contradict revelation because reason establishes, 
transmits, and preserves revelation. That is to say, reason functions for the good of 
religion. Furthermore, given their essential compatibility, greater knowledge of the 
natural sciences strengthens one's faith by raising awareness of the signs (ayat) of 
God's existence. Modern discoveries in astronomy, physics, geology, and anatomy 
enhance man's faith rather than diminishing it. Qasimi added that because science 
rests on observation and experiment and does not delve into intangible matters, it 
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does not encroach on the domain of faith.12 Thus he sometimes argued that science 
positively supports religion, while at other times he suggested they operate in 
different realms of reality, and therefore do not affect each other. 

In other writings, Qàsimi's instrumental conception of reason emerged more 
clearly. He conceived of reason as a mental power man uses to understand texts, 
society, nature, and the cosmos. An instrumental conception of reason differs from 
rationalism, in which reason is the ultimate ground for all truths. Qasimi and the 
other salafis never thought of removing the scriptures’ authority or of subjecting 
them to the scrutiny of rational inspection to determine their truth. Rather, Qasimi 
elaborated a critique of rationalism. He argued that rationalism was untenable 
because of the impossibility of precisely defining reason and of establishing criteria 
for choosing among competing rational arguments. What stands as truth today may 
be disproven tomorrow. In other words, rational knowledge is relative. For instance, 
conceptions from Greek science about the natural world had held sway for centuries 
as scientific certainties, but recent developments and discoveries proved Greek 
science to be mistaken. By analyzing matter and water, chemists discovered that 
they do not constitute basic elements but are composed of more fundamental ele- 
ments such as oxygen, nitrogen, tin, and hydrogen. Likewise, man’s knowledge of 
astronomy has advanced greatly over the ancient cosmological schemes, yet scien- 
tists remain puzzled by such unexplained phenomena as gravity.!3 Qasimi 
interpreted scientific progress as signifying the limitations of reason, even in its 
most powerful and convincing applications. 

In the realm of social relations the power of reason is even more circumscribed 
because it cannot provide organizing principles for society. Where reason falls 
short, revelation fills the gap because it guides man in his social affairs—prophets 
lay down laws to order society and teach morality. Qasimi reckoned morality as 
important as knowledge in the formation of an individual's character, and in a 
collective sense, only by instilling in individuals both virtue and knowledge could 
society prosper. Qasimi often remarked that knowledge in itself is amoral and does 
not suffice to guarantee upright morals: “Neither the sciences alone, nor teachers' 
licenses, nor school diplomas” impart morals. 14 

Reason's potency decreases further when man confronts the mysteries of God's 
nature. Muslims must accept the Quran's account of God's attributes without at- 
tempting to relate them to corresponding human features. Qasimi espoused the 
Hanbali doctrine of God's attributes, which holds that Muslims should believe in the 
Quran's account of divine attributes, without speculating about their nature. But he 
did not criticize the views of Ash‘ari and Mu‘tazili dialectical theologians, who 
sharply diverged in their interpretations of God’s attributes.!> 

To recapitulate, Qasimi conceived of reason as an instrument by which man 
understands revealed texts and applies them to his social relations. In studying the 
natural world and in developing technology, man could and should give his rational 
powers free reign. In this respect Qasimi perpetuated ideas ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri 
had expressed half a century earlier, and he endorsed the positivist idea that man had 
transcended the historical stage of childish thought and arrived at a phase of history 
in which human reason reigned. 16 
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Like other Muslim reformers, Qasimi believed that divisions along sectarian and 
madhhabi, or legal school, lines cause intra-Muslim strife, which leaves Muslims 
vulnerable to foreign domination. Moreover, he thought that factionalism violates 
one of Islam’s cardinal principles —to unify mankind into a brotherhood of be- 
lievers. Qasimi expressed dismay at the ulama’s unfortunate habit of accusing each 
other of misguiding Muslims (al-tadlil) and of spreading corruption (al-tafsiq), and 
he called on Muslims to put aside sectarian hostilities and to unite on the basis of the 
religion’s most basic, universally accepted features. As long as one prayed to Mecca 
and followed religious law, one should be pardoned for mistakes on matters open to 
conjecture. 17 

Qasimi sometimes used history as a device to strip away the Islamic veneer of 
certain beliefs and practices, and thereby discredit them. For example, he opposed 
the practice of excommunication (takfir) without sufficient grounds when he wrote 
that the Khàrijis were the first group to inject extremism into the Muslim community 
by excommunicating all of their Muslim opponents. Therefore the sectarian practice 
of excluding Muslims from the community of believers had an historical origin and 
did not stem from revealed law. The practice of excommunication (al-takfir) on the 
grounds of sectarian differences concerned Qasimi, so he sprinkled his works with 
passages by classical authorities urging Muslims to refrain from that practice. In 
particular Qasimi wanted to mitigate enmity between Sunnis and Shi'is, and to this 
end he devoted an essay to the oral reports scholars’ practice of transmitting reports 
from members of all sects. He called on his contemporaries to follow the example of 
such scholars as al-Bukhari, who accepted reports from Sunnis, Shi‘is, Kharijis, and 
Mu‘ tazilis. 18 

Qasimi addressed the problem of disunity in its more local manifestations when 
he criticized the practice of segregating worshipers according to legal schools. In 
correct practice, he wrote, the ruler appoints a prayer leader to each mosque with 
the congregation’s consent. The prayer leader must conduct the prayer in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Quran and the Sunnah, instructing worshipers to form com- 
pact, even rows, in order to encourage a sense of unity. Straying from this practice 
causes confusion in the mosques and dissent among believers. !? 

By the turn of the twentieth century, Damascus had passed through 50 years of 
reform resulting in material improvements in transport, communications, hygiene, 
and new construction. The salafis had no quarrel with new roads and buildings, but 
they believed that the growing prevalence of secular courts and state schools, which 
damaged the ulama’s material and status interests, would lead to cultural Wester- 
nization (al-tafarnuj).?9 The Tanzimat reforms carried the implication that the ulama 
could not contribute to the empire's quest to achieve progress, and the salafis 
responded by stressing Islam's rational and practical nature, which urges man to use 
his mind to manage and develop his material life. 

At the same time, Syrian Muslims were apprehensive of European power and 
the possibility of occupation by the European army. A feeling of vulnerability 
triggered the call for Muslims to close ranks in the face of foreign threats. The 
principle of unity, then, assumed importance in Muslim circles and the salafis 
assimilated it to their reformulation of Islam. 
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Taqlid and Ijtihad 


Qasimi’s premise that Islam is rational and unites men underpins his critique of 
emulation, the unquestioning acceptance of earlier scholars’ legal opinions. When- 
ever he denounced emulation, he attacked its institutional expression, partisan bias 
for the four Sunni legal schools (al-ta'assub li al-madháhib). Qasimi regarded 
emulation and legal school partisanship as irrational practices that perpetuated ritual 
innovations and stood in the way of progressive legal interpretations. His arguments 
against emulation encountered opposition because the majority of ulama in 
Damascus considered it a safeguard against misunderstanding the Quran and the 
Sunnah. Before treating Qasimi’s criticisms in detail let us consider a reasoned 
statement of the case for emulation. 

Jurisconsult Mahmüd al-Hamzawi once gave a legal opinion (fatwa) on emula- 
tion when a fellow Damascene religious scholar asked him three related questions. 
Why is emulation restricted to the four imams of the legal schools? Why should 
people consistently emulate only one imam? What forbids people from taking the 
legal opinions of men other than the four imams??! After all, according to legal 
theory the rulings of the imams shared the same epistemological status as the rulings 
of other scholars; all fell short of certain knowledge into the category of considered 
opinion (zanni). Hamzawi replied that Muslims had to emulate the four imams 
because only their schools had persisted to the present. However, one could give a 
ruling based on an oral report that the imams had not applied, even if that oral report 
differed with the legal school’s ruling. Using such an oral report as a basis for 
practice did not mean one had abandoned one’s legal school. 

Hamzawi also argued for emulation in a handbook he composed for juriscon- 
sults and magistrates. In the preface he stated that he based his book on passages 
from authoritative works of the Hanafi school, a statement indicating his tendency 
to emulate. He wrote that whenever someone seeks a legal opinion on an issue and 
the school’s authorities have agreed on a ruling for that issue, the jurisconsult must 
pronounce that ruling, even if his ijtihad leads him to a different ruling. That is 
because the authorities based their rulings on superior knowledge of the evidence 
and of the methods for deriving rulings. If the school’s authorities disagreed, the 
jurisconsult must take the ruling that agrees with that of Abu Hanifah, the school's 
imam. But if the disagreement stemmed from changes in circumstances occurring 
after the time of Abū Hanifah, the jurisconsult should follow the ruling of more 
recent authorities. Hamzawi did allow for ijtihad in cases when a clear text could not 
be found and the school’s authorities disagreed. Whenever the jurisconsult lacks the 
ability to perform ijtihad, he should follow the ruling of someone more versed in 
law; that is, the jurisconsult should practice emulation.?? 

Two points in Hamzawi’s opinion on emulation converged with the salafis' 
position. First, he recognized the principle of the superiority of oral reports to 
imams' rulings that derived from their independent judgment. The salafis used this 
principle to attack emulation. Second, Hamzawi allowed for ijtihàd in certain cir- 
cumstances. The salafis refused to restrict ijtihad as much as Hamzàwi had. 

Mahmud al-Hamzawi was jurisconsult of Damascus for nearly 20 years (1868— 
1887), a prolific writer, and one of the city's last powerful ulama. His commitment 
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to emulation was that of a “professional” scholar working in the religious courts, 
and his position on the subject stemmed from practical concerns. That Hamzawi 
admitted ijtihad in certain instances indicates that the salafis’ claims for it did not 
come out of the blue. Nevertheless, his defense of emulation clearly set him apart 
from the group of reformers who so trenchantly denounced it some years later. 

Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi once wrote in a notebook he kept for jotting down ideas, 
“Taqlid is a leprosy which has spread widely among the people. It has begun to 
wipe them out; indeed it is an infectious disease, a general paralysis, and a stupefy- 
ing lunacy plunging man into apathy and indolence."?? Qasimi never composed a 
single, comprehensive critique of emulation, rather he dispersed comments on 
emulation throughout his books and essays. Depending on the subject at hand, he 
used emulation to mean either a deviation from the proper methodological principles 
of legal theory, a form of prejudice, or an intellectual shortcoming. 

Qasimi cited the imams of the Sunni legal schools to establish the principle of 
preferring sound oral reports to the imams’ opinions. Al-Shafi‘i said, “if an oral 
report is sound, then it is my school."?* Ahmad ibn Hanbal said, “Do not emulate 
me, or Malik, or al-Awzà'i, or al-Nakha i, or anyone else; rather take rulings from 
whence they [the imams] took [rulings]."?5 In other words, Muslims must take 
scripture, not the imams’ opinions, as the basis of rulings. Such nonsalafi ulama as 
Mahmud al-Hamzawi had no qualms with this principle, but the salafis added that 
no imam had ever instructed Muslims to follow his rulings and to ignore those of 
other imams. Qàsimi cited Abii Hanifah's statement, “It is not permitted to anyone 
to take our opinion when he does not know its source in the Book, the Sunnah, the 
community's consensus, or manifest analogy.”26 Qasimi thereby used the objects of 
emulation, the imams, to invalidate emulation by showing that it contradicts the 
imams' explicit methods, principles, and statements. Against the majority of ulama 
of Damascus, Jamal al-Din argued that the only correct way to follow the imams 
would be to apply their methods, not to reiterate their substantive rulings. 

Qasimi held that emulation had two harmful effects on the Muslim community: 
it sowed dissent among Muslims, and it obstructed the disinterested search for truth. 
With respect to the former, Qasimi and the other salafis viewed emulation as the 
underlying principle of legal school prejudice (al-ta‘assub li al-madhhab). To dis- 
credit legal school prejudice, Qàsimi depicted the schools as historical phenomena 
extraneous to Islam's essence. In support of this idea he included in two of his books 
passages by the eighteenth-century Indian reformer, Shah Wali Allah.?" The Indian 
scholar wrote that no legal schools had existed before the fourth Muslim century, at 
which time the quality of the ruling caliphs deteriorated and they could no longer 
distinguish between qualified and unqualified contenders for judicial posts. As 
incompetent men increasingly obtained such posts, more and more jurists could do 
no more than repeat what earlier authorities had written without understanding their 
reasoning. These developments led to the normalization of emulation and its institu- 
tionalization of the imams' rulings in legal schools. When ulama chose to follow 
one or another of the schools, they preferred the rulings of their respective schools 
without a reasoned consideration of the merits of each schools’ rulings. 
“Madhhabi” prejudice became a ubiquitous feature of the jurists’ discourse as they 
imparted their prejudices to pupils, and worshipers divided according to legal 
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school by following different prayer leaders. Violent manifestations of madhhabi 
prejudice flared up when ulama of rival schools vied for rulers’ favor and incited 
rulers against opposing ulama. In the most extreme cases of madhhabi prejudice, 
ulama excommunicated one another.?? 

Qasimi believed that emulation divides Muslims into rival, sometimes hostile, 
schools because it disrupts rational discourse. In this regard he cited Ibn Tay- 
miyyah’s Hanbali predecessor, Ibn al-Jawzi: “In emulation is the nullification of 
reason’s useful purpose.”29 Madhhabi prejudice poses an obstacle between man and 
the truth because the partisans of legal schools believe only that which confirms 
their opinions. Qasimi once lamented the spread of such prejudicial thinking to 
society at large: 


The hearts of most [people] are confused with the disease of imitation; they believe 
something, then seek a proof for it. They do not want anything but what agrees with 
what they believe. When someone comes with what differs with their belief, they 
reject it; they would oppose it even if that led to negating reason entirely. Most 
people believe and then reason; you rarcly find one who reasons and then 
believes 3° 


Likewise the muqallid (one who practices emulation) accepts as sound those oral 
reports that accord with his school, while he concocts pretexts to reject oral reports 
that differ with his school's rulings.?! In other words, the ultimate criterion of truth 
for the emulator is the imam of his school, not divine texts. The emulator recalls 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri’s comments on those who take men as the measure of truth. 
Qasimi scorned the idea that people must refer all decisions to the imam as “scan- 
dalous ignorance and clear misguidance."?? 

As a result of the emulator's unthinking adherence to his school's rulings, any 
debate with him is bound to be fruitless, and therefore it is best to exclude him from 
rational discourse altogether. Qàsimi cited al-Ghazali’s dictum, “The basic condi- 
tion of the emulator is that he be silent and not spoken of, because he is unable to 
follow the course of debate."?? One should not debate an emulator because his 
perceptions fall short of the status of knowledge, which rests on proof, not on 
whim.?* Qasimi believed that divisions among Muslims largely stemmed from the 
presence of so many "mugallids" among the ulama, and he cited the proverb 
attributed to Socrates: “Were he who does not know to fall silent, then differences 
would be eliminated."35 In other words, were discourse restricted to true scholars 
then many disagreements would disappear. 

In addition to the general problems that emulation causes, it imposes hardship 
on believers because of its unbending application of rulings worked out in previous 
ages. Qasimi gave the example of women whose husbands had emigrated to Amer- 
ica without providing for their sustenance or appointing a legal guardian for them.?6 
Jamal al-Din often toured Damascus's environs and nearby district centers, where he 
met officials and notables who told him that many women suffered from such a 
situation. When they tried to annul their marriages after years with no word from 
their husbands, judges refused on the basis of the Hanafi school's ruling encoded in 
the Majallah, the Ottoman civil code. 
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Qasimi proposed that a solution lay in a legal opinion (fatwa) by the Shaykh al- 
Islam in 1876, in which the high religious official allowed a Hanafi magistrate in a 
mostly Shafi'i region to give rulings according to the latter school. Jamal al-Din 
cited two recent legal opinions that reinforced the earlier one. He concluded that 
Hanafi judges could issue rulings of other legal schools. Because the Shàfi'i, Han- 
bali, and Maliki schools allow the annulment of marriage when it causes undue 
hardship on a woman, Ottoman judges had grounds for annulling the marriages of 
abandoned wives. Qasimi demonstrated in this instance that emulation causes suf- 
fering because of its blindness to particular historical contexts. In late nineteenth- 
century Syria, large numbers of young men emigrated to North and South America, 
and some of them left behind wives who waited for years without any word from 
their men and without financial support. Qàsimi proposed that breaking with emula- 
tion would give these women the opportunity to remarry and allay their distress. 

Qasimi defined the terms of an ideal discourse in the obverse of his critique of 
emulation and madhhabi prejudice, the practice of ijtihad. The choice between 
emulation and ijtihad boiled down to a practical matter: how to derive and validate 
legal rulings. The partisans of emulation and the legal schools held that after a 
certain point in Islamic history, ulama could not equal the learning of the four 
imams, and that anyone claiming to be able to practice ijtihad was guilty of ar- 
rogance. Whereas changing circumstances in fact forced jurists to undertake ijtihad 
to arrive at rulings on new cases, such activity took place under the guise of 
following a school's methods and principles: jurists practiced ijtihad without calling 
it ijtihad.37 The salafis objected to the conservatism of jurists who made a virtue of 
doggedly clinging to the legal schools, even if they occasionally violated that 
principle in deed. 

Qasimi explained ijtihád's utility in adapting to change in an essay on the 
legitimacy of using the telegraph to report that Ramadan has commenced and ended: 


The appearance of the telegraph is but a drop in an ocean of discoveries and 
inventions which will appear in the coming ages . . . including conveniences for 
people and benefits for them. It is a great blessing for the community of Muslims 
[al-ummah] that no age is devoid of men who stand up for God with proofs and 
explain problems with proof. Showing you that is the abundance in every country 
and town of muftis and legal opinions on that for which the two great sources [the 
Quran and the Sunnah] did not stipulate a ruling . . . the abundance of legal 
opinions and muftis is the token of the survival of ijtihad.38 


Jamal al-Din admitted that the ijtihad of several men on one issue could yield 
several plausible rulings. Because he held that it was impossible to establish criteria 
for choosing among competing rational arguments, an element of doubt always 
attached to rulings derived by ijtihad. To narrow the scope of dissent over compet- 
ing arguments, he stipulated that mujtahids be well-versed in the Quranic verses and 
oral reports bearing on legal rulings and that they know the principles of legal 
theory. He also stressed that a mujtahid master the Arabic of the Quran in order to 
attain precise understanding of the revelation because faulty interpretation of texts 
leads to erroneous legal rulings.?? 
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Qasimi recommended reviving the art of disputation (fann al-mundzarah) to 
promote a congenial atmosphere of cooperation among scholars in a search for the 
truth of complex issues. A few basic precepts informed Qasimi’s vision of the ideal 
scholarly discourse. The fundamental rule is to base conclusions on proofs and to set 
aside sectarian and legal school prejudices. Thought can wander freely only when it 
is not limited by the boundaries of the schools. Qasimi cited al-Ghazali to the effect 
that, in a truly free discussion, only mujtahids free of legal school biases should 
participate. Ulama with an interest in upholding the schools would refuse to admit 
the validity of positions at odds with their schools, thus allowing partisan interests 
to distort discourse. By contrast, the mujtahid discussant recognizes the truth no 
matter who speaks it and admits his own errors.^? 

Observing the rules of disputation would not only guarantee a disinterested 
search for truth, it would also minimize enmity arising from conflicting opinions. 
Qasimi once noted that everyone seeks to convince others that their own ideas are 
correct. A discourse grounded in proofs offers the only way to amicably settle 
differences and to arrive at correct views. He called on Muslims to state their 
beliefs, present their arguments, and accept the most convincing proof, in essence 
to adopt the principle of subjecting views to a discourse ruled by the force of the 
better argument.^! (Of course an important restraint remained, namely, that divine 
texts could not be abrogated). 

Qasimi tried to demonstrate how to abide by the principles of fair, unbiased 
discourse in several essays. For example, he composed one essay on the question of 
whether the practice of performing two prostrations (rak'atayn) before the evening 
prayer is preferred (mandüb) or reprehensible (makrüh).^? In this essay Jamal al-Din 
intended to show how contemporary ulama could scrutinize accepted legal rulings 
and uncover errors arising from legal school prejudice. The bulk of the essay 
consists of a demonstration of the proper methods for weighing scriptural evidence. 
The gist of Qasimi's argument lies in showing how an earlier Hanafi scholar, Kamal 
al-Din ibn al-Humàm, following his Hanafi bias, preferred the weaker of two 
Prophetic oral reports, thereby violating the rules of weighing oral reports’ legal 
force (qawd‘id al-tarjih). 

In the essay's introduction, Qasimi noted that later books on legal precepts (furü' 
al-fiqh) were of little value because their authors referred to the rulings of previous 
ulama, not to scripture, and therefore they fell into the low status of emulators. Ibn 
al-Humam began his treatise by citing two sets of oral reports, one allowing two 
prostrations before the evening prayer, and the other opposing the practice. Qasimi 
adduced more oral reports allowing the practice, and concluded first, that it was 
permissible according to the Prophet's practice, and second, that the Companions 
had continued the practice as a preferred ritual act. Jamal al-Din claimed that the 
transmitters of the pertinent oral reports were trustworthy and the texts of the oral 
reports sound. 

As for Ibn al-Humam’s evidence against the practice, Qasimi admitted that some 
of the oral reports were sound and could not be rejected on the grounds of inferior 
status. The occurrence of two incompatible oral reports pertaining to the same issue 
sprang up frequently enough for Muslim legal theorists to devise procedures for 
evaluating and ranking the legal force of all the types of evidence. Qàsimi referred 
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to a Hanafi work on legal theory because Ibn al-Humam was a Hanafi, as were all 
Damascene ulama working in the Ottoman religious institution. Applying Hanafi 
principles seemed an effective rhetorical device to refute Ibn al-Humam and to 
convince contemporary Hanafis. 

Qasimi recapitulated Hanafi rules of weighing evidence, and on their basis he 
rated Ibn al-Humam's oral report weaker than the one permitting two prostrations. 
The former oral report came from Abū Dà'üd's Sunan, whereas the latter came from 
al-Bukhari’s al-Sahih, which, according to Qasimi, possesses the greatest authority 
with respect to the soundness of oral reports. Moreover, the oral report from Abū 
Da'üd's work merely stated that its transmitter had never seen the practice under 
discussion, not that it was reprehensible. Because Ibn al-Humam allegedly violated 
the rules of legal theory, Qàsimi likened his argumentation to that of an emulator 
who adduces an oral report to buttress a ruling in accord with his legal school but 
rejects the same oral report if it contains another ruling conflicting with his school's 
position. But Qasimi himself violated his own rules for discourse because he 
claimed to follow the methods of Hanafi legal theory, yet he asserted al-Bukhàri's 
priority in rating oral reports, and Hanafi ulama do not accord him the status of 
supreme authority on oral reports. 

Qasimi enumerated Ibn al-Humam’s other “errors,” such as denying the superi- 
ority of oral reports in the collections of al-Bukhàri and Muslim, claiming that both 
al-Bukhàri and Muslim related oral reports from unreliable transmitters, and resort- 
ing to the opinion (ra' y) of a Companion. Furthermore, Kamal al-Din cited the rule 
that a weak oral report can rise to sound status with such ancillary evidences as other 
' oral reports, and then he reasoned that a sound oral report can descend to weak 
status. Qàsimi wrote that the methods of scholars of oral reports did not allow for 
the latter point. 

Qasimi thought that his essay would suffice to convince Hanafi ulama of Ibn al- 
Humáàm's error on the issue. He wrote to a friend that two Hanafi scholars who read 
the essay had told Jamal al-Din that he had presented a convincing argument.* Yet 
a Hanafi shaykh of Damascus rebutted Qasimi point by point to vindicate Ibn al- 
Humàám. The author, Muhammad al-Tabba‘, reduced the issue to a squabble be- 
tween two legal schools, pointing out that Qasimi’s position happened to match that 
of the Shafi'i school. Tabbà' stated that Qasimi’s real aim was to refute all Hanafi 
and Maliki classical authorities (Maliki jurists agreed with the Hanafis on this 
issue).44 

Tabbà' listed Qàsimi's mistakes: Ibn al-Humam did not transgress the rules of 
legal theory; the oral reports Qasimi cited were of dubious value; Qasimi misread 
Ibn al-Humam; the oral report Ibn al-Humàm adduced is stronger than Qasimi 
allowed; and the oral reports in al-Bukhàri and Muslim do not have the paramount 
value Qasimi claimed for them. 

In addition to a rather tedious redaction of Qàsimi's errors,*> Tabba‘ seized the 
opportunity to lampoon the salafi. He claimed that Qasimi considered Muslims who 
do not properly esteem the collections of al-Bukhàri and Muslim to be unbelievers, 
a patently false charge. He also falsely accused Qasimi of denigrating Abū Hanifah 
and Malik ibn Anas, the eponymous founders of two legal schools, and their 
illustrious successors. In another passage Tabba‘ compared Qasimi’s reasoning to 
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that of a contemporary scholar who by exercising ijtihad had ruled for wine’s ritual 
purity. That was probably a veiled reference to Rashid Ridà's argument for the 
permissibility of using French perfumes with alcoholic content, an argument his 
adversaries seem to have intentionally misconstrued as permitting the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages.^9 

Tabba‘ needled Qasimi for stating that in judging the probity of transmitters of 
oral reports, one must follow the judgment of early oral reports scholars. Tabba‘ 
professed surprise at that statement because Qasimi usually scorned emulation. He 
then suggested that perhaps Qasimi did not write that line, that someone else had 
“interpolated” it, a pun on Qasimi's derogatory term for conservatives, 
al-hashwiyyah, those who insert things where they do not belong.^? 

Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi’s criticisms of emulation and his claims for ijtihad con- 
stituted the methodological and epistemological bases of his vision of Islamic reform. 
He linked emulation and ijtihàd to his core themes of reason and unity on the one 
hand, and he related a variety of religious and social issues to emulation and ijtihàd on 
the other. The salafis argued that emulation and legal school partisanship, which most 
Muslims regarded as Islamic, were in fact irrational and un-Islamic. In step with ideas 
about reason and progress, the salafis claimed that divine scripture contains rational 
principles from which religious rulings derive. Legal theory's rational principle con- 
sisted in uncovering definitive proofs (sing. al-dalil al-qat'i) for a ruling in scripture. 
Because cases for which one could find definitive textual proofs were rare, Islam pro- 
vided rational methods for arriving at rulings based on considered opinion (zann). 
Ijtihad is the act of exercising reason to derive rulings for such cases. 


Hashwiyyah Ulama and Competence 


A corollary of the mujtahid-emulator dichotomy is the distinction between competent 
ulama and incompetent men posing as ulama. Jamal al-Din's harsh strictures against 
the latter recall the biting sarcasm of his father's verse deriding ulama impostors. That 
Qàsimi had partisan, ideological interests at stake is evident when we see that the 
target of his invective was always conservative ulama. He once wrote: 


How strange are the ultraconservatives [al-jàmidin]! They see in their midst forbid- 
den things violating [religious law] and traditional manners torn to shreds before their 
eyes; they see ritual innovations erase Prophetic customs, imitation of Europe inun- 
date Muslim society, corruption gushing like a torrential flood, and Prophetic 
guidance oppressed. Yet not a vein of theirs beats, nor are they moved by sentiment, 
nor are they pushed to vindicate the truth with hand or tongue.^48 


Qasimi’s pet term of abuse for conservative ulama was al-hashwiyyah, a term that 
derived from either the verb hasha, which means to insert or interpolate (something 
where it does not belong), or from the noun al-hashw, which can mean nonsense. 
Qasimi stated that the hashwiyyah ulama did not comprise a single group with a dis- 
tinctive set of ideas; rather all schools of oral reports scholars, philosophers, jurists, 
and dialectical theologians included men who stubbornly employed sophistic argu- 
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mentation. They concerned themselves only with emulating the sayings of prominent 
authorities rather than evaluating the relative strengths of oral reports and other evi- 
dence underlying precepts of rituals and transactions. The hashwiyyah had become a 
problem because so many ulama were incompetent pretenders who had no right ta 
claim to be ulama.^? 

Qasimi wrote that the debasement of knowledge largely stemmed from allowing 
teaching and judicial posts to pass from father to son. As he himself obtained his posts 
at the Sinaniyyah mosque by a such procedure, he either objected to instances when 
the "heir" did not demonstrate the requisite qualifications or he failed to practice 
what he preached. He denounced the practice of inheriting teaching posts by which a 
few Damascene families had monopolized education. Only after the abolition of that 
custom would Damascus awaken from its long slumber and return to the ways of the 
early Muslim scholars, thus saving Muslims from an embarrassment to themselves 
and their religion. 

To rectify the situation, Qasimi proposed that the government remove unqualified 
men from endowed teaching posts. In making appointments to judicial posts, the ruler 
must consult with ulama to learn who is best qualified, but Qasimi 
did not explain how a ruler should decide on which ulama to consult.°° In several 
works he reiterated two points contained in his recommendation. First, rulers have a 
duty to consult ulama on certain matters. Second, rulers must appoint qualified men 
to posts. By emphasizing competence as the criterion for distributing positions of au- 
thority, both points express an intellectual's wish to lead society: 


In general, giving each man his due, putting things in their place, and entrust- 
ing tasks to those capable of them are obligatory to preserving rights, erecting the 
edifice of justice, keeping the order of affairs from imbalance, and curing the people 
of the nation of [their] ills. . . . All who follow the histories of nations . . . know 
that the glory of a throne has not been toppled except by entrusting tasks to him who 
cannot undertake them and placing things where they do not belong.5! 


The partisan nature of salafism stands out most strikingly in such passages, which 
Qasimi included in several of his works.5? The salafis considered themselves quite 
well qualified to fill the posts currently held by incompetent, hashwiyyah ulama. That 
does not mean that salafism was only a mask for realizing material interests, but 
merely that such interests helped shape salafism.>3 


Conclusion 


Qasimi wrote in his essay for using telegraph reports to verify the beginning and end 
of Ramadan: 


Many of our ulama and judges still think about applying many innovations in civi- 
lization to religious rulings and implementing them [innovations] in accordance with 
them [religious rulings], thereby verifying that Islam is a religion which supports 
civilization, helps its growth and progress, and eases the strengthening of its pillars in 
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human society, as a mercy for it [society] and from concern for its well-being. . . . 
The magnanimous religious law [shari‘ah] is compatible with every age. If the age 
were taken into account in legal rulings on transactions, then the rulers would not be 
forced to use positive laws [al-gawdnin al-wad‘iyyah] 54 


In other words, the ulama’s failure to interpret religious rulings in accord with 
temporal circumstances disposed Muslim rulers to adopt European law codes. 
Qasimi held that the rulers should turn instead to the “true” ulama, under whose 
guidance Muslim society would flourish. He argued for Islam’s relevance to modern 
conditions and the ulama’s central role in laying the ethical and legal foundations for 
a progressive, prosperous society. 

Salafism in Damascus, then, had the markings of an ideology of and for intellec- 
tuals. Consider the substance of the salafis’ arguments: Islam is intrinsically rational 
and it exhorts man to exercise reason. Only highly trained and qualified men should 
discuss issues in all their aspects without regard for earlier statements on the issues. 
These ulama should discuss matters in a spirit of fraternal cooperation and submit to 
the force of the better argument. Such assertions did not represent the position of dis- 
interested observers but that of ulama who stood outside the religious judicial 
institutions and below the ranks of Damascus’s wealthy ulama families. As ulama, the 
salafis had a stake in restoring the ulama to their former central place in society, a 
place that accorded them domination of the educational, legal, and cultural fields. But 
those ulama who still worked in the religious courts or taught in the manner by which 
they had themselves learned were not likely to sympathize with the salafis, who con- 
sidered the practices and beliefs of those ulama deviations from Islam. Salafism 
implied more than changing methods; it sought a complete reevaluation of the re- 
ligious heritage and a debunking of standard books and cherished customs that lacked 
a demonstrable basis in scripture. Only from outside the law courts and central 
mosque could come such a severe critique of what went on inside. Likewise, only 
from ulama of independent means could salafism issue in Damascus. The poorer 
strata of ulama, dependent on the largesse of wealthy patrons and intimately involved 
with the common people, would hardly appreciate a critique of such ritual practices as 
visits and donations to shrines, which helped them survive. 

Salafism’s critical face alienated fellow ulama of higher and lower status, while 
its positive content smacked of the ambitions of a specific social group, or more accu- 
rately, a faction within a status group. The salafis felt confident that they were 
qualified to practice ijtihad, that they were the true ulama. In their plan, discourse had 
to be restricted to competent men who displayed a command of language, texts, meth- 
ods, and the discipline to observe rules of disputation. Only these mujtahids were fit 
to derive the legal rulings on which society should be based. All other men were “mu- 
qallids,” incapable of understanding the process by which mujtahids derived 
evidence for rulings. 


6 


Salafi Interpretations of Islam: 
Society and Social Life in Qasimi 


In addition to redefining the qualifications and practices of the ulama, the salafis set 
out how ulama should relate to other social groups.! Qasimi expressed his attitude 
toward the popular classes in his comments on innovations (bida) in ritual, on Sufi 
orders, and on visits to saints' tombs. He also partook in the debate that raged 
around 1900 in the Muslim world over the status of women. Apropos of the salafis' 
program for a reunited Muslim community, we have seen how they opposed legal 
school prejudice. An examination of Qasimi’s attempts to bridge differences be- 
tween Sunnis and Shi'is complements the discussion of legal schools and raises the 
question of whether he achieved a disinterested position on issues at the root of 
Sunni-Shi'i divisions or if he retained Sunni biases. We also consider how the 
salafis conceived of progress, their attitudes toward new inventions and imports 
from Europe, and the way they thought religion and progress buttressed each other. 


Popular Religious Practices 


Innovations 


In one of Qàsimi's lengthier works, Reforming the Mosques of Innovations and 
Customs, he listed innovations and prescribed cures for the rash of nonscriptural 
practices plaguing Damascus's mosques. He stated the general definition for inno- 
vation, which has no specific status in religious law. Then he gave its technical 
meaning in religious law (al-bid‘ah al-shar‘iyyah), which distinguishes between 
laudable and blameworthy innovations, according to their conformity with or vio- 
lation of religious precepts and principles. For instance, building religious schools 
and minarets constitutes a laudable innovation because it contributes to the propaga- 
tion of Islam. By contrast, any act of worship that lacks a scriptural reference is a 
blameworthy innovation. Instances of ritual innovations and customs include fasting 
during the month of Rajab, excessive decorations on mosques, placing elevated 
seats and balconies in mosques, and singing and dancing in mosques.? 

Jamal al-Din put forth a social explanation for the persistence of such customs 
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and their resilience in the face of reformers’ efforts to eliminate them. Most Mus- 
lims did not perceive innovative rituals as innovations but as genuine religious 
practices; therefore, when reformers attacked innovations, they appeared to be 
assaulting religion itself. In tune with Qasimi’s vision of the “true” ulama’s guiding 
role in society, he suggested that innovations would vanish if ulama clearly dis- 
tinguished between ritual obligations and supererogatory rites, and if ulama cited 
scripture when they taught people how to worship. 

Qasimi indicated that the ulama’s moral suasion alone would not suffice to rid 
the mosques of innovations. To be effective, the ulama need the support of political 
authorities, such as the Ottoman governor he commended for his efforts to forbid 
certain ritual innovations. Likewise, Qàsimi praised a jurisconsult who had per- 
suaded a governor to send police to the Umayyad mosque in order to warn a group 
against performing a ritual innovation. Jamal al-Din wished to see rulers con- 
sistently punish perpetrators of innovations, perhaps by jailing them so as to remove 
blemishes on religious practice altogether.^ The irony of this line of thought escaped 
Qàsimi, who had suffered when rulers heeded the advice of his ulama adversaries to 
punish men they considered enemies of religion. 


Sufi Orders and Sufism 


Whereas Western scholars tend to think that religious reform and Sufism are di- 
ametrically opposed, the salafis took a more nuanced position than is sometimes 
supposed.? They made a distinction between the ecstatic rituals of popular Sufi 
orders and the “sober” Sufism characteristic of elite orders and individual, ascetic 
Muslims. Qàsimi recorded his only explicit statement on Sufism as a body of 
thought in an unpublished notebook. The brief essay, entitled “Sufism: An Islamic 
Philosophy," stated that Sufi thought represents an attempt to formulate an Islamic 
philosophy distinct from Greek philosophy by combining religious doctrines, as- 
ceticism, and spiritual exercises to create a unique, Islamic philosophy (what West- 
ern writers call Sufi theosophy). Qasimi regretted that non-Islamic ideas tainted the 
beliefs of many Sufis. 

Following his usual bent for seeking a middle position on controversial issues, 
Qasimi castigated both Sufism's detractors and its zealots. The former go too far 
when they forbid the study of Sufism and excommunicate Sufis for proclaiming 
union with and dissolution in God. First of all, no one can be excommunicated as 
long as he prays and believes as a Muslim. Second, Sufism's enemies understand 
references to union with God as literal expressions, whereas Sufis do not intend 
them that way. As for Sufi zealots, they exaggerate the importance of Sufism's 
masters and devote all their lives to studying Sufi texts. 

Qasimi's opinion of Sufi orders contrasted sharply with his tolerance of Sufi 
theosophy. He attacked fake Sufis who led Sufi orders, likening them to electric 
wires spreading madness among men, and reproaching them for feigning epilepsy 
and for ceaselessly repeating "Allah."" He scorned ignorant shaykhs for counte- 
nancing their followers’ raucous behavior, such as eating fire and playing music in 
Sufi processions. Qasimi found such spectacles not only repugnant but embarrass- 
ing: Sufi processions made Islam an object of foreigners’ ridicule.5 Furthermore, as 
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one of Qasimi’s friends in Beirut wrote, Sufi shaykhs distorted religion by ascribing 
superstitions to it, and thereby alienated educated young people.? 

Qasimi held that true Sufism entails humility, sincerity, constant prayer, seclu- 
sion, and asceticism. In his biography of Ahmad al-Jaza’iri, Qasimi approved of 
Sufi practices that observed the bounds of permissible worship: 


He [Ahmad al-Jaza’iri] had an appointed time between the evening prayers on 
Monday and Friday nights in his home; some adherents [of the Qadiriyyah order] 
would meet with him those nights and mention God, be He exalted, until the 
evening prayer, a dhikr [mention of God] devoid of innovative blemishes. 10 


On the one hand Qasimi despised the outrageous practices of popular Sufi 
orders, on the other hand he respected ulama who practiced the more sober Sufism 
of intellectual elites. Notwithstanding his admiration of Ahmad al-Jazà'iri (a Qadiri 
shaykh) and Muhammad al-Khàni (for a time Jamal al-Din's Naqshbandi shaykh), 
Qasimi quit Sufism as a young man. In treating the salafis’ ideas about Sufism, we 
should recall that “Abd al-Razzàq al-Bitár had studied and discussed Sufism for 
many years with ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Jaza’iri, who devoted his later years to studying 
and teaching the works of Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi, the great thirteenth-century 
mystic. Other religious reformers, like “Abduh and Rida, had also had profound 
experiences with Sufism as young men, so the salafis’ emergence from a cultural 
and intellectual milieu steeped in Sufi traditions should not surprise us; nor should 
Qasimi’s approval of sober Sufism appear strange.!! The peculiar figure in the 
Syrian salafi camp was ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi, who had launched an uncondi- 
tional attack on Sufism in all of its manifestations. Perhaps enmity toward Abii al- 
Huda al-Sayyadi, the patron of Sufi shaykhs in the Ottoman Empire, lay behind 
Zahrawi’s radical denunciation of Sufism; or some other experience of Zahrawi’s 
early years, of which we know little, disposed him to detest Sufism. 


Tomb Visits 


The salafis strongly objected to the popular custom of visiting saints’ tombs and 
praying for saints’ intercession with God to grant favors. That custom’s status in 
religious law became a point of dispute between reformers and conservative ulama 
in Damascus and other Arab lands.!? Qasimi opposed popular customs that marred 
tomb visits and sarcastically nicknamed ulama who defended the practice “al- 
qubiriyyah,” which we might loosely render as “tombsters.” In Reforming the 
Mosques of Innovations and Customs, Jamal al-Din counted supplicating saints 
among blameworthy innovations, and he held that constructing mosques at grave 
sites also constitutes such an innovation because worshiping at a grave amounts to 
polytheism. On the other hand he wrote that it was permissible for Muslims to visit 
the tombs of relatives and ancestors if one restricted oneself to greeting the deceased 
relative, praying to God, and seeking God’s forgiveness. Muslims must neither seek 
intercession nor believe that visiting a tomb is better than prayer in a mosque. 
Muslims must not use the Prophet’s tomb as a place of prayer, let alone the shrines 
of other prophets and saints. !? 
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Qasimi’s criticisms of innovations, Sufi orders, and tomb visits stemmed from 
his scripturalist orientation and may have been related to a desire to remove any 
doubt about Islam’s compatibility with reason. His belief that the bearers of reason, 
the ulama, could eliminate innovations by giving instruction to commoners indi- 
cates his faith in education as an instrument of reform. The same belief also 
suggests a paternalistic attitude toward the popular classes, whose practices need 
reform. Indeed Qasimi wrote that ulama should avoid mixing with commoners 
except to teach them religious obligations and moral virtues. Similarly, he held that 
ulama should not spend much time with people of lesser intelligence.!4 Qasimi's 
elitism also stands out in his discussions of Sufism and Sufi orders, for he had no 
qualms with the sober Sufism of urban elites, but he condemned the ecstatic cere- 
monies of Sufi orders of the urban and rural popular classes. 


Status of Women 


Qàsimi's views on the proper conduct of women reflect his beliefs about how 
Islamic legal rulings and moral injunctions would order society. He favored changes 
in women's status but stopped well short of the controversial ideas of Qasim Amin, 
an Egyptian writer whose two books on women in Muslim society made veiling, 
seclusion, and girls’ education burning issues. Jamal al-Din’s positions on these 
issues indicate that he favored preserving social mores, whereas his critique of the 
ulama's and commoners' practices bespeak a desire to break with many customary 
religious practices and beliefs. 

The debate that Qasim Amin sparked in Egypt when he called for an end to 
seclusion and veiling has become a standard topic in accounts of turn-of-the-century 
Egyptian intellectual life.!5 The debate's resonance in other Arab lands awaits 
consideration, but we can discern its echoes in Damascus. In 1899, a Damascene 
publisher issued Muhammad Tal‘at Harb's rejoinder to Amin's first book, The 
Emancipation of Women. The following year the same publisher, al-Taragqi press, 
put out an Arabic translation of a Turkish work refuting Amin. In 1901, al-Taraqqi 
press published Tal'at Harb's critique of Amin's second book, The New Woman, and 
the same year published a “Muslim” perspective on the issue by Farid Wajdi, 
another Egyptian writer. 16 

No Damascene writer tackled the issue so hotly disputed in Egypt, probably 
because social conditions in Syria differed from those in Egypt. More conservative 
than Cairo and Alexandria, Damascus did not witness a sharp controversy over 
Amin's work at the time (1899—1902) because traditional customs prevailed, except 
among the wives of a few Turkish officials. +7 

When Jamal al-Din al-Qàsimi addressed the issues raised by Amin, he adopted 
more conservative stances than the Egyptian. First, he upheld veiling, but not 
because of any scriptural command. Rather Qasimi justified veiling as an applica- 
tion of an Islamic legal principle called sadd al-dhara'i, or blocking means of 
committing forbidden acts. With respect to polygyny, he disagreed with recent 
interpretations of scripture that forbade the practice. Qasimi noted that the author of 
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a magazine article had declared that religious law forbids polygyny because it 
stipulates that a man with more than one wife must treat them equally, in both 
emotional and material ways, which is impossible. Jamal al-Din remarked that the 
article's author had made an egregious error because scripture clearly permits 
polygyny.'* 

Qasimi joined Amin in opposing seclusion, but did not want women to have the 
same degree of freedom that Amin favored. In Jamal al-Din's exegesis of the Quran 
he refuted exegetes who interpreted the word a/-saá'ihát to mean silent instead of 
traveling. Such a misinterpretation arose from the idea that women should not travel 
because they are enjoined to don the veil, as though veiling meant "eternal cap- 
tivity, or as though the breeze were a blessing given to all [mankind] but women, or 
as though God created women only for the prisons of their homes, which may be 
worse than the deepest prisons of lunatics, or as though the only thing for women in 
this hospitable world is a solitary house." !? Against seclusion Qasimi adduced oral 
reports that state that the Companions' wives often asked the Prophet questions in 
the company of men, and that when the Prophet visited his Companions their wives 
attended them. Other oral reports relate that women treated men wounded in battle 
and helped carry them home from the field of combat. Though Qàsimi opposed 
seclusion, he did advise married women and widows to stay home most of the time 
and to go out only with their husbands’ permission.?° 

As for education, Qasimi held that a father must teach his daughter the funda- 
mentals of religion, such as the Quran, doctrine, and worship. He should also 
instruct his daughter in such social duties as obligations to parents, husband, and 
children, and such household skills as sewing, cooking, and managing a household 
budget. Qasimi thought women should attend mosques to pray and take lessons in 
religion. The prevailing custom of forbidding women to attend religious lessons 
harmed society because it kept women ignorant and made them a source of innova- 
tion in ritual and belief. He also favored formal education for girls. Of his four 
daughters, two graduated from state primary school, while the other two attended 
but did not complete the same school, then the highest level of education for girls in 
Damascus. He agreed with Tahir al-Jaza’iri that the government should open higher 
level schools for girls to allow them to pursue education beyond primary school.?! 

Qasimi's allusion to the connection between ritual innovations and women, 
coupled with his insistence that married women go out only with their husbands' 
permission, bespeaks a patronizing attitude toward women. This attitude appeared 
even more clearly when he wrote that because women are vulnerable and weak, they 
need marriage more than men do. Furthermore, while he advised husbands to treat 
their wives kindly, he also held that men should protect their women and curb their 
whims, which usually corrupt morals. Qasimi’s remarks implied that women were 
less rational than men, more likely to indulge in immoral behavior, and a source of 
superstitions. In The Dictionary of Damascene Crafts, he wrote that only children, 
simpleminded men, and women fell for the tricks of quack doctors, fortune-tellers, 


and snake charmers.?? 
Qàsimi's positions on issues concerning women's status indicate his social con- 
servatism. His advice for fathers and husbands to edify their daughters and wives 
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recalls the way he urged ulama to instruct commoners in religious practices and 
beliefs. His patronizing attitudes toward women and the popular classes suggest a 
social elitism parallel to his intellectual elitism. 


Sunni-Shi ‘i Relations 


Qasimi’s writings on Sunni-Shi'i reconciliation resemble those against legal school 
prejudice in that both stemmed from the desire to unify Muslims, but important 
distinctions separate his treatments of sectarian disputes from his arguments against 
madhhabi prejudice. 

A description of the Shi'i presence in Damascus provides the context for under- 
standing Jamal al-Din's views on Sunni-Shi'i differences. In 1890, Damascus had 
approximately 150,000 inhabitants, of whom 120,000 were Sunni Muslims and 
7,000 Shi‘i Muslims, including 4,500 Twelver Shi‘is and 2,500 Druzes and Alawis. 
The Shi'is of Damascus were concentrated in a quarter of the old city called the 
Kharab. Damascus apparently had no centers of Shi'i learning and it is likely that 
Shi'is seeking religious education would have gone to Shi'i centers in Lebanon, 
which provided religious leaders for Damascene Shi‘is. In 1910, a Lebanese Shi'i 
from Jabal Amil near Sidon came to Damascus to found a charitable association in 
the Kharab to help the poor, presumably poor Shi‘is.?3 

Qasimi appealed to Shi‘i sentiments in the context of general arguments against 
sectarianism. In his book on oral reports scholarship and an essay on evaluating the 
reliability of transmitters of oral reports, he argued for accepting reports of Shi‘is as 
well as Kharijis and Mu'tazilis. He also praised Zaydi Shi'is for practicing ijtihad.24 
Otherwise Qasimi argued against Shi positions on substantial issues dividing 
Shi‘is and Sunnis. 

Qasimi addressed Sunni—Shi‘i differences in 1909 when he received an essay 
from a Hadrami (south Yemeni) shaykh residing in Singapore. The shaykh, Mu- 
hammad ibn ‘Aqil, had written an essay justifying the Shi‘i custom of cursing 
Mu‘awiyah, and he sent a copy to Qasimi to solicit his comments. Qasimi wrote 
comments on the margin of Ibn ‘Aqil’s work, composed a draft from his notes, and 
sent copies to Ibn ‘Aqil and a friend in Jeddah. Unbeknownst to Qasimi, his friend in 
Jeddah, a wealthy merchant, had the draft published. Jamal al-Din then wrote an 
apologetic letter to Ibn ‘Aqil, explaining that he had not intended to denigrate him or 
to start a controversy.> 

In the essay Qasimi held that no scriptural evidence supports the Shi'i view that 
Muslims had an obligation to pay allegiance to ‘Ali, the fourth caliph and the 
Prophet’s kinsman. Rather than relying on the Quran and sound oral reports, he 
wrote, Shi‘is use weak oral reports and the opinions of historians to buttress their 
positions. Furthermore, the Shi‘i custom of cursing Mu‘awiyah has no scriptural 
basis. Qasimi claimed that since the Prophet had not named ‘Ali his successor, one 
could not blame Mu‘awiyah for not paying allegiance to him.26 

In an essay on the science of evaluating the reliability of transmitters of oral 
reports (‘ilm al-jarh wa al-ta'dil), Qasimi provoked a Shi'i response when he advo- 
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cated accepting oral reports from Khariji sources. Soon after the essay’s appearance 
in al-Manar, a Shi'i shaykh wrote to a Shi i journal published in Sidon to object to 
Qasimi’s allowing oral reports from Kharijis.27 The correspondent, Muhammad al- 
Husayn Al Kashif al-Ghita’, then published an essay to refute Qasimi. 

Kashif al-Ghita’ (1877—1954) came from a prominent ulama family of Najaf, a 
Shi‘i shrine city in southern Iraq.28 He composed his refutation in the same concil- 
iatory tone as Qasimi, yet he firmly asserted the Shi'i position that Kharijis cannot 
be a source for oral reports because they are infidels. Kashif al-Ghita’’s reasoning 
went as follows: Only hypocrites (munāfiqūn) hated ‘Ali, and hypocrites are in- 
fidels; Khàrijis hated ‘Ali, therefore they were infidels. He put forward a second 
argument: Because loving the Prophet’s family and descendants (ahl al-bayt) is a 
fundamental religious obligation, whoever hates the Prophet’s family is neither a 
Muslim nor a trustworthy source of testimony and reports; Kharijis hated the Proph- 
et’s kinsman ‘Ali and, therefore, are not Muslims.2° 

One of Qàsimi's most promising students, Muhammad Bahjat al-Bitar, replied 
to Kashif al-Ghità"s critique. Bahjat al-Bitar, ‘Abd al-Razz4q’s grandson, main- 
tained the cordial tone of debate and acknowledged the virtues of the Shi‘i shaykh's 
essays. Bitar then demonstrated the weaknesses of the Shi‘i position: Loving the : 
Prophet’s family is indeed a religious obligation, but not a basic tenet of religion 
like praying, on which hinges one’s status as a Muslim or a non-Muslim. Bitar 
countered Kashif al-Ghità"s claim that Kharijis are hypocrites and infidels by 
distinguishing between various usages of the term “hypocrite.” In the Quran, hy- 
pocrisy denotes the act of pretending to believe in God and the Prophet when one 
actually denies Islam. The oral report that states that no one hates ‘Ali but the 
hypocrite refers to someone who hated ‘Ali for being the Prophet’s kinsman. The 
Kharijis hated ‘Ali, but not because of his blood tie to the Prophet; therefore, they 
were not hypocrites.3° 

The debate between the Damascene salafis and the Shi‘i scholar and Qàsimi's 
critique of the Shi‘i custom of cursing Mu‘awiyah show that the salafis defended 
customary Sunni positions. Though they urged the amelioration of sectarian rela- 
tions, they did little to resolve Sunni-Shi'i differences on fundamental issues. Jamàl 
al-Din's ecumenical approach to evaluating the veracity of oral reports stopped short 
of any compromise on fundamental differences between Sunnis and Shi‘is. More- 
over, Qasimi’s view of Shi‘i commemorations of Husayn ibn 'Ali's martyrdom as an 
innovation typified his lack of sympathy for Shi‘i beliefs. When he criticized legal 
school prejudice, he used the sayings of the schools' imams to justify his arguments. 
He tried the same tactic to tone down Sunni-Shi'i differences when he wrote that 
“Ali had never cursed his Syrian adversaries,?! but in general Qasimi did not use 
Shi'i sources; rather he declared that Shi‘is often cited dubious sources to support 
their opinions. He resorted to appeals for mutual tolerance ( “do not excommunicate 
each other") to close the gap between the sects instead of setting forth principles that 
would transcend sectarianism altogether, as he attempted with respect to the legal 
schools. Over the years Qasimi paid little attention to this issue compared to legal 
school prejudice, probably because he inhabited a mostly Sunni milieu in which the 
important divisions among ulama were those between legal schools. 
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The Means of Progress 


The salafis believed in the compatibility of Islam and progress, yet they wrote far 
more to explain Islam’s rationality than to set out what they meant by progress. 
Their few discussions of progress make it clear that the salafis intended material 
economic development. Qasimi’s thoughts on progress show how he envisioned 
Islam as a crucial factor in attaining prosperity. 

Around 1891, Jamal al-Din proposed to his father the idea of writing a work on 
the crafts and occupations of Damascus. Years before, Muhammad Sa‘id al-Qasimi 
had owned a retail shop in the old market and sold household utensils imported from 
Europe, so he had had experience in local commerce and firsthand knowledge of the 
role imported goods played in the local economy. Hamid al-Taqi, a student and 
neighbor of the Qasimis, wrote that the senior Qasimi would ride through the city’s 
commercial and manufacturing quarters, write the names of trades in a notebook, 
and study those unfamiliar to him. When Muhammad Sa‘id died in 1900, he had 
written on 140 crafts and occupations. Jamal al-Din and his brother-in-law 
Khalil al-‘Azm took another five years to complete the project, which was published 
in Paris in 1960.32 

The Dictionary of Damascene Crafts stands alongside Jamal al-Din’s four- 
volume history of Damascus as witness to the salafis’ interest in the everyday world 
of social, economic, and political affairs. Dominique Chevallier, a French social and 
economic historian of Syria, has speculated that the Dictionary reflects the anxious 
confrontation between the Islamic and European worlds.33 Chevallier suggested that 
the Qasimis’ project of surveying the city's economic and social survivals corre- 
sponded to their research into the religion’s textual sources to demonstrate Islam’s 
adaptability to modern conditions. Although aesthetically appealing, Chevallier’s 
vision of a symmetry between the Qasimis’ research in religious sources and their 
study of local economic life misconstrues the unity of their life projects. The Dic- 
tionary of Damascene Crafts fits into their general program of reform to strengthen 
Muslim society, but unlike religious reform, by which the salafis meant a return to 
true religious practice and belief, their vision of economic revival did not take the 
past as a model. The Qasimis applauded new technologies from Europe because 
they saw positive good in less painful remedies for illnesses and in machines that 
spared men toilsome labor.34 

The salafis rejected the notion that technology alone suffices to bring prosperity. 
They emphasized the centrality of religious injunctions to a prosperous society, and 
they upheld the necessity of observing upright moral stands in economic transac- 
tions. The Qasimis deplored fraud, hoarding, and exploitation of peasants, and they 
warned of divine punishment for those who did not fear God in their economic 
transactions. In a later work on morals and manners, Jamal al-Din wrote that fraud 
weakens society because it destroys mutual trust on which economic activities 
depend.?5 Technical knowledge of the means of progress had to be coupled with 
virtue for men's endeavors to be crowned with success. 

Qàsimi once observed that, practically speaking, Damascus had to adjust to 
changes in trade patterns in order to attain lasting prosperity. He wrote that 
Damascus's status as an entrepót of commerce had suffered successive blows begin- 
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ning with Britain's circumventing the overland trade route by carrying on trade with 
India via the Cape of Good Hope. More recently, the opening of the Suez Canal had 
further diminished Damascus’s role in trade. Qàsimi recognized that trade with 
Europe had become paramount in the Syrian economy, and he enumerated Syria's 
exports to Europe, mostly agricultural products and textiles. In order for Damascus 
to revive its trade, the government had to protect local manufactures from European 
competition, and rulers had to purchase locally made clothes and furnishings to 
influence people's taste.?6 

To increase agricultural production, Qasimi advocated the adoption of modern 
farming techniques. The government should provide technical assistance to peas- 
ants to help them combat plant diseases and teach them how to use fertilizers to 
increase yields. Peasants should have easy access to credit, and the government 
should encourage extending the margins of cultivation. Qasimi wrote that a major 
obstacle to advances in agriculture lay in the peasants' custom of adhering to their 
fathers' ways and rejecting modern agricultural techniques. Were they to apply new 
techniques and tools, they could double-crop their plots and reclaim unused lands.37 

Qasimi’s interest in the means of economic development mirrored that of con- 
temporary writers, professionals, and government officials throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. The salafis were not alone among the ulama in favoring the importation and 
use of European inventions, but by no means did all ulama adopt as benign an 
attitude toward them. The salafis’ conservative adversaries also picked up the slo- 
gan of adopting the means of progress, but they opposed such inventions as photog- 
raphy, the phonograph, and certain uses of the telegraph.?? By contrast, the salafis 
embraced all new inventions in the firm belief that Islam positively enjoins man to 
utilize reason to exploit nature in order to meet his needs and that Islam provides 
adequate ways of regulating inventions’ social effects. 


Conclusion 


The salafis’ condescending attitude toward the popular classes (who need the ul- 
ama's instruction to correct their misguided religious practices and superstitious 
beliefs) and towards women (who, like children and simpletons, must be protected 
from people who prey on their credulity) indicate that they perceived themselves as 
superior minds obliged to raise the level of society's benighted members. The 
intellectual elitism implicit in the salafis' restrictions on ijtihàd and discourse corre- 
sponded to a social elitism. Never mind that the salafis were neither wealthy nor 
powerful; their independent means, relative comfort, and status as ulama raised 
them above the urban popular classes, materially, culturally, and spiritually. Like- 
wise, Qàsimi's approval of sober Sufism and denunciation of popular Sufi orders 
bespeak a fundamental lack of sympathy for the popular classes' beliefs. 

In addition to social elitism, Jamàl al-Din's opinions on women's status indicate 
a commitment to customary social relations and mores (he favored veiling and 
defended polygyny) and a favorable disposition to incremental social change (he 
opposed total seclusion and advocated girls’ education).?? With respect to the plight 
of the poor, Qasimi repeated the platitude that the obligatory tax on wealth (al-zakat) 
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suffices to meet the needs of poor people, and at the same time it erases their 
resentment of the wealthy and awakens love in the wealthy for the poor.^? He did 
not envision a way out of a society comprised largely of poor folk. Or if he did, he 
saw the solution in progress for society as a whole. 

The salafis’ formula for prosperity consisted of appropriating useful technology 
invented in Europe, laying down protective tariffs for local manufactures, and 
extending credit and technical assistance to peasants. Though critical of the wealthy 
for their greed, the salafis wished to see them behave better, not to witness a 
systematic redistribution of wealth. They believed in a technological solution to the 
Muslim world's backwardness, with a social order based on Islamic law. In this 
manner they assimilated the ideas of secular intellectuals to their religious and 
cultural heritage. 

Finally, with respect to Shi ism, Qasimi’s views reflect a communal orientation 
more than his social position as a middle-class intellectual. Because he inhabited a 
mostly Sunni city, he seldom met Shi‘i ulama who would debate him and force him 
to question the assumptions underlying the issues dividing Sunnis and Shi'is. The 
Shi'i scholars to whom Qasimi responded came from Iraq and Java, not from Syria. 
He reiterated standard Sunni positions, denied credence to Shi‘i sources, and called 
for greater mutual tolerance. Convinced that the Shi‘is held many erroneous beliefs, 
Qàsimi nevertheless treated them in a more conciliatory fashion than he did Sunni 
partisans of the legal schools. His moderation vis-à-vis Shi‘is stemmed from Da- 
mascus's overwhelmingly Sunni character. His views and situation sharply con- 
trasted with those of his longtime correspondent and fellow salafi in Baghdad, 
Mahmud Shukri al-Alüsi. Iraq had a large Shi‘i population and bordered on Shi‘i 
Iran. Consequently, Alüsi felt more threatened by Shi‘ism than Qasimi did. Whereas 
Qasimi respected his Shi‘i opponent in debate, Muhammad Husayn Kashif al- 
Ghità', Alusi vehemently denigrated him.*! If Qasimi’s more benign attitude re- 
flected his security in a Sunni city, his rejection of fundamental Shi'i beliefs and 
texts signified a profound unwillingness to compromise with Shi‘‘ism. 
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The Salafis and the Arabists 


The salafis’ incorporation of reason and progress into a scripturalist interpretation of 
Islam set them apart from their ulama colleagues, who rejected the reformers’ ideas 
and persecuted them. But the salafis did find an audience receptive to their teaching 
in another quarter: the rising generation of secondary school graduates who became 
some of the first Arabists. The central figure in the salafi-Arabist relationship was 
Tahir al-Jaza’iri, who besides espousing salafism figured prominently in movements 
for political and educational reform. Jaza’iri’s story raises the possibility that the 
Young Ottomans influenced the reform movement in Damascus through his contacts 
with Ottoman reformers. The “senior circle,” which formed around him in the early 
1890s, embodied cooperation between Arabs and Turks who favored political 
reforms. 

By 1902, a new generation of students had gathered around Jaza’iri and formed 
the "junior circle." The students' secondary school experiences had a formative 
impact on them, especially the school's curriculum, teachers, and the informal 
networks the students developed. The junior circle evolved from a loose association 
of friends sharing common literary and political interests into a more organized 
group, the Arab Renaissance Society. The salafis’ student followers became advo- 
cates of first an Arab cultural revival, then greater political rights, and finally Arab 
autonomy, if not independence. Following the terminology rightly used by histo- 
rians of Arab nationalism, we refer to the members of the senior and junior circles as 
Arabists, not as Arab nationalists, because few of them favored an independent 
Arab state before 1914.! 


Tahir al-Jaza’iri: 
Link Between Young Ottomans and Arabists 


A career in the higher echelons of the Ottoman Empire’s governing bodies bore the 
risk of internal exile whenever one fell out of favor with the sultan. When Sultan 
Abdiilhamid vanquished the constitutionalist faction of Ottoman officials in 1877, 
he dismissed them from their posts and assigned them to provincial posts to remove 
them from the center of political life.? As the administrative center of Syria, 
Damascus received its share of demoted officials, including men who had worked 
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for administrative reform and a constitution. Three particularly renowned reformers 
served as governors of Syria between 1877 and 1881. 

The relationship between Syrian and Turkish reformers began during the brief 
tenure of Ziya Pasha as governor of Syria in 1877. Ziya Pasha (1825—1880) had 
already achieved fame as a leading voice of the Young Ottoman movement. The 
Young Ottomans were a group of Turkish intellectuals who had come together in 
1865, united by discontent with the reigning clique of bureaucrats who came to 
power during the Tanzimat years and further developed Tanzimat policies. The 
Young Ottomans included liberal thinkers, disgruntled bureaucrats, and a member 
of the Egyptian ruling family. Their importance lies in launching the movement for 
constitutional government, opposing the Tanzimat reforms’ promotion of non- 
Muslims’ interests, arguing that the Tanzimat bureaucrats had gone too far in assim- 
ilating European ways, and insisting on preserving the empire’s Islamic character. 
The Young Ottomans were also among the first to call for pan-Islamic unity to 
strengthen Muslims against Europe.? 

The Young Ottomans' foremost writer was Namik Kemal. He synthesized Euro- 
pean and Islamic political concepts to propagate contemporary liberal ideas, likc 
popular sovereignty, parliamentary government, and liberty. He and his compatriots 
also stressed that man should scientifically study the natural world because the 
resulting knowledge serves man's needs. With their desire to achieve political 
reform and technical progress, and to preserve the Islamic heritage, the Young 
Ottomans staked out positions the salafis later espoused. 

After several years of exile in Europe, Ziyà Pasha returned to Istanbul in 1876 to 
sit on the commission that drafted the Ottoman constitution. Less than two months 
after the constitution's promulgation in December 1876, Sultan Abdülhamid got rid 
of the constitution's leading advocates, including Ziyà Pasha and Midhat Pasha, by 
relegating them to provincial posts. Ziyà Pasha arrived in Damascus in February 
1877 for his four-month term as governor during which his chief task was to 
organize elections for Parliament. Ziyà Pasha came to Damascus with a young 
protegé, Baha’ Bey, who served as secretary of official correspondence.^ Baha’ Bey 
met Tahir al-Jaza’iri, probably through the latter's Turkish acquaintances in the 
administration, and began to frequent the literary salons Jaza’iri hosted. 

In April 1877, war broke out between the empire and Russia, and two months 
later Ziyà Pasha was transferred to another province. For the next 10 months the 
military commander, ‘Izzat Pasha, combined civil powers with his martial authority 
and ruled the province.? With the end of the war with Russia, civilian rule returned 
to Damascus in March 1878, when Ahmed Cevdet Pasha came as governor. Cevdet 
was the most prominent religious scholar to work with the Tanzimat reformers. He 
arrived in Damascus shortly after capping a distinguished career by heading the 
commission that drafted the Majallah (Mecelle), a codification of Islamic laws on 
transactions. Just as Abdülhamid's consolidation of power led to the defeat of the 
constitutionalists, it resulted in ending Cevdet's work on the Majallah commission. 
The new sultan had allied with conservative ulama opposed to the code, and they 
convinced him to suspend the commission's work. As did some Tanzimat reform- 
ers, Cevdet strongly opposed the constitution, so it is ironic that he should have 
been dismissed along with the constitution's proponents.® 
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Cevdet Pasha governed Syria for only nine months in 1878, and details on his 
tenure are presently scarce; consequently it is difficult to comment on his impact on 
men like Jaza’iri. He knew Arabic well, unlike most later governors, so some 
interaction with Damascene ulama was likely. One local historian credited Ahmed 
Cevdet with encouraging the establishment of new schools and enrolling more 
students." 

Midhat Pasha replaced Cevdet and came to Syria ready to implement a broad 
spectrum of reforms, as he had in other provinces. A biographer of Tahir al-Jazà'iri 
has claimed that Midhat set up a Masonic lodge in Damascus, and that both Tahir 


and “Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri joined it. Although it is possible that a Masonic lodge 
functioned as a meeting place for reformist officials and Damascenes, it is more 
certain that Tàhir and Bahà' Bey went to Midhat with the idea of forming a 
benevolent society to direct educational reforms.8 Midhat encouraged the project, 
and Jaza’iri persuaded several prominent ulama to participate in founding the Benev- 
olent Society. 

We have already discussed Jaza’iri’s work for the Benevolent Society and its 
successor, the provincial education council, as well as the primers he wrote and his 
role in founding the Zahiriyyah Library. Suffice it to say here that Tahir’s efforts to 
spread and raise the level of education and to organize the collection at the 
Zahiriyyah Library earned him a reputation as a reformer. Shaykh Tahir lost his 
position on the education council around 1886 and spent the next 12 years teaching 
in Damascus, researching at the Zahiriyyah Library and traveling in Syria. He 
returned to the provincial administration in August 1898, when he became curator 
of the province’s libraries.? Once again Tahir’s connections with Turkish officials 
proved instrumental: a former governor of Syria, himself a religious scholar, se- 
cured the appointment for Jaza’iri. To explore the possibilities for opening more 
libraries, Tahir toured the province, and under his auspices, public libraries opened 
in Jerusalem, Homs, Hamah, and Tripoli.!? 

In Damascus, Jaza’iri purchased new books and collected manuscripts to place 
in the Zahiriyyah Library. By virtue of his years in the library, he acquired a unique 
grasp of the location of manuscripts throughout the Arab world, printed Arabic 
works, and European works on Arabic literature. He served as a walking card 
catalog at a time when knowledge of the corpus of works belonging to the Arab- 
Islamic heritage was fragmented and scattered throughout the Arab world.!! 

Jaza’iri had few friends because of his eccentric personality. His longest associa- 
tion was with Salim al-Bukhari, another salafi shaykh. They knew each other from 
their youths when Bukhari studied with Tahir’s father and Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani al- 
Ghunaymi. They also shared the experience of working for the Benevolent Society 
to open new schools, and they avidly sought rare manuscripts, especially those of 
Ibn Taymiyyah and Ibn Qayyim. !2 

When Jaza’iri became acquainted with Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi is unclear. They 
certainly knew one another before 1900, for Qasimi’s father used to visit Tahir. 
However, the two reformers only began to see each other frequently in 1906, when 
Jaza’iri would visit Qasimi after the latter’s evening lesson, which he gave at home. 
Qasimi’s diary entries of 1906 mention Jaza’iri’s frequent visits, their discussions, 
and occasional excursions to the country villas of wealthier friends like ‘Ali al-‘Azm 
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and ‘Umar al-Jaza’iri, ‘Abd al-Qàdir's son. They loaned each other manuscripts, 
discussed ways to advance the reform movement, and Jaza’iri suggested revisions 
for Qasimi’s work on the methodology of oral reports scholars. When Qasimi’s 
enemies tried to stir up trouble against him in November 1906, Jaza’iri came to his 
defense. !? 

Tahir continued to visit Qasimi regularly through the early months of 1907, 
while preparing to emigrate to Egypt. Since the previous summer, Jaza'iri had been 
gradually selling his book and manuscript collection, and by March 1907 only three 
chests of books remained, which he left with his friend, ‘Uthman al-'Azm. That 
month Tahir quietly bade farewell to his friends and then went with Qasimi to ‘Umar 
al-Jaza’iri’s home for his last night in Damascus. He then toured Lebanon and 
Palestine for several weeks before he left for Egypt from Beirut in the middle of 
April. !4 

Why did Jaza’iri disguise his emigration as a tour of the outlying districts in his 
capacity as curator of the libraries? A firm answer can only come from a detailed 
study of Jaza’iri’s career. He may have been fed up with official harassment, such as 
the incident in November 1902 when the governor received orders from Istanbul to 
search Tahir’s home and his room at the “Abd Allah al-‘Azm religious school. At the 
same time police searched nearly 20 other homes for evidence of correspondence 
with members of the Young Turk movement residing in Europe. Qasimi hinted that 
Jazà'iri forsook Syria to seek respite in Egypt's more tolerant intellectual and politi- 
cal climate. !5 


The Senior Circle 


Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, a pupil of Jaza’iri and later a leading literary figure in the 
salafi movement, wrote that when he was a youth he knew two types of reformer. 
One group consisted of Turks and Turkish-speaking Arabs working in the army and 
administration. They tended to join the Young Turks (see following) and read their 
publications issued from Paris and Cairo. The other group included Arab scholars of 
literature, history, and religion seeking to revive Arab culture. Jaza’iri’s salons 
brought together the two reform trends by providing an informal setting for the 
mingling of Turkish and Arab officials and officers, religious students, and students 
in state schools. Because of the importance some Arab historians have ascribed to 
these salons, a closer look at the individuals who attended them is warranted. !® 

The salons’ older members included Jaza’iri, Salim al-Bukhari, and Rafiq 
al-Azm. Bukhari’s post as prayer leader of an artillery brigade and examiner of 
religious students seeking exemption from conscription offered opportunities to 
meet young men ripe for recruitment to the reformist cause. Through his contacts 
with Turkish army officers, Bukhari met members of the Young Turks, who were 
clandestinely organizing against Sultan Abdülhamid and seeking a restoration of 
constitutional government. Shaykh Salim cooperated closely with the Young Turks 
in Damascus during Abdiilhamid’s reign, thus personifying the alliance between 
religious reformers and constitutional forces in Damascus. !7 

The senior circle also included Rafiq al-‘Azm (1867—1925), who became a 
prominent writer and activist in the movement for Arab autonomy. The ‘Azms had 
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been Damascus's leading notable family since the early eighteenth century when 
Isma il Pasha al-‘Azm became the first of several 'Azms to govern Syria between 
1725 and 1783. In the nineteenth century, the 'Azms remained an influential and 
wealthy family. Rafiq al-‘Azm’s father, Mahmud (1836-1875), was one of the few 
family members to develop literary interests. !? 

Rafiq al-‘Azm’s education consisted of private tutoring from his father, attending 
a Quranic school, Arabic lessons with a religious scholar, and three years in a state 
secondary school. Thereafter, he studied history and literature on his own, and he 
frequented literary salons. In 1884, he traveled with a relative to Egypt to study, but 
he fell ill and returned to Damascus the following year. In the early 1890s, Rafiq 
began to frequent Tahir al-Jazá'iri's salon, where he met an Arab officer named 
As‘ad Bey Darwish al-Tarábulsi.!? 

As‘ad Bey had formed the Constitution Society, a secret political group allied to 
Turkish officers active in the Young Turk movement. “Azm joined the Society, but 
his participation in it and in Jaza’iri’s circle ended abruptly when he emigrated to 
Cairo in 1894. His paternal aunt had left him a share of the family’s endowed 
properties in Egypt, and her husband, a member of the Egyptian ruling house, 
encouraged him to come settle in Cairo.2° 

By the time of ‘Azm’s departure, the group attending Jaza’iri’s salon included a 
trio of secondary school students who later became leaders of the Arabist move- 
ment: Shukri al-‘Asali (1878—1916), “Abd al-Wahhab al-Inklizi (1878—1916), and 
Salim al-Jaza’iri (1879—1916). Shukri al-‘Asali came from a Maydani family with 
property in pious endowments in their ancestral village in the Ghutah, an agri- 
cultural district on the outskirts of Damascus. Both his father and grandfather had 
held seats on provincial and municipal councils. Young Shukri attended state pri- 
mary and secondary schools until 1896, when he moved to Istanbul to pursue higher 
education in preparation for a career in the Ottoman bureaucracy. In 1902, he 
graduated from the imperial civil college and began a career in the provincial 
bureaucracy. His close friend, “Abd al-Wahhab al-Inklizi, was born in a village in the 
Ghutah and attended school with ‘Asali for 10 years, from around 1892 until 
1902.21 

Together with Salim al-Jaza’iri, “Asali and Inklizi joined As‘ad Bey Darwish’s 
Constitution Society. Other members of the Society included Faris al-Khiri, a 
Christian member of Tahir al-Jazà'iri's group, Husayn Avni Bey, who later became 
the director of public instruction for Syria, and Rif‘at Bey and Badri Bey, high- 
ranking Turkish army officers.?? 

The only account of a meeting of the senior circle describes a gathering to read a 
proconstitution newspaper at the country home of ‘Umar al-Jaza’iri. Shaykh Tahir, 
Salim al-Bukhari, As‘ad Bey Darwish, and others attended, including a man who 
reported the meeting to Ahmad al-Sham‘ah, a wealthy notable and confidant of Abu 
al-Hudà al-Sayyadi. How Jaza’iri and his group managed to escape punishment is 
unclear. The account states that a former student of Jazá'iri's worked in the Aleppo 
telegraph bureau and intercepted the message reporting the group's subversive ac- 
tivity.23 This incident suggests that for members of Jaza’iri’s circle and the Constitu- 
tion Society, secret activities included meeting to read newspapers and journals 
smuggled from Europe and discussing the merits of a liberal political system. 
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Another decade would pass before men like ‘Asali, Inklizi, and Salim al-Jaza’iri 
carried reformist action beyond discussion groups and set up secret societies. In the 
meantime, these three young men departed for Istanbul to attend the imperial 
colleges, the incubators of the Young Turk movement.24 

In the senior circle—a group of reformist ulama, Turkish liberals, and stu- 
dents—Tahir al-Jaza’iri brought together three strands of progressive opinion in 
Damascus and thereby initiated the alliance between salafis, proconstitution Turks, 
and Arabists. The nature of the Young Turks’ activities and organization in 
Damascus deserves attention because some of its partisans interacted with the 
Damascene reformers. 


The Young Turks 


Organized opposition to Sultan Abdülbamid's rule appeared in 1889 among students 
in Istanbul’s Military Medical School. They formed the Society for Union and 
Progress, which recruited students and teachers in other government military and 
civilian schools. In the early 1890s, prominent officials dissatisfied with the sultan’s 
reign joined the Society, and in 1895 members residing in Europe and Egypt began 
to publish newspapers calling for reform and criticizing the sultan. The Young Turks 
suffered a severe setback in August 1896 when the sultan’s agents uncovered a plot 
to depose the sultan, thereby forcing the movement’s leaders to flee the empire for 
safer confines in Paris, Geneva, and Cairo.?° 

In Damascus, though, the Young Turks continued their activities until July 1897. 
The clandestine group drew support from soldiers frustrated by arrears in their pay 
and a protracted campaign against the Druzes. Discontent in the military surfaced in 
September 1896, when a Turkish licutenant interrupted a theater performance to 
deliver a speech denouncing the sultan, and officers in the audience prevented the 
police from arresting the lieutenant. The following March, the British consul re- 
ported discontent among the troops and rebellious talk among officers upset at the 
long delay in their pay. In July 1897, an official inquiry into the Young Turks’ 
activities resulted in the expulsion from Damascus of 18 Egyptians who allegedly 
had ties with the Young Turks, the exile of the director of the Tobacco Regie, and the 
recall of governor Hasan Rafiq Pasha. That Young Turk activities increased after 
Hasan Pasha’s arrival in Damascus and then subsided after his recall suggests that 
he countenanced, if not encouraged, them.?° 

The foregoing discussion of liberal Ottoman governors of Syria, Tahir al- 
Jaza’iri’s early years in provincial educational posts, the senior circle, and the 
Young Turks shows that the reformist trend in Damascus joined Turks and Arabs 
favoring the extension of public education and improving the province's administra- 
tion. From the time of Ziya Pasha's and Midhat Pasha's terms as governor, 
Damascus had a handful of Turkish and Arab supporters of constitutional govern- 
ment. In the 1890s, Jaza’iri became the pole around which Damascus's reformist 
groups coalesced to form the senior circle. The circle's members shared a vision of 
reform that included constitutional government, education in natural and physical 
sciences, and the solidarity of the Ottoman Empire's several ethnic groups to fend 
off European aggression. The senior circle marked the beginning of a long associa- 
tion between the salafis and other proconstitution forces. 
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While the Syrian members of the senior circle studied the Arab-Islamic heritage, 
the Young Turks displayed a more secular bent, if not disrespect for Arabic and the 
Islamic tradition. This cultural difference became more sharply defined in the early 
years of the twentieth century when a new generation of Syrian students came of age 
and raised Arab consciousness to a new level of expression and organization. 


The Junior Circle and the Arab Renaissance Society 


Tahir al-Jaza’iri continued to enjoy a following among students and through them 
made a lasting impression on Damascus’s cultural and political life. Young men 
attending his circle between 1902 and 1905 formed their own clique and later on 
gave the first organized expression to Damascus’s reformist trend. Their relationship 
with the salafis shows affinities and differences that informed the earliest formula- 
tions of Arabism. 

In 1903, several secondary school students who frequented Tahir al-Jaza’iri’s 
salons formed the “junior circle.” The members included Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, 
Salah al-Din al-Qasimi, ‘Arif al-Shihabi, Lutfi al-Haffar, Salih Qanbaz, and 
"Uthmàn Mardam-Beg, all born between 1886 and 1892. The senior circle’s student 
members had all been born before 1880, and by 1902 they had completed higher 
studies in Istanbul or begun careers in Damascus’s bureaucracy.” The junior circle, 
then, represented a distinct generation. Most of its members attended Damascus’s 
sole higher secondary school (al-i‘dddiyyah), Maktab ‘Anbar, where they met be- 
tween 1902 and 1905. A younger classmate of theirs described the school in an 
account that indicates how their experiences at Maktab “Anbar contributed to their 
ideological formation.?8 

Maktab ‘Anbar, which opened in 1893, taught religious subjects, social studies, 
physical sciences, and languages. Classes on the Quran, Islamic doctrine, and law 
comprised the religious curriculum. Students took courses in economics, geogra- 
phy, and Ottoman and world history. Instruction included Arabic and Turkish lan- 
guage, Ottoman literature, and French and Persian grammar. Maktab ‘Anbar’s 
pupils also studied chemistry, physics, algebra, and geometry. How well these 
courses were taught is a question requiring research into the history of education in 
Syria; however effectively teachers taught and pupils learned, the intention to com- 
bine religious instruction with courses on history, science, and foreign languages fit 
the salafis' formula of joining Islam and modernity. 

As in all Ottoman state schools, Turkish was the language of instruction. The 
principal and all but two of the teachers were Turks, including the Arabic teacher. 
Syrian Arab pupils learned Arabic grammar from a Turkish textbook written for 
Turkish pupils in Anatolia and Rumelia. Though Syrian youths eagerly seized the 
opportunity to master Turkish and thereby enhance their prospects for a career in the 
Ottoman bureaucracy, they resented the fact that most of their teachers were Turks. 
Maktab 'Anbar's pupils divided into cliques of Arabs and Turks, and in 1904 fights 
broke out. Meanwhile junior circle members had begun to smuggle banned Egyp- 
tian newspapers into the school and circulate them among trusted friends. Many of 
the school's graduates headed for Istanbul to study at the empire's civilian and 
military colleges in hopes of pursuing careers in the bureaucracy and the army.?? 
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The junior circle members’ school experiences and association with the senior 
circle suggest a blend of growing Arab consciousness with the assimilation of such 
values as competence, reason, and freedom of speech. The junior circle embraced 
the salafi program for reviving the Arab-Islamic heritage, borrowing Western tech- 
nology, and pursuing representative government.>° 


The Arab Renaissance Society 


In 1906, two members of the junior circle graduated from Maktab ‘Anbar and went 
to Istanbul for higher studies. There they were shocked to meet fellow Arab students 
unfamiliar with the Arab cultural heritage and anxious to adopt Turkish manners.?! 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, ‘Arif al-Shihabi, and two other Arab students met in 
December to form a society dedicated to the revival of Arab culture and progress for 
the Arab people. They held weekly evening meetings in their rooms to read classic 
Arab works because they believed that language is among "the firmest bonds 
between men, that it 1s a great factor in revival and progress in nations' political, 
social, and scientific life.”32 The Society's numbers grew in the next few months, 
and its members donated small sums of money to a common fund. In June the 
Society held a banquet at a nearby resort area, at which Khatib delivered a speech 
and Shihabi recited a poem. 

That same month Khatib wrote to Salah al-Din al-Qasimi, Jamal al-Din's young- 
er brother, and to Lutfi al-Haffar, suggesting they form a branch of the Society in 
Damascus. Qasimi and Haffar responded to the idea with enthusiasm, and began to 
meet twice weekly with three other peers. In August the Istanbul members returned 
to Damascus during school vacation, and after a meeting of the two branches, the 
members decided to establish headquarters in Damascus. At a banquet that same 
month, members delivered lectures on religious reform, Arabic, education, and 
science—all subjects the salafis promoted. 

The Arab Renaissance Society met secretly for the next year until the July 1908 
Turkish “revolution,” or constitutional restoration. In January 1908 the Society’s 
central committee resolved to set up a small library of books and journals. 'Uthman 
Mardam-Beg, who belonged to the junior circle, volunteered a room in his large 
home for the library. The Society also wanted to publish a number of “contempo- 
rary” works, but lacked adequate financial resources. 


Family Ties 


In a number of instances, the close ties binding the salafi ulama and the Arabist 
students involved more than a common interest in harnessing the Arab-Islamic 
heritage to modernity. In the cases of Tahir al-Jaza’iri, Salim al-Bukhari, and Jamal 
al-Din al-Qasimi, the salafis instilled reformism in younger relatives, who in turn 
developed ideas along more secular, nationalist lines. 

Tahir al-Jazà'iri took charge of his nephew Salim al-Jaza’iri’s upbringing when 
the infant Salim's father died. Tahir sent Salim to attend the government schools he 
had helped set up and taught the boy Islamic history in private lessons at home. 
Naturally, Salim became part of the senior circle before going to Istanbul to attend 
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the War College. Some time during his years in Istanbul, he joined the Committee 
for Union and Progress (CUP), and after the constitution’s restoration, he became a 
leader of the CUP’s Damascus branch. Between 1909 and 1914, Salim participated 
in founding some of the public and secret Arab societies. At the same time he taught 
at the War College, where he gained renown for giving anecdotes from Muslim 
history in his lectures, whereas most instructors were said to refer to European 
history.33 

Like Salim al-Jazá'iri, Mahmüd Jalal al-Bukhàri (1882—1916) was raised by a 
prominent salafi, his father Salim. Jalal attended Maktab ‘Anbar, and in 1908 he 
went to Istanbul to study: first at the civil, then the law college. He joined Arab 
societies, which flourished among Arab students in Istanbul, and was especially 
active in the Literary Club, which sponsored lectures and discussions on Arab 
history and culture.?^4 

Salàh al-Din al-Qàsimi (1887—1916) was 21 years younger than his brother 
Jamal al-Din, so they represented different generations and upbringings.?5 Just as 
Tahir al-Jaza’iri supervised Salim's education, Jamal al-Din took over Salah al-Din's 
when their father died in 1900. The salafi shaykh enrolled his younger brother at 
Maktab ‘Anbar in 1902, and encouraged him to master the sciences and foreign 
languages (French and Turkish) that he himself had not had the opportunity to study. 
Jamal al-Din gave Salah al-Din lessons at home in religious subjects and Arabic, and 
urged him to explore his literary talent from an early age. When only 15 years old, 
Salah al-Din published a literary journal at his school. After graduating from Mak- 
tab ‘Anbar, he entered the medical college that had opened in Damascus in 1901, 
and he completed his studies in 1914. 

Salah al-Din attended the literary salons of Tahir al-Jaza’iri and those of Jamal 
al-Din at home. In 1906, the Qàsimi home became a center for the meetings of the 
reformist group, so Salah al-Din became acquainted with senior circle members like 
‘Asali, Inklizi, Salim al-Jaza’iri, Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, and ‘Abd al-Rahman Shah- 
bandar. The Qàsimi salon discussed classical Islamic works by al-Ghazali and Ibn 
Khaldün as well as current affairs and politics. Jamal al-Din took the opportunity to 
learn from the young men versed in European languages, literature, and sciences.?6 

Salah al-Din al-Qasimi still lived at home with his older brother in 1907, so we 
may assume that Jamal al-Din encouraged or did not object to Salah al-Din’s joining 
the Arab Renaissance Society. Even though none of the salafis joined the Society, 
that does not mean they disapproved of it. Their abstention reflected the fact that the 
Society resembled a club for young men who had formed friendships and common 
interests in school. When new members enrolled, they usually were younger rela- 
tions or classmates of members.?? The salafis were much older men, born between 
1837 and 1866, so even the youngest among them, Jamal al-Din al-Qàsimi, was 20 
years older than the oldest member of the Society. 


From this review of the junior circle and the founding of the Arab Renaissance 
Society the following observations can be made. First, the state secondary school in 
Damascus, Maktab ‘Anbar, provided a setting for bright, ambitious students to meet 
and form common interests. The school's curriculum and some of the students' 
relatives encouraged the young men to take an interest in subjects that led them into 
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careers as doctors, lawyers, writers, and army officers. Their training for these 
professions differed from that imparted in Syria before the late nineteenth century. 
The junior circle members studied a curriculum inspired by the idea of achieving 
parity with Europe by learning “European” sciences. Syria had had doctors, legal 
specialists, writers, and military men before, but the training for those professions 
had changed, and a corresponding change occurred in the outlooks and values of 
those professionals. From their relations with the salafis and reactions against Turk- 
ish domination of Maktab ‘Anbar, the students developed an interest in their heritage 
as Arabs. The public school, then, contributed to the birth of a new type of Arab 
intellectual with new technical and ethnic interests. 

Second, the salafis played a seminal role in fostering the combination of tech- 
nical and ethnic interests by calling for the adoption of European technology, the 
acquisition of competence in science, and the revival of Muslims’ true religious 
practices, which they claimed had a rational, pragmatic character. By declaring that 
Islam enjoins man to study nature and use reason, the salafis provided the younger 
generation with a palatable formula for studying what were perceived as European 
sciences. While by no means did all the junior circle members have older relatives 
who were salafis, all the young men came into contact with and admired the salafis 
for espousing progressive ideas. 

Third, the Arab Renaissance Society marked the first organized expression of 
the local reformist trend. Hitherto the salafis comprised a circle of scholars meeting 
outside the mosques and religious schools, the loci of organized cultural life with 
fairly standard curricula, texts, and interpretations of Islam. The meetings of the 
mujtahids group and Jaza’iri’s and Qasimi’s salons took place in private homes 
where discussants did not have to observe the conventions of the mosques and 
schools. Ulama had customarily held salons, so the salafis did not invent anything 
by. holding their own; rather, they used an existing social custom to nurture their 
nascent intellectual movement, which stood for practices and beliefs in opposition 
to those prevailing in mosques and schools. 

The Arab Renaissance Society represented an attempt to recruit new members, 
organize cultural activities, and propagate the emergent ideology of Arabism in a 
more conscious, orderly fashion than the salafis’ ad hoc activities. In its first year 
and a half, the Society regularly held study meetings, started a fund to purchase 
books and periodicals, and set up a private reading room. That young Syrians 
launched their Society in Istanbul suggests that they emulated the nationalist cultural 
societies of such other groups as the Greeks and the Armenians.3® 

Finally, the junior circle's intellectual formation included doses of science, 
European history and languages, Arabic, and religious subjects. To be sure, the 
salafis made an impression on their student following, but the students’ education 
and experiences gave them an orientation different from that of their mentors. 


Arabism's Departures from Salafism 


The salafis and the Arabists shared overlapping interests in social and political 
reform, Arab-Islamic history, and European inventions. Yet two different kinds of 
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education—one specializing in religious subjects, the other more focused on sci- 
ence and foreign languages— produced divergent emphases in the reformist camp's 
two strands. Whereas the salafis stressed Muslim unity and subordinated reason to 
religion, regardless of what they may have claimed about their intrinsic harmony, 
the younger generation tended to emphasize their Arab identity and the qualities of 
intellectuals with a new kind of technical training. Salah al-Din al-Qasimi's essays, 
lectures, and articles vividly portray how the Arabists both perpetuated and departed 
from the salafis' ideas. 

Three central themes pervade Salàh al-Din's writings and lectures: the means of 
achieving progress, social unity, and an Arab revival. Although in their general 
features these themes duplicate the salafis' concerns, Salah al-Din's writings signifi- 
cantly diverge from the paradigms of religious reform. Most notably, the salafis' 
fundamental issues—ijtihàd, emulation, legal school prejudice, innovations in ritu- 
al, proper understanding of the Quran and the Sunnah, and the methods for extract- 
ing rulings from scripture— practically disappear in Salàh al-Din's articles. 

He came closest to reproducing his older brother's thinking in an article he wrote 
in 1909, entitled “The Ulama’s Distress."3? Like Jamal al-Din, he denounced so- 
called ulama who pretended to stand for religion and the common people while 
actually pursuing selfish interests. Such men distorted religion, and, consequently, 
intelligent people regarded religion as a bundle of superstitions. Whenever true 
ulama challenged the impostors, the latter persecuted them and accused them of 
being infidels. Salah al-Din noted that Islamic history is rife with instances of 
oppression of men who practiced ijtihad. Great Muslim scholars like Malik ibn 
Anas, Abü Hanifah, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ibn Taymiyyah, al-Ghazali, and others 
suffered persecution. Likewise, current reformers in Syria, Iraq, and Egypt endure 
persecution, a thinly veiled reference to Jamal al-Din’s tribulations. Although the 
salafis also wrote along these lines, they addressed specific issues of religious belief 
and practice, whereas the younger generation dealt exclusively with the social 
manifestations of “incorrect” religious practice and belief: corrupt ulama, incompe- 
tent preachers, and intolerance. 

Salah al-Din dealt with religious institutions in only one lecture, in which he 
discussed ways to reform the Friday sermon (al-khutbah) in the mosques.^? He 
noted that most preachers addressed their audiences in an emotional manner, spoke 
in rhymed prose (al-saj°), used arcane words, and did nothing to benefit society. 
Whereas Jamal al-Din had broached the same subject by publishing a collection of 
sermons from classical sources for various occasions, Salah al-Din stated that the 
language and content of sermons needed reform. A sermon should be coherent, 
logical, in accord with scientific facts, and it should promote the public interest by 
guiding the people to an economic and moral revival. Salah al-Din described how 
the sermons of the Prophet and ‘Ali guided and united Muslims, but more contempo- 
rary themes overshadowed this appeal to the Islamic heritage. As more recent exem- 
plars of preachers (or more precisely, shapers of men’s ideas), Salah al-Din men- 
tioned Victor Hugo (sic), Voltaire, and Rousseau for promoting causes leading to 
the French Revolution.^! 

The salafis and the Arabists agreed that their society must adopt such European 
inventions as electricity, streetcars, and telegraphs. The salafis justified the borrow- 
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ing of technology by stressing that Islam upholds man’s ability to exercise reason in 
acquiring the means of life. The Arabists concerned themselves less with proving 
the harmony of religion and material progress, and more with mastering the keys to 
progress, a preference consonant with their schooling in science and European 
culture. 

The salafis had argued that knowledge in itself is amoral, and that to benefit 
society, man must join knowledge to moral virtue. When Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi 
wrote on this matter, he referred to the need for the religious scholar to combine his 
knowledge with virtue. Salah al-Din discussed the theme of knowledge and virtue in 
relation to society, and he called for a division of labor between technical scientists 
(inventors, doctors, chemists) and humanist intellectuals (lawyers, economists, his- 
torians). According to Salah al-Din, scientists serve mankind by inventing the tools 
of economic development, while intellectuals alleviate social ills. Therefore, both 
scientists and intellectuals are indispensable to a prosperous, healthy society. Salah 
al-Din thought that men had to couple technical knowledge with virtue to achieve 
progress, and he concluded from that that ulama, teachers, scientists, and intellec- 
tuals should assume positions of leadership.42 

Similarly, the salafis had asserted a leading role for the ulama, an ideal cher- 
ished by ulama for centuries. In addition to the ideal of an alliance between scholars 
and rulers (al-'ulamá' wa al-umard’) Salah al-Din's scheme resonated echoes of the 
St. Simonian vision of a society led by scientists. He wrote: "Those more endowed 
with intelligence and more virtue are the people most deserving respect and 
favor."^? Also: 


The nation [al-ummah] has no prop on which to lean, no foundation stone on which 
to rise except for its active scholars and its enlightened men. On them depends its 
[the nation's] revival. . . . [T]hey are the cause of good fortune. Around such 
enlightened individuals would form literary societies and schools, and newspapers 
would be established. Talented doctors would appear, just lawyers, sincere jour- 
nalists, honest merchants, industrious, knowledgeable farmers, and active arti- 
sans.44 


This passage clearly expresses the Arabists' belief that only intellectuals could lead 
society to prosperity. The parallel to Jamal al-Din’s vision of a society guided by 
mujtahid ulama is striking. It suggests that both religious and lay intellectuals felt 
confident of their abilities to remedy the problems besetting the empire, and that 
both groups wished to assume leading positions in society. 

Salah al-Din emphasized social unity as much as knowledge and virtue in his 
writings on how to achieve progress. But whereas the salafis made religion the 
unifying principle, Salah al-Din’s group emphasized Arab unity. Even though he 
and other Arabists claimed to subordinate Arab unity to the cause of a wider 
Ottoman or Islamic unity, the call to an Arab revival inevitably led to growing 
friction with the Turks. Salah al-Din tried to minimize such friction by depicting the 
empire as a conglomeration of nationalities: Arabs, Turks, Kurds, Albanians, and 
Armenians. In his view the stronger each ethnic component, the stronger the empire 
would be as a whole. Salah al-Din argued that in history, nationalism had proved to 
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be an element of progress. For instance, Europe and America attained a high level of 
civilization only when nationalism took hold in the minds of their peoples. The 
Ottoman Empire contained several nationalities, and Salah al-Din held that the 
empire as a whole could rejuvenate itself only to the extent that its constituent parts, 
its national groups, underwent revivals. His bias for intellectuals’ interests showed 
up again when he wrote that the heroes of nationalism were scholars, writers, and 
poets who formulated nationalist ideals to inspire their people. Given the Arab 
Renaissance Society’s fundamental goal of reviving Arab culture and Salah al-Din’s 
sanguine view of nationalism, his call for Arabic to be the language of instruction in 
Syrian schools naturally followed.*> 

In addition to the Arabists' shift in emphasis from religion to nation as the 
ultimate object of loyalty and identity, Salah al-Din's articles and speeches show a 
mind impressed, though superficially familiar, with European history and culture. 
He and the other Arabists could read at least one European language. Whether the 
courses in French at Maktab “Anbar sufficed to impart fluency is uncertain, but even 
if they did not, they certainly gave a foundation on which motivated students could 
build. Salàh al-Din sprinkled his articles with anecdotes from European history and 
often simply listed the great men of European culture. He devoted one lecture to the 
French Revolution's intellectual antecedents: John Locke on man's natural rights to 
freedom and property, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, the physiocrats, 
and Adam Smith.^9 In accord with Salah al-Din’s intellectualist bias, he credited 
intellectuals with a leading role in the French Revolution, and he asserted that a 
political revolution bears fruit only if a revolution in ideas precedes it. 

In contrast to his frequent references to Europeans, Salàh al-Din seldom referred 
to Islamic history and famous Muslims. In fact, the dominant metaphor in his 
writings came from Darwinian ideas about evolution and survival of the fittest and 
their Comtean conversion into principles of historical sociology. Qàsimi stated that 
the Arab Renaissance Society followed the law of evolution in its modest begin- 
nings and progress, starting as a live, dynamic atom and striving to gather Arabs 
around it. In other essays, Salah al-Din wrote of "the stages of gradual evolution," 
“the law of evolution and progress,” and “the law of the survival of the fittest.” 47 
Like late nineteenth-century European Social Darwinists, Salah al-Din believed that 
just as the scientific study of nature yielded natural laws, the study of society 
yielded social laws: “Our knowledge of natural laws is equivalent to our knowledge 
of the laws of nations [al-umam]."^9 He also subscribed to the positivist belief that 
in the past, "scientific issues were closer to intuition and estimation than to investi- 
gation based on experience and experiment." ^? 

The differences between salafis and Arabists should not be exaggerated. Salàh 
al-Din wrote an article on the hashwiyyah and the Wahhabis in which he denigrated 
Damascus's conservative ulama for their prejudices. He observed that the hash- 
wiyyah had come to view the liberal Egyptian newspapers al-Ahram and al-Muqat- 
tam as Wahhabi newspapers. In a reference to Jamal al-Din, he remarked that “any 
teacher or preacher who recited oral reports on polytheism, explicitly or implicitly, 
happens to be called a Wahhabi.”5° Salah al-Din then described the Wahhabis: they 
are a Hanbali group who avoid polytheism and ritual innovations; they generally 
behave uprightly and observe the pillars of religion; and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
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Wahhab brought nothing new, but followed great mujtahid scholars. Salah al-Din 
closed this article with some of his brother’s favorite slogans against legal school 
prejudice and for fairness in debate.>! 

Salah al-Din al-Qasimi’s frequent references to European philosophers, Euro- 
pean history, and positivist ideas are perhaps the most striking contrast to his older 
brother’s writings, which are steeped in an Islamic intellectual heritage. Also, the 
Arab element of the Arab-Islamic heritage outweighed Islam in his thought and the 
Arab Renaissance Society’s program. But the divergent emphases on religious 
versus secular knowledge mattered little compared to the common features of the 
salafis’ and the Arabists’ outlooks. In particular their insistence on giving intellec- 
tuals a central role in society constituted a strong bond between the two groups. 
Their enthusiasm for European technology also set them apart from other Dama- 
scenes. Finally, Salah al-Din’s criticisms of conservative ulama indicates the per- 
ception of a common enemy both to religious reform and to an Arab cultural revival. 
In a letter his older brother expressed his satisfaction with Salah al-Din's generation 
precisely because they supported the salafis against the conservative ulama: 


You ask about those [graduates of public schools]: do they know the salafi 
madhhab? My brother! No one knows the salafi madhhab but he who devotes 
himself to it. . . . Be content for now with the fact that they are supporters of thc 
truth and adversaries of the tombsters [al-qubüriyyin]. If a matter comes to light 
with its proof, they accept it; if not, they reject it. They are an enlightened group, 
discerning, intelligent.52 


Ideological differences between the salafis and the Arabists were not so substan- 
tial as to generate controversy or strife between them, but the youths clearly tran- 
scended the stage of tutelage and departed from the salafis’ concerns to reform 
religious practices. Ultimately, the differences arose from the specific contrast be- 
tween the ulama's religious education on one hand, and the schooling of bureau- 
crats, lawyers, doctors, and army officers on the other. The latter represented a new 
group in Syria that appeared between 1890 and 1910, a new type of professional. 
That does not mean that Syria previously lacked administrators, legal specialists, 
doctors, and military men, but their training changed radically with the introduction 
of state schools, especially the secondary schools preparing youths for higher edu- 
cation in Istanbul, and after 1901, in Damascus's medical college.5?? 


Conclusion 


The genealogy of reformism in Damascus reaches back to the Young Ottomans, and 
proceeds through the salafis, Young Turks, and Arabists. Perhaps through direct 
contact with the Young Ottomans, and certainly under the influence of more diffuse 
cultural and social trends, a faction of Damascene ulama adopted the call for 
reform. These ulama performed a double legitimation: They proclaimed Islam’s 
rationality and its compatibility with progress in order to shore up the ulama's 
declining status; and they reconciled new ideas and ways of education with Islam, 
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thereby making them more acceptable to Syrian Muslims. Having fused Islam with 
ideas about reason, technology, and progress, the salafis passed this synthesis on to 
young men studying in state schools that gave instruction in sciences. 

The critical shift from salafism to Arabism involved more than a move from 
religious to ethnic identity. That move stemmed from the changes in forms of 
education, not only because one form belonged to a venerable religious tradition 
while the other had a more recent, foreign pedigree; more importantly, religious 
education prepared young men for careers as ulama, as men with prescribed places 
in the social and political orders, whereas the graduates of state schools in Syria 
were bound for careers as state bureaucrats and army officers, social and political 
actors with confidence in their roles, but with less certain destinies. The salafis as 
religious intellectuals held a recognized place as representatives of cultural tradi- 
tions; the Arabists as lay intellectuals felt they deserved a similar place and recogni- 
tion of their qualities, but as a new social group they cast about for a role. The Arab 
Renaissance Society embodied their aspirations for themselves and on behalf of 
their people. 


8 


Conservative Ulama 
and Antisalafi Action 


The stiffest opposition to the salafis came from ulama who defended customary 
practices and beliefs. These ulama constituted a distinct faction of religious scholars 
who shared a common interpretation of Islam, loyalty to Sultan Abdülhamid, and a 
strong aversion to European manners and ideas. They may also have shared a 
common social identity anchored in wealth and status in the Damascene ulama 
corps. 

The conservatives were able to persuade Ottoman officials to see the salafis as a 
potential threat to Sultan Abdiilhamid’s reign because of the political climate, in 
which genuine and illusory dangers to the ruler combined to cast doubt on the 
loyalty of religious reformers. Although the salafis suffered occasional persecution, 
they survived each episode unscathed. Why they did so requires an explanation that 
considers the salafis’ and the conservatives’ respective relationships with local and 
imperial authorities. 


The Conservative Ulama and Society 


An analysis of the social origins of ulama opposed to the salafis shows two distinct 
groups and several individuals whose relationships with other conservatives do not 
form a pattern. One group included members of ulama families that customarily 
held high religious posts. The other group centered on Badr al-Din al-Hasani, a 
popular teacher of oral reports. The other conservative ulama included a Naqshban- 
di shaykh, a Tunisian shaykh, a member of a leading notable family, and the uncle 
of Jamal al-Din al-Qàsimi. 

The conservative camp included five ulama whose families had been preach- 
ers at the Umayyad mosque, doyens of the Prophet’s descendants (sing. nagib al- 
ashraf), and prayer leaders at the Umayyad mosque. Four of these ulama became 
closely associated with Damascus’s mouthpiece of antisalafism, the monthly journal 
al-Haqàá' iq. 

That journal's founder, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Iskandarani, came from one of the 
Fertile Crescent’s most celebrated ulama families, the Kaylanis, who derived their 
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fame from their illustrious ancestor, the venerated Sufi master, ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani 
(1077—1166). A popular Sufi order named after Shaykh “Abd al-Qadir spread wide- 
ly in the Muslim world and his descendants occupied a privileged place in the order. 
By the eighteenth century, the Kaylanis had established branches of their family in 
Hamah, Damascus, Istanbul, Tripoli, and Baghdad. Early in that century they 
obtained administrative posts and tax farms around Hamah, while relatives in Istan- 
bul arranged religious posts for family members in Damascus. In the early years of 
the twentieth century, Sultan Abdiilhamid’s pan-Islamic policy and claims to the 
caliphate drew support from the popular Sufi orders, and in Syria the Kay- 
lanis’ Qadiriyyah order backed the sultan. Details on ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Iskandarani’s 
life are scarce at present; however, his writings in al-Haqa'iq and a trio of anti- 
Wahhabi tracts show that he opposed the salafis.! 

The Sháfi'i prayer leader at the Umayyad mosque, ‘Arif al-Munayyir, contrib- 
uted to Iskandaráni's journal and wrote several essays that refuted works by Jamal 
al-Din al-Qasimi, with whom he had carried on a friendly correspondence during a 
stay in Istanbul in the 1890s. Later on, Munayyir became a leader in the Rifa‘iyyah 
Sufi order, which flourished during Sultan Abdülhamid's reign. The sultan’s Syrian 
adviser, Abū al-Huda al-Sayyadi, headed the Rifa‘iyyah order, and through its many 
branches in Syria and Iraq, he cultivated a vast network of clients. Munayyir’s 
association with this order suggests loyalty to the sultan, which he expressed more 
explicitly in an essay comprising 40 oral reports enjoining Muslims to obey the 
commander of the faithful (the sultan) and forbidding them to rebel.? The essay’s 
conservative thrust appeared when Munayyir wrote, “Obeying the imam [the sul- 
tan] is the same as obeying the Prophet; and rebelling against him [the imam] is the 
same as rebelling against him [the Prophet]." He denounced Ottoman subjects who 
opposed the sultan and fled to foreign countries, whence they plotted against Mus- 
lims, probably a reference to the Young Turks, the salafis' constitutionalist allies.? 

Three other conservative ulama came from families that had dominated the post 
of Friday preacher at the Umayyad mosque for a century. “Abd al-Qadir al-Khatib 
incited mobs against the salafis in 1908 and 1909, and his relative Hashim al-Khatib 
wrote articles against the salafis in al-Haqd’iq. The preacher at the Umayyad 
mosque during the constitutional period, Hasan al-Ustuwáni, occasionally wrote in 
al-Haqá' iq and criticized the salafis in his sermons.^ 

A second group of conservatives centered on Shaykh Badr al-Din al-Hasani 

(1851-1936), who headed a circle of religious students and young shaykhs, some 
of whom also published in al-Haqd’ ig. Shaykh Badr al-Din had been implicated in 
the mujtahids incident of 1896, when his alleged denunciation of Ottoman rule led 
the governor to suspect local ulama of conspiring against the sultan. Hasani’s father, 
Shaykh Yüsuf al-Maghribi, had settled in Damascus in 1857 after ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jaza’iri helped him restore the city's ancient Oral Reports College (Dàr'al-Hadith) 
and made it a family pious endowment for the benefit of Shaykh Yusuf and his 
descendants. 

Shaykh Yüsuf died in 1862 when Badr al-Din was still a youth, and the young 
boy's education was entrusted to a prominent shaykh. Whereas most shaykhs' sons 
attended the lessons of various ulama, Badr al-Din studied on his own. In 1881, he 
began teaching oral reports at the Sinaniyyah mosque, and he soon acquired a 
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reputation for his prodigious memory, which allowed him to teach famous collec- 
tions of oral reports without notes or books.’ In the early years of the twentieth 
century, Hasani began to develop an aura of special status and attracted a circle of 
disciples. 

Four outspoken adversaries of the salafis fit into neither Hasani’s circle nor the 
category of official ulama families. The first of these, Shaykh As‘ad al-Sahib 
(1855—1926), joined the ulama who objected to ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi’s 1901 
essay attacking jurisprudence and Sufism, and five years later he tried to convince 
the Ottoman governor to act against Bitar and Qasimi. Sahib’s uncle, Shaykh Khalid 
al-Naqshbandi, had established the Khalidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah Sufi order in 
Damascus in 1825, and his father Mahmud had settled there in 1843 when he set up 
and became shaykh of Damascus's second Khalidiyyah center at the Sulaymaniyyah 
lodge. Shaykh As‘ad quarreled with the Khanis after ‘Abd al-Majid al-Khani 
published a work (1890) on the Naqshbandiyyah’s history and shaykhs, because 
“Abd al-Majid did not mention Sahib’s father. Until then, Sahib and the Khanis had 
been on friendly terms, but thereafter the former stopped visiting them, and he 
denied that Shaykh Khalid had deputized Muhammad al-Khani the younger, ‘Abd 
al-Majid’s father. In 1900, As‘ad al-Sahib opposed ‘Abd al-Majid’s bid to become 
shaykh of the Khanis’ Khalidiyyah branch.8 

Another antisalafi shaykh, Salih al-Sharif al-Tünisi (1869-1920), came from an 
old ulama family of Tunis.? He studied at the Zaytünah mosque, the leading center 
of Islamic learning in the country, and taught there for 12 years before emigrating to 
Istanbul in 1906, by which time Shaykh Salih had emerged as a leading opponent of 
the religious reform trend in Tunis. He resisted efforts to include "scientific" 
subjects in Zaytünah's curriculum, and in September 1903, he debated Muhammad 
"Abduh, whom he accused of propagating Wahhabism. 

Tünisi moved to Damascus in 1908 and began to teach at the Umayyad mosque. 
In October of that year he incited a riot against the salafi Rashid Ridà and the 
Committee of Union and Progress.!? Tünisi later made his peace with the CUP and 
accompanied Enver Pasha (one of the party's leaders) to Libya to rally resistance to 
the Italian invasion of 1911. Back in Damascus in 1913, Shaykh Salih joined with 
notables loyal to the CUP in opposing the Arab Congress that convened in Paris to 
demand administrative autonomy for the Arab provinces. !! 

Muhammad al-Qasimi, Jamal al-Din’s uncle, did not let family ties keep him 
from disparaging the salafis in the pages of al-Haqd' ig. Muhammad al-Qasimi was 
Muhammad Sa'id's younger brother, and he became prayer leader and preacher at 
the Hassan mosque some years after Sa'id inherited their father's posts at the Sin- 
aniyyah mosque. His opposition to the salafis may have stemmed from jealousy of 
Jamal al-Din’s obtaining the posts at the Sinaniyyah mosque, while he remained at 
the obscure Hassan mosque. Muhammad al-Qàsimi opposed Hamid al-Tagi, the 
disciple of both Muhammad Sa‘id and Jamal al-Din, when Taqi tried to become 
prayer leader at the Sadat mosque, on the grounds that his nephew's follower 
advocated Wahhabism. !? 

Mukhtar al-Mu'ayyad al-‘Azm (d. 1921) came from Damascus's foremost nota- 
ble family. He wrote essays and articles against the salafis of Damascus and Egypt, 
participated in plotting the riot against Rashid Rida in 1908, denounced Qasimi in 
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the pages of al-Haqa'iq, and defended conservative positions on the legal schools 
and on supplicating saints. !? 

Of these 10 conservative ulama, three did not come from Damascene ulama fam- 
ilies. Mukhtar al-Mu'ayyad al-‘Azm came from a notable family; Salih al-Tünisi 
emigrated from Tunisia; and Badr al-Din al-Hasani's father had settled in Damascus 
in the 1850s. Inheritance documents provide information about the wealth of six 
of the conservative Damascene ulama, all but As'ad al-Sahib. ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Kaylani, ‘Arif al-Munayyir, and Hasan al-Ustuwani came from wealthy families; 
Muhammad al-Qasimi and ‘Abd al-Qàdir and Hashim al-Khatib came from middle- 
class families.!^4 

The foregoing review of the conservative camp accounts for 10 of its members. 
The names of other conservatives show up in the pages of al-Haqd’ig, but until 
further information on them comes to light, this number must suffice for analysis. 
Though the conservative camp included men of diverse backgrounds, their attacks 
on the salafis did not lack specific social contexts. First of all, the conservatives 
included men from the ranks of the official ulama and their relatives. Official ulama 
had grounds for opposing the salafis, who denounced preachers for using rhymed 
prose and perpetuating superstitions, teachers for reducing pedagogy to the recita- 
tion of texts, commentaries, and glosses, and jurists for tenaciously clinging to the 
legal schools. Second, leaders of Sufi orders resented the salafis’ critique of Sufi 
processions and beliefs associated with Sufi saints. Hence men like Iskandarani (of 
the Qadiriyyah order) and Sahib (of the Khalidiyyah-Naqshbandiyyah order) stren- 
uously opposed the salafis. Though most sources on Badr al-Din al-Hasani stress his 
qualities as a scholar of oral reports, he also had a reputation as a Sufi master.!? 

Opposition to the salafis, then, came from the very quarters one would expect it: 
ulama whose practices and beliefs took the brunt of the salafis’ criticisms. The 
conservative camp included well-to-do men (Munayyir, Ustuwani, Kaylani) and 
ulama of more modest means (Qasimi, Sahib, Khatib). Besides their fidelity to 
customary religious practices, they also shared loyalty to Sultan Abdiilhamid. 


The Caliphate, Wahhabis, and Salafis 


Prior to 1908, the conservative ulama enjoyed qualified success in enlisting govern- 
ment support for their antisalafi actions because five aspects of regional politics 
combined to make Ottoman authorities suspicious of the salafis. First, Sultan Ab- 
diilhamid buttressed his rule by pursuing an “Islamic” policy that consisted of 
claiming the caliphate and patronizing popular Sufi orders. Second, the viceroy of 
Egypt countenanced challenges to the sultan's claim to the caliphate. Third, the 
religious reform camp in Egypt led by Muhammad “Abduh did not denounce British 
rule, which Abdülhamid greatly resented. Fourth, the Wahhàbis recovered Najd in 
1902, rejected Ottoman authority, and posed yet another Arab challenge to the 
sultan's claims to the caliphate. Fifth, the Zaydi imam of Yemen rebelled against the 
Ottomans in 1904 and declared himself caliph. The salafis’ enemies exploited 
Ottoman sensitivity to these political situations by positing links between religious 
reformers and opposition to the Sultan. 
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Controversy over the caliphate stemmed from the Ottoman sultan’s claim to 
represent the world’s Muslims in his capacity as caliph. Before the late eighteenth 
century, the Ottoman sultans had not claimed to rule as caliphs, that is, as successors 
of the Prophet’s religious and political authority. They put forth the claim as a 
diplomatic weapon beginning in 1774 at the conclusion of a war with Russia. In the 
anti-European climate of the last decades of the nineteenth century, Sultan Ab- 
dülbamid's claim on the caliphate served both his standing in diplomacy and before 
his Muslim subjects. He hoped that his stature as caliph would bolster his bargaining 
position against the European Powers, and at the same time give him a crucial 
advantage over dissident political elements, such as the Young Turks, whose lack of 
prestige and authority hampered their cause.!6 

Sultan Abdiilhamid marshaled considerable resources to strengthen his claim to 
the caliphate, the supreme symbol of religious and political authority over Muslims. 
His chief agent for securing legitimacy in the Arab lands was Abu al-Huda al- 
Sayyadi, a Sufi shaykh of humble rural origins from northern Syria. The sultan put 
at Sayyadi’s disposal large sums of money from the imperial and provincial treas- 
uries and from pious endowments.!7 With these funds Abū al-Huda financed an 
expansion of Sufi orders in Syria and Iraq, especially the Rifa‘iyyah order, which he 
headed. He had Sufi lodges (sing. zàwiyah) constructed, appointed a deputy shaykh 
(khalifah) to each lodge, paid the deputy a monthly salary, and provided funds for 
the lodges’ expenses. Abu al-Huda also dispensed money to repair existing lodges 
and to restore the tombs of locally revered saints. In 1886, Sultan Abdülhamid 
granted members of the Rifa‘i clan exemption from military service. 

To extend this patronage network, Abu al-Huda integrated into the Rifa'iyyah 
order small Sufi orders of the popular classes in towns and villages by fabricating 
genealogies to incorporate the popular orders’ shaykhs into the Rifà'i clan. Since 
members of that clan had attained the status of sharifs, the minor Sufi shaykhs 
acquired the privileges of the Prophet's descendants, such as exemption from con- 
scription and taxation. These local shaykhs in intimate contact with the popular 
classes provided a bedrock of support for the sultan. Sayyadi also distributed posts, 
stipends, and medals to clients, had new mosques and religious schools constructed, 
and had old ones restored. Many mosque workers, from prayer leaders to muezzins 
to caretakers, depended on Sayyádi's patronage. !? 

Abii al-Huda’s books, and writings he commissioned to be published in his 
name, expressed the sort of Islamic ideology that underpinned Abdülbamid's reign. 
Like the essay by Sayyadi's fellow Rifà'i shaykh, ‘Arif al-Munayyir, these works 
endorsed the sultan's claim to the caliphate and called on Muslims to support him. 
Abü al-Huda wrote that the Quran commands Muslims to unite by rallying to the 
caliph: Muslims could prove their faith by submitting to and praising their sultan, 
whose absolute rule conformed with the principles of Islamic government. He also 
made veiled criticisms of religious reformers.!9 

Abdilhamid’s fear of a movement in Egypt to establish an Arab caliphate 
stemmed from a few obscure events that occurred between 1895 and 1902. The idea 
of setting up an Arab caliphate may have originated in the suggestion of Wilfrid 
Blunt, an English aristocrat and traveler, to select a member of the Quraysh (the 
Prophet's clan) to serve as a caliph possessing spiritual, but not political authority. 
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Blunt attracted ‘Abduh, the Egyptian Viceroy ‘Abbas Hilmi, and others to his idea, 
but it lacked credibility because it looked like a British plot.2° The idea of an Arab 
caliphate, however, continued to crop up now and then in association with the 
activities of Viceroy ‘Abbas Hilmi. In the summer of 1895, he visited Istanbul and 
secretly met with Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, then a captive-guest of the sultan. The 
only report of their meeting came from Abdülbamid's spies, who claimed the two 
men had discussed how to consummate plans for an Arab caliphate. Rashid Ridà 
later observed that Abdülhamid was suspicious of Afghani's dealings with “Abbas 
Hilmi.?! 

The Ottoman sultan's doubts about “Abbas Hilmi had a more substantial basis 
when it came to the latter's relations with the Young Turks gathered in Egypt, who 
enjoyed the viceroy's patronage. In 1896 the Young Turks' newspaper in Cairo 
concocted stories about a conspiracy to create an independent Arab caliphate. 
According to Rafiq al-‘Azm, who was in Cairo at the time and in touch with the 
Young Turks, the Arab caliphate story was just a ploy intended to frighten the sultan 
and force him to restore constitutional government.?? A few years later a Syrian 
writer from Aleppo published a book calling for an Arab caliphate and rejecting 
Ottoman sultans’ claims to the caliphate. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Kawakibi’s work 
heightened the sultan’s suspicions of Syrian and Egyptian intrigues, and Rashid 
Rida’s serialization of the book in al-Manar reinforced the perception that religious 
reformers were participating in a conspiracy against the empire.?? 

After Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi and ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar returned from Egypt, 
the salafis’ sympathies for and relationship with Muhammad “Abduh became well 
known. Equally well known to Ottoman authorities was ‘Abduh’s accommodation 
to British rule in Egypt. The British named him chief jurisprudent of Egypt in the 
belief he would reshape legal practices and religious instruction in a fashion amena- 
ble to Britain’s interests. For his part, “Abduh saw in the British the means to attain 
the influence necessary for reforming Egyptian religious institutions and, by exten- 
sion, Egyptian society. Therefore the view that ‘Abduh cooperated with British rule 
was warranted, but to leap from that premise to the conclusion that the Damascene 
salafis would welcome a British occupation required some imagination.?^ 

From the Arabian peninsula came more substantial challenges to the sultan's 
claim to the caliphate. Throughout the nineteenth century, the Ottomans remained 
sensitive to signs of a renascence in the Wahhabis’ power. On four occasions in the 
1870s and 1880s, the Ottomans deported from Mecca Indian Muslims suspected of 
propagating “Wahhabi” ideas. In 1902, Saudi-Wahhabi forces reconquered Riyad 
and displaced the loyalist Rashidi clan as rulers of Najd, causing Sultan Abdülhamid 
to fear the spread of Wahhabism. He hoped that Abū al-Huda al-Sayyadi’s cultiva- 
tion of Arab ulama would nullify the Wahhabi threat. Baghdad's leading salafi of the 
time, Mahmüd Shukri al-Alüsi, had contacts with the Wahhabis, and thereby at- 
tracted the suspicion of Ottoman authorities. Likewise in Syria the Ottomans could 
not blithely dismiss the possibility that the salafis sympathized with the Wahhabis.?5 

In another quarter of Arabia, the Zaydi imam of Yemen raised a rebellion against 
Ottoman attempts to reassert control over that region.?? Imam Yahya demanded 
autonomy and pressed his own claim to the caliphate. Syrian troops in the Ottoman 
force sent to quell the revolt displayed an unwillingness to fight the Yemenis, and 
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many Syrians deserted to the imam’s side. The Syrians’ treasonous behavior and the 
imam’s claims heightened the sultan’s fears of Arab plots against his throne. 

The revolt in Yemen, the Wahhabis’ renascence, ‘Abbas Hilmi’s flirtations with 
Afghani and the Young Turks, and Kawakibi’s book fueled Ottoman fears of a plot 
to establish an Arab caliphate. In view of these regional developments, a Brit- 
ish/ Wahhábi plot with Syrian religious reformers to detach Syria from the empire 
seemed credible, and conservative ulama exploited Ottoman fears to give credence 
to their spurious charges against the salafis. 


Antisalafism in Action 


The five instances of antisalafi persecution between 1905 and 1908 must be seen in 
the light of the political developments just outlined. On four occasions conservative 
ulama persuaded Ottoman authorities to investigate Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi and 
“Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar for alleged subversive activities. In the other incident, the 
Ottomans suspected Muhammad ‘Abduh and his followers in Syrian coastal towns 
of plotting a secessionist movement. Although this incident did not involve the 
Damascene salafis, it shows how the combination of political trends made religious 
reformers objects of suspicion. 

In June 1905, Ottoman authorities arrested Muhyi al-Din Himadah, former 
mayor of Beirut and a close associate of Muhammad ‘Abduh, who had resided near 
Himadah’s home during his exile in Lebanon and married into the Himadah family. 
In the spring of 1905, Himadah traveled to Egypt and spent several weeks there. 
Ottoman authorities suspected him of conspiring with "Abduh to launch a movement 
for Syrian independence, and they thought he intended to recruit Syrians to the 
cause and to raise funds for “an Anglo—Egyptian party.” His position as agent of the 
British. Khedivial Mail Steamship and Graving Dock Company stoked the Ot- 
tomans' doubts about him. Rashid Ridà wrote that Abdülhamid's spies in Egypt had 
reported that Himadah was returning to Beirut armed with a legal decision (fatwa) 
by “Abduh proclaiming the deposition of the sultan, but when police searched Muhyi 
al-Din’s belongings they only found portions of 'Abduh's Quranic exegesis. The 
British ambassador in Istanbul intervened to secure Himadah’s release.27 

On the heels of Himadah’s arrest, Ottoman police in Beirut, Tripoli, Sidon, and 
Acre searched the homes of men suspected of complicity with the Beirut notable 
and ‘Abduh. Police seized books and private papers from Rashid Rida’s home and 
arrested his brother. A biographer of Rida related that Ridà's father was suspected of 
conspiring with “Abduh to set up an Arab state. In the search for forbidden materials 
smuggled from Egypt, police in Beirut confiscated books from two printing presses. 
Both Rida and the British consul to Beirut attributed the searches to fears that Syria 
would follow Yemen's move to break away from the empire.?5 

This episode shows how apprehension of Syrian separatism, rebellion in 
Yemen, British intrigue, and religious reformers’ complicity in a secret plot took 
shape as a bogey in the mirids of loyalists to Abdülhamid. In the fall of 1906, 
conservative ulama manipulated a similar set of circumstances to harass the salafis 
in three interconnected incidents. First, a conservative shaykh accused ‘Abd al- 
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Razzaq al-Bitar of propagating Wahhabism in Damascus. Second, conservative 
ulama agitated against Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi for publishing excerpts of classical 
works that proclaimed ijtihad and attacked emulation. Third, the salafis’ enemies 
charged Bitar with hatching a plot to annex Syria to British-ruled Egypt. 

A feud between Badr al-Din al-Hasani and ‘Abd al-Razzáq al-Bitar began in 
September 1906 when Bitar’s younger brother Salim paid Hasani a visit in his room 
at the Oral Reports College.?? According to Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi's account of the 
incident, Hasani queried Bitar in an accusatory tone about the Bitars’ relations with 
a number of Najdi (i.e., Wahhabi) ulama staying in the Maydan. He then accused 
the Bitars of proclaiming Wahhabism, and Salim al-Bitar denied the charge. Hasani 
summoned one of his students, who claimed that the Bitars and several of their 
friends were propagating Wahhabi ideas. Before Shaykh Salim left, Hasani 
threatened to discuss the matter with the governor unless the Bitars ceased spreading 
Wahhabism. 

When Shaykh ‘Abd al-Razzaq heard from his brother what had happened, he 
resolved to see Hasani, with whom he had hitherto maintained cordial relations. The 
next day the older Bitar passed by Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi’s home to ask his friend to 
join him. Bitar informed Qasimi that Hasani had accused them, Jamal al-Din's 
brother Qasim, and Tahir al-Jaza'iri of being Wahhabis. Qasimi told Bitar he should 
not bother with Hasani because he held no official position and the exercise of power 
by ulama had ended with the exile of the powerful Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Halabi 
after the 1860 massacre of Christians. Bitar went ahead anyway with his brother 
Salim and Shaykh Salim Samarah. 

At the Oral Reports College Bitar told Hasani how annoyed he was at the 
fabrications about his being a Wahhabi, and he urged Hasani not to disturb their 
friendship. Hasani, unwilling to back down, repeated the charge to Bitar, then 
summoned the student who alleged that he heard Bitar declare Wahhabi views. The 
student, Amin al-Zabadani, stated that Bitar had denied the efficacy of seeking the 
prophets’ intercession. When Bitar denied that, Zabadani called him a liar and 
accused him of denying the charge because he feared Hasani. After more angry 
exchanges between Bitar and Zabadani, the reformer turned to Hasani and told him 
he did not care what nonsense the young student spoke, but he did hold Hasani 
responsible for countenancing such insolent behavior. Hasani claimed he wanted to 
reconcile Bitar with Zabadani, thus placing the elderly shaykh and the young man 
on the same level while assuming a superior position as arbitrator. Bitar refused and 
left. 

News of the confrontation spread, and people divided into two camps. Hasani’s 
backers suggested Bitar had become enamored with strange ideas (Wahhabism) in 
his old age, while Bitar’s supporters held that Hasani had no right to try to intimidate 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Razzàq. Qasimi observed that some people believed that Hasani 
sought to dominate the city's ulama.?? 

A few days later one of Bitar’s students, Muhammad ‘Ali al-Maydani, composed 
a poem ridiculing Badr al-Din and recited it at a number of salons.?! Another one of 
Bitar’s students sent a copy of the verse to Hasani, perhaps with Bitar’s approval. 
Naturally, this infuriated Hasani and his students, and they responded by going to 
the governor, before whom they accused Bitar of advocating Wahhabism and of 
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letting his students recite derogatory poetry insulting to Hasani and the prophets. 
Governor Shukri Pasha turned a copy of the poem over to the jurisconsult, Salih al- 
Qatana, to decide the issue. Qatana bore a grudge against Hasani, yet harbored no 
sympathy for the reformers. He told the governor that the poem indeed mocked 
Hasani, but far from insulting the prophets, it sought their intercession (tawassala 
bi-him). To settle the controversy, the magistrate and Qatana decided to form an 
investigative council including themselves, a deputy jurisconsult, another promi- 
nent shaykh, and an influential notable.?? 

The council held a number of hearings at which Hasani’s students, Bitár's 
backers, Bitar, and Hasani gave testimony. Zabadani and another student of Hasani’s 
testified that they had asked Bitar about a number of religious issues and that he had 
replied that to pray to anyone but God is disbelief (kufr); that whether saints and 
martyrs are alive in their tombs cannot be ascertained; that men other than the 
Companions and the four imams may hold correct legal opinions; that the Wahhabis 
are good Muslims; and that Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Wahhab was a righteous, pious 
man who guided the people of Najd. 

Hasani himself avoided attending the hearings because he felt his standing 
would suffer were he to submit to the council’s authority. Ultimately, he had to 
attend, indeed at some cost to his dignity. First, Salih al-Qatana arrived for Hasani’s 
session an hour late, probably to deflate his status. When Qatana did show up, 
Hasani’s students entered with their shaykh, but were expelled and told they could 
attend only with the council’s permission. After a desultory session with Hasani, the 
council decided to drop the matter because Ramadan had commenced and the 
Ottoman authorities did not want to bother with the squabbles of Damascus’s ulama. 

In the month since Hasani had tried to intimidate Bitar and his camp, Ottoman 
authorities had lost interest. But before the month of fasting ended, Jamal al-Din al- 
Qasimi would fire the next salvo in the battle over how to define Islamic practices 
and beliefs with an anonymous publication of four excerpts on legal theory by 
famous classical authorities.?? 

In a letter of September 1906 to Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rabmàn Nasib, a former 
magistrate of Syria, Qasimi wrote that he had recently visited “Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jaza’iri’s villa outside Damascus. In the library there he looked through Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
The Meccan Revelations, and it occurred to him to excerpt for publication its chapter 
on legal theory. Qàsimi thought it important to publish the chapter because it would 
acquaint Ibn ‘Arabi’s many admirers among conservative ulama with his opinions on 
legal theory, specifically his critique of emulation, advocacy of ijtihàd, and ad- 
herence to the Zahiri school of jurisprudence.34 

At the end of September, Qàsimi undertook his annual pre-Ramadan trip in the 
company of his brother Qasim and Tahir al-Jaza'iri.?? While the Bitar-Hasani feud 
approached its climax, Qasimi and Jaza’iri toured Lebanon. They first visited 
Qàsimi's relatives in Baalbak, then went to Sofar at the invitation of Shakib Arslan, 
the Druze notable who studied with the salafis and later became a leading voice of 
pan-Islamism after the world war. Arslan and Qasimi had met several times in 
Damascus the previous summer.?? Two days later the small band of Damascene 
reformers arrived in Beirut, where they stayed with Muhammad Abü Talib al- 
Jazà'iri, a fellow salafi. 
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In Beirut, Qasimi and his friends left the essays on legal theory with Shaykh 
Mustafa Naja, who was to supervise their printing. At the time, Naja was Beirut’s 
director of education and jurisconsult of Baalbak, and he later became jurisconsult 
of Beirut. Qasimi and his company then visited Sidon for a few days, and on 
returning to Beirut found the essays printed and ready for distribution. Jamal al-Din 
had requested that his name not appear on the title page because he knew his 
enemies would make trouble for him if they knew that he was behind the essays.37 
While in Lebanon Qasimi followed the latest developments in the Bitar-Hasani 
controversy. Among other news, rumors reached Lebanon intimating that Qasimi 
and Jaza’iri had fled Damascus because they feared the ramifications of an airing of 
the Wahhabism issue. 

On returning to Damascus for the start of Ramadan in mid-October, Qàsimi gave 
five copies of the essays to the jurisconsult, Salih al-Qatana, and attached to them a 
note explaining that a Beirut publisher had asked him to compile such a collection of 
classical essays. He added that the former magistrate ‘Abd al-Rahman Nasib was 
one of many friends who had encouraged him to pursue the project. Qasimi stated in 
his account of the ensuing incident that he intended by this message to apprise 
Qatanáà of the essays’ publication and the support of a former magistrate for them.?? 
When some of Qasimi’s friends received batches of the essays, they guaranteed the 
essays’ circulation by placing them in the book market in front of the Umayyad 
mosque, which was always busy during Ramadan. On discovering the essays, 
conservative ulama became upset, and one of them tried to prompt the magistrate to 
take action against Qasimi, but the magistrate consulted with Qatana, who said he 
saw no harm in the essays. 

Qàsimi's publication disturbed the conservatives because the selections put forth 
principles that deviated from those of the four recognized legal schools. The excerpt 
from Ibn ‘Arabi indicated its author's adherence to the Zahiri school, thus scoring a 
point against the exclusive authority of the four Sunni schools.?? Ibn ‘Arabi was one 
of the most venerated figures in Damascus, especially among Sufis, and his tomb in 
a suburb of Damascus was an object of popular veneration. Essentially Qasimi 
taunted the conservatives with the excerpt from Ibn ‘Arabi’s magnum opus. The 
collection’s popularity among more progressive ulama delighted Qasimi, and many 
religious students studied the essays and sought him out to discuss them. 

Toward the end of Ramadan, As‘ad al-Sahib tried to convince the Ottoman 
governor to punish Qasimi for publishing the essays. Sahib complained to Governor 
Shukri Pasha that the essays did great harm, and he asked Shukri Pasha if he knew 
that the last governor had threatened to exile Qasimi for advocating ijtihad. It then 
happened that ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Yüsuf, one of Damascus's most wealthy and 
powerful notables, entered while Sahib was casting aspersions on Qasimi. Though 
neither a reformer nor an intellectual himself, Yusuf had friendly relations with the 
reformers, and he defended Qasimi and the essays. He told the governor that he had 
looked over the essays, and he declared that he could not understand them because 
only true scholars comprehended such matters. He then took Shukri Pasha aside and 
told him that Sahib was known for his envy of other ulama and his habit of 
slandering them. The governor either believed Yusuf or chose to ignore yet another 
dispute among the ulama, because he took no action against Qasimi. Shukri Pasha 
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may also have thought that because the essays had been printed and published in 
Beirut they fell outside his jurisdiction.40 

The governor’s reluctance to involve himself in the ulama’s disputes did not 
dissuade As‘ad al-Sahib from trying once again to make trouble for the salafis. A 
month after his fruitless effort to incite the governor against Qasimi, he accused 
Bitar of plotting Syria’s secession from the empire.*! Sahib reported to authorities 
in Istanbul that Bitar was corresponding with political figures in Egypt and that he 
used a relative or in-law named “Tayyar” as an intermediary. Shukri Pasha received 
an order from Istanbul instructing him to investigate the allegation that Bitar was 
conspiring to annex Syria to Egypt and to deliver Najd to the British. He then 
summoned ‘Abd al-Rahman al- Yusuf and another notable to ask them their opinions 
of the report, and they both affirmed Bitar’s innocence. 

Hungry for more information, the governor sent a Damascene officer of the 
gendarmerie, Ahmad al-Qudmani, to inquire about Bitar. Qudmani happened to be 
one of Qasimi’s neighbors, so he went to the salafi to ask if Bitar had a relative by 
the name of “Tayyar.” The officer found out from Qasimi and others that no such 
relative existed, and Shukri Pasha reported to Istanbul that Bitar was innocent. 
Before Bitar learned of his exoneration, he had asked ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Yüsuf to 
accompany him to see the governor. During their meeting Bitar ridiculed the notion 
that he could "deliver" Syria, and Shukri Pasha reassured Bitar that the case was 
closed, as he had already written to the capital to dispel any lingering doubts. 

Thus closed a distressing three-month period for the salafis. Qasimi later wrote 
to Rashid Rida that the ongoing controversy over the Bitar—Hasani feud and his 
collection of essays had caused him much anxiety.^? The salafis enjoyed a period of 
calm following the stormy fall of 1906, then Qàsimi endured one more instance of 
persecution before political changes allowed him to openly proclaim salafism. 

On March 11, 1908, police entered Qasimi’s room in the Sinàniyyah mosque 
and then his home to seize books and papers. After a thorough investigation of the 
impounded materials, the authorities returned them to him two months later. Qasimi 
alluded in his diary to a stroke of luck: The police had not entered his private library 
where he kept many forbidden works printed in Egypt; instead they had taken books 
from a front sitting room. Qasimi felt alarmed because at that time he was working 
on a book that he intended to publish without official authorization.*? 

When some conservative ulama heard that the authorities had found nothing 
incriminating in Qàsimi's books and papers, they objected that the books contained 
ijtihad that the government inspectors could not detect because only ulama under- 
stood such matters. A committee was formed that included the magistrate, the 
jurisconsult's deputy, a member of the education council, and four members of the 
administrative council. On reinspecting Qasimi’s books and papers they found no 
offensive materials, and the magistrate acquitted him. Just two months after Qasimi 
got his books back, a military mutiny forced Sultan Abdülhamid to restore the 
constitution, thus marking the dawn of a new stage in the evolution of Ottoman 
politics and bringing fresh hope to the beleaguered salafis of Damascus. 

Between 1896 and 1908, conservative ulama tried on seven occasions to per- 
suade Ottoman authorities to punish the salafis. The conservatives succeeded in 
embroiling the salafis in controversy and in intimidating them, but none of the 
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actions culminated in the exile or imprisonment of a Damascene salafi, with the 
minor exception of Qasimi’s one night of incarceration in the police station in 1896. 
Although the Ottomans worried about the Wahhabis, the British, and the Egyptian 
viceroy’s ambitions, the Ottoman governors of Syria apparently realized that the 
salafis posed no threat, even if their ideas bore a resemblance to certain Wahhabi 
tenets. The mujtahids’ trial, the uproar over Zahrawi’s essay, the charges against 
Bitar, and the examination of Qasimi’s papers and books, all ended when Ottoman 
governors discovered the nature of the salafis’ activities. Only in Zahrawi’s case did 
antisalafi action bear any fruit, his deportation from Syria, but that was because 
Zahrawi had already acquired a troublesome reputation. 


Conclusion 


The conservative ulama represented a faction of religious intellectuals who held fast 
in the face of the changes wrought by the Tanzimat in Damascus. Professional 
interests in customary practices and beliefs operative in law courts, mosques, and 
shrines buttressed the comfortable option of upholding inherited interpretations of 
Islam. The salafis’ critique of emulation and adhering to the legal schools alienated 
religious court officials. Religious teachers had a stake in perpetuating the curricu- 
lum of commentaries and glosses they had studied but which the salafis considered a 
hindrance to understanding divine scripture. Sufi shaykhs at the popular shrines 
would lose their livelihoods were Muslims to heed the salafis’ call to abandon ritual 
innovations. Preachers resented the salafis’ charge that their use of rhymed prose 
made sermons incomprehensible and that their sermons perpetuated innovations. 

Sultan Abdiilhamid’s patronage of Sufi orders and shaykhs gave the conser- 
vatives a respite after the Tanzimat reforms had circumscribed the ulama’s authority 
by establishing secular judicial and educational institutions. Emboldened by the 
sultan’s patronage, conservative ulama took it upon themselves to act as ideological 
police upholding traditional religious beliefs and the sultan’s authority. Though the 
conservatives could harass the salafis, they never convinced an Ottoman governor to 
exile or imprison a salafi because the ulama had lost much of their influence by the 
time the salafis appeared, and because governors of Syria under Abdiilhamid were 
preoccupied with more pressing matters such as security, fiscal affairs, and foreign 
encroachment. To the extent that the conservative ulama could make a plausible 
case that the salafis represented a political threat to Ottoman rule, they succeeded in 
engaging the attention of various governors. On closer inspection, the governors 
found the salafis harmless, and, consequently, took no action against them. 
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Antisalafi Ulama’s 
Interpretations of Islam 


Although the constitutional restoration of 1908 did not end the salafis’ difficulties 
with conservative ulama, it did change the political context of their rivalry. In the 
new balance of political forces, the salafis sided with the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the strongest constitutionalist party in Syria and the empire. Meanwhile, 
the conservative ulama remained loyal to Abdülhamid and joined with anticonstitu- 
tion notables to attack the salafis and thereby challenge the CUP. Antisalafi inci- 
dents that took place between July 1908 and April 1909 resulted in the defeat of the 
anticonstitution forces, and thereafter the conservative ulama could no longer per- 
secute the salafis. 

On the other hand, the greater press freedom of the constitutional era offered a 
new medium for opposing salafism, and the conservatives seized the opportunity to 
use the press to continue their campaign against the salafis. Prior to 1908, conser- 
vative ulama of Damascus did not publish refutations of salafism per se. Two anti- 
Wahhabi essays appeared in 1900, but these did not address the central issues of the 
salafi agenda. Two works by Yüsuf al-Nabahani, a Palestinian shaykh, give an idea 
of the flavor of antisalafi writing in the preconstitutional period. 

Damascus’s conservative ulama lapsed into political quiescence following their 
defeat in April 1909. A year later a monthly journal appeared, marking a new phase 
in the campaign against salafism and a novel development in the conservative 
interpretation of Islam. This journal, al-Haqd’iq, articulated conservatives’ objec- 
tions to salafism and indicated their adjustment to ideas about progress. 


Yusuf al-Nabahani: Antisalafi Polemist 


Yüsuf al-Nabahani (1849-1932) came from a small Palestinian village near Haifa. 
His father, a village shaykh, gave him a rudimentary religious education and then 
sent him to study at al-Azhar. Nabahani spent seven years there (1865—1872) during 
which he met Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad “Abduh, then returned to 
Palestine where he taught in his home village and in nearby Acre. He began his 
career in the Ottoman religious and civil courts when he became deputy to a 
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subdistrict magistrate in Palestine. In 1875, Nabahàni traveled to Istanbul and 
resided there for 25 years. In the imperial capital he worked on the foremost Arabic 
periodical of the time, al-Jawa' ib, and acquired a reputation as a gifted poet. He 
then moved on to a judicial post in Kurdistan and returned to Istanbul around 1883 
when he entered the ranks of Sultan Abdülhamid's ulama protegés, apparently after 
developing an acquaintance with Abū al-Huda al-Sayyadi.! 

Nabahàni parlayed his connections in Istanbul into higher and more lucrative 
judicial posts closer to his homeland: five years in Latakia and several months in 
Jerusalem as chief judge of the (secular) criminal court, then 20 years in Beirut as 
chief judge of its criminal court. His posts in Latakia and Jerusalem brought him 
1,400 piasters per month, and the one in Beirut earned him 3,500 piasters until 
1896, when his salary fell to 2,500 piasters as part of a general retrenchment in the 
budget.? After the constitutional restoration, Nabahàni lost his post and went to live 
in Medina, not to return to Syria until the British drove the Ottoman army out of 
Palestine. 

Nabahàni's career bears a resemblance to that of his patron, Abü al-Huda. Both 
men hailed from small villages; the fathers of both were village shaykhs; both men 
accumulated affiliations to several Sufi orders; both used their poetic talents to 
ingratiate themselves with powerful figures; both supported Abdülhamid's claims to 
the caliphate; and both firmly opposed the salafi trend. Yet their common back- 
grounds and sentiments did not keep Nabahàni from eventually deserting Sayyadi 
and attaching himself to the rising star of Ahmad ‘Izzat al-‘Abid, Sayyádi's more 
urbane rival from Damascus.? 

The spiteful, mocking tone of Nabahàni's writings clearly distinguishes them 
from the subdued tone of debate in Damascus. This contrast might have sprung from 
the difference between a dispute among members of a local status group, Dama- 
scene ulama, who observed certain limits on public statements because of a residual 
sense of cordiality, and an unrestricted war of words between figures sharing no 
such common bonds. Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi kept his enmity toward Nabahani a 
private matter; even after July 1908 when Qasimi could have publicly condemned 
Nabahàni with impunity, he never published a harsh word against him or any other 
adversary. But in private correspondence, Jamal al-Din wrote of Nabahàni in May 
1909, “As for ‘al-Nabahani,’ let him die in his rage, may God fight such a super- 
stitious man who does harm to many simpletons with his writings. . . . [A] sign of 
this age is rejecting writings such as his, barren of knowledge and culture."^ A year 
later Qasimi visited Medina and by chance met Nabahani at a library where Jamal al- 
Din was copying a manuscript. Qasimi wrote in his account of his journey to 
Medina: “While I was writing, the famous Shaykh Yusuf al-Nabahani came in, 
shaykh of the hashwiyyah and the tombsters [al-qubüriyyah]. He greeted me and I 
returned the greeting. He sat down next to me while I was writing. With me 
was . . . a hashwi student who inclines to Nabahàni's opinions, and who does trade 
with visitors [to Medina] in superstitions and innovations which the true religion 
rejects.”> 

Nabahani never attacked Qasimi but stalked larger prey: Ibn Taymiyyah, the 
Wahhabis, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, Siddiq Hasan Khan, Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
Rashid Rida, and Shukri al-Alüsi. In Testimonies of Truth on Supplicating the Lord 
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of Creation (1905), Nabahani declared that the gate of ijtihad was closed, argued for 
the efficacy of praying to prophets for intercession, and defended tomb visits. 
Throughout the book he cited ulama more often than the Quran or oral reports to 
buttress his points. His central ideas are that no one could claim ijtihàd after the 
tenth century, that contemporary Muslims could not understand the Quran and the 
Sunnah well enough to derive legal rulings from them, and that Khayr al-Din al- 
Alüsi's A Clear View contained many harmful notions. 

In Nabaháni's second antisalafi tract he vehemently attacked Afghàni, ‘Abduh, 
Rida, and Alüsi, claiming they falsely postured as religious reformers when they 
actually sought to destroy Islam and spread atheism. He reiterated his arguments 
against ijtihad and those for the legal schools, tomb visits, and supplicatory prayers. 
Both of Nabahani’s works occasioned responses from the reformist camp. Shukri al- 
Alüsi wrote a long refutation of Testimonies of Truth to reiterate the case against 
worshiping at tombs and seeking the prophets’ intercession; he also defended the 
Wahhabis and the restoration of ijtihad. Nabahani’s second work drew a response 
from Wahhabi ulama and “Abd al-Razzàq al-Bitàr's grandson, Bahjat al-Bitar.7 

Nabahani’s ad hominem arguments and his reliance on the sayings of ulama and 
Sufi saints to defend popular Islam and the legal schools’ authority underlines his 
rejection of the ideas and methods of the salafis and their reformist predecessors. To 
convince fellow ulama, the salafis had staked out the Quran and the Sunnah as the 
grounds of their interpretation of Islam. Their assimilation of reason, unity, and 
progress to a reformist vision of Islam served to persuade Muslims with a “modern” 
education that religion could provide the basis for reforming the empire. Nabahani 
did not provide a conservative alternative to the salafis that addressed these pressing 
needs, but a group of ulama in Damascus formulated such an alternative in the 
journal al-Haqa@ iq. 


Al-Haqá'iq and Antisalafism 


The publication of a monthly journal, al-Haqà' iq, marked the conservative faction's 
coalescence around a mouthpiece for the expression and elaboration of antisalafism. 
The journal represented a shift from political harassment to an intellectual critique 
of the salafis as well as a more positive effort to formulate conservative positions 
that took account of the ubiquitous yearning for progress. In their arguments the 
conservatives assimilated slogans and themes that the salafis had used to validate 
reformist measures, thereby transcending the level of Yüsuf al-Nabahani's polemics 
and confronting the salafis on the ground of reasoned argumentation. This discus- 
sion of al-Haqd' iq focuses on the journal’s appropriation of potent symbols wielded 
by the salafis, the points of divergence on which the conservatives held fast, and the 
journal’s conflation of the salafis with Westernizers. 

The first issue of al-Haqà' iq came out in August 1910.3 In the inaugural edi- 
torial, the journal’s editor, ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Iskandarani al-Kaylani, listed five sub- 
jects that al-Haqa'ig would address: religious sciences, Arabic language, ethics, 
history, and literature. Iskandarani described the journal’s major themes as research- 
ing the causes of decline and progress, refuting false arguments, serving knowl- 
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edge, and encouraging unity.? For three years al-Haqda’ iq combated both salafi and 
westernizing (mutafarnij) reformers in Damascus and defended traditional religious 
practices and beliefs. As the leading organ of antisalafism in the city, al-Haqa' iq 
attracted contributions from prominent opponents of salafism. 

In April 1911, the leading Arabist newspaper of Beirut, al-Mufid, published an 
article about al-Haga' ig. The article stated that the journal was a tool of Shaykh 
Salih al-Sharif al-Tünisi, who briefly led antisalafi forces in Damascus in 1908. In 
response, al-Haqã iq declared that it was proud that some of its contributors were 
indeed Tünisi's disciples, but that the publishers issued the journal to serve religion 
and to resist European cultural influence, not just to reiterate Tünisi's ideas. Al- 
Haga' iq did publish his legal opinions and speeches and called him a great reform- 
er, but its contributors also included members of well-known ulama families, mid- 
dle ulama, and students of Shaykh Badr al-Din al-Hasani .!9 

During its three years of existence, al-Haqa'iq published articles on diverse 
subjects. Of greater interest than the specific issues which the journal addressed is 
the manner in which it assimilated some of the salafis' slogans to a defense of 
prevalent religious practices and a critique of salafism. Al-Hagqd’ iq called on Mus- 
lims to follow the way of the salaf by adhering to the Quran and the Sunnah. Like 
the salafis, the conservatives called on Muslims to achieve progress by borrowing 
European inventions, to unite in the face of European aggression, and to revive true 
Islamic learning. In the magazine’s first issue, Iskandarani concluded an article by 
calling Islam the religion of civilization and consultation [shára] and adding that 
Islam enjoins its believers to strive for solidarity. Likewise, the journal advocated 
‘building factories and borrowing technical means of progress from Europe. Al- 
Haqá' iq's writers stressed that Islam's laws were applicable to modern conditions. 
For instance, the journal encouraged Muslims to take advantage of the city's new 
water system because it provided a more sanitary water supply. Al-Haqd’ iq added 
its voice to the chorus calling for large commercial ventures, reviving local man- 
ufactures to stem the tide of European imports, increasing exports, and improving 
agriculture by using machinery and introducing new methods of cultivation. +! 

On Islamic unity, al-Haqa'iq agreed with the salafis that Muslims had to close 
ranks to confront an aggressive Europe, but they took opposing positions on how 
Muslims should unite. The conservatives invoked unity to buttress the sultan's claim 
on Muslims’ loyalty. For instance, Salih al-Tünisi urged recalcitrant Yemenis to give 
up their revolt and to rally to the Ottoman sultan-caliph. The ulama writing in al- 
Haqdà' iq paid their allegiance to a person, the sultan, who represented Islam, where- 
as the salafis made abstract beliefs and a set of practices the center of Muslim 
solidarity. !? 

Al-Haqd' iq also agreed with the salafis that Islam had begun to decline when 
ignorant men entered the ranks of the ulama. Impostors posing as ulama swindled 
the masses and humored the whims of rulers by justifying their evil deeds with 
distortions of religious law. As property and wealth increasingly accrued to the 
ulama, greedy men pursued and obtained posts that genuine ulama should have 
held. Muslims could make great strides toward progress only if they would entrust 
posts to qualified ulama. A disastrous consequence of the ulama's degenerate state 
was that they had become objects of derision, which made it easier for Westernizing 
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writers to denigrate religion and demand its separation from politics. Al-Haqd’ iq 
called on the true ulama to undertake reform by spreading knowledge and combat- 
ing innovations, by which was meant European ways and manners, not ritual 
innovations. !? 

The journal’s declarations of support for the constitution indicated the rap- 
prochement that took place between the conservative ulama and the CUP around 
1910. One article praised the constitution for bringing free speech and press free- 
dom, and another remarked that the ulama could awaken Muslims from their 
slumber now that they enjoyed freedom of speech. !4 

Al-Haqa'iq's use of the same slogans and positions as the salafis demonstrates, 
first, that those slogans and positions must have had some efficacy in winning 
adherents, and second, that a new ideological consensus had emerged that the salafis 
first articulated in the vocabulary of the ulama. That the conservative ulama called to 
the way of the salaf, the Quran, and the Sunnah merely tells us that the ground that the 
salafis occupied was available to all Muslims. The idea that Muslims had to borrow 
the technical means of progress indicated a wider ideological shift in Damascus. An 
ideology of progress, first expressed in Damascus in Islamic terms by ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jazà'iri, had gained acceptance in most quarters by 1910. Al-Haqd’ iq's support of 
constitutional government reflected more a tactical political adjustment than an 
ideological shift. Following the CUP’s definitive defeat of Abdiilhamid in 1909, 
Damascus’s anticonstitution faction accommodated itself to the new dominant politi- 
cal power. The salafis’ alliance with the Arabists, whom the CUP came to distrust, 
facilitated a rapprochement between conservatives and the CUP. 

Although conservative ulama incorporated the salafis’ more persuasive posi- 
tions, they staunchly defended practices and beliefs that the salafis attacked. The 
outstanding issues were the legal schools, emulation, and ijtihad. A/-Haqd' iq as- 
serted that Muslims must follow the four Sunni legal schools except in the most 
pressing circumstances. More than once the journal stated that it represented Sunni 
beliefs, and denied the label of emulator in preference for follower (muttabi^). One 
article defended jurists against their critics (such as ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi), and 
declared that the books of jurisprudence contain laws suitable to modern circum- 
stances, thus rebutting arguments for ijtihad as a necessary tool of adaptation to 
changing conditions. !? 

Al-Haqá'iq held that opening the door of ijtihad means abandoning the four 
imams' rulings. Those imams thoroughly comprehended legal theory, legal pre- 
cepts, and Arabic; they memorized the Quran and thousands of oral reports; and 
their learning far surpassed that of the present day's so-called mujtahids. The con- 
servatives considered the salafis upstarts whose claims to practice ijtihad provided 
pretexts for neglecting religious injunctions. Advocates of ijtihad allegedly made 
forbidden things allowable (mubah) and justified innovations. The conservatives 
asserted that so-called reformers allowed wine, pork, and European headwear, and 
the journal alleged that reformers traveled to Europe and Egypt rather than per- 
forming the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Al-Haqd'iq also defended practices that the salafis had labeled ritual innova- 
tions, including public recitation of oral reports from al-Bukhari’s al-Sahih in order 
to ward off misfortune, and standing up at the mention of the Prophet's birth." 
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Some of al-Haqà' iq's sharpest attacks on the salafis came in passages describing 
the salafis as willing accomplices in a pernicious plot to implant Western culture and 
manners in Muslim society. The journal accused the salafis of sympathizing with 
Westernizers' efforts to unveil women and send children to schools directed by 
foreigners. The salafis, whom the journal referred to as spurious reformers [muntah- 
ila al-isláh], discredited Islam by accusing the ulama of rejecting progress and of 
looking after selfish interests. !8 

In a description of the reform party, al-Haq iq lumped together men hankering 
for official posts, advocates of ijtihad, opponents of praying to the prophets, agents 
of foreign powers, imitators of European manners, and ethnic chauvinists (Ara- 
bists). At times al-Haqd’ iq zeroed in on Westernizers rather than the salafis, as in 
the inaugural editorial in which Iskandarani announced his intention to avoid any 
praise for Western civilization. At another point, the journal attacked Westernizers 
for mocking the ulama and pressing for the separation of religion and politics. These 
Westernizers believed that Islam caused backwardness because they were infatuated 
with European ideas. They thought that Europe had achieved progress only after its 
people had abandoned religion. A/-Haqd' iq discerned an intrinsic European enmity 
toward Islam and a European plot to invade the Ottoman Empire from within, a plot 
that consisted of sending teachers to the region to spread atheism. Once they 
infected a generation of Muslim graduates with the germ of atheism, Westernized 
"Muslims" would in turn spread the contagion by teaching the next generation of 
Muslims.!9? 

Al-Hagqa@ iq perceived the embodiment of counterfeit reform and Western cultur- 
al influence in Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali and his publications, al-Mugtabas magazine 
and newspaper. The editors of al-Haqa' iq singled out Kurd ‘Ali and his publications 
for criticism on at least three occasions. In April 1911 an article accused Kurd ‘Ali of 
denigrating ulama because of his sympathy for Western culture. Kurd ‘Ali had 
denounced an historical episode of sectarian intolerance, when Sunnis killed Shi‘is 
for publicly cursing the first two caliphs, Abu Bakr and “Umar. Al-Haqd iq justified 
such persecution by stating that it was the only way to protect religion from heretics 
and atheists: How could Kurd ‘Ali label such zeal for religion “fanaticism?” Kurd 
‘Ali asserted that waves of religious fanaticism hurt innocent people as well as the 
guilty. Al-Haga’ ig replied that perhaps innocent people had suffered, but were the 
possibility of innocence to stand in the way of punishing suspected criminals, then 
chaos would reign, and all thieves, murderers, atheists, and slanderers would go 
free.20 

To provide more insight into al-Haqa'iq's critique of the salafis and Western- 
izers, let us examine the journal’s treatment of two controversial issues: the proper 
use of the telegraph and the status in religious law of theatrical performances. In 
October 1910, Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi contributed an article to Kurd ‘Ali’s daily al- 
Mudgtabas in which he justified the practice of relying on telegraphic messages to 
declare the end of Ramadan. Qasimi concluded from a recent instance of using the 
telegraph in this manner in Egypt that ulama and judges were implementing new 
inventions according to religious law, thus proving that Islam supports civiliza- 
tion.?! 

In response to Qasimi’s article, al-Haqa' ig published a rebuttal enumerating the 
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legal stipulations of testimony (shahddah) and of the witness (shāhid ). Because a 
telegraphic report does not fulfill those stipulations, it cannot be the basis for 
declaring the end of Ramadan. To emphasize the telegraph’s unreliability, al- 
Haqá'iq cited instances of erroneous telegraphic messages. The journal then re- 
counted Qasimi’s arguments for using the telegraph to inform people that Ramadan 
has begun or ended. Qasimi could only establish that a telegraphic report was 
equivalent to the report of one man (khabar al-ahad). According to religious law, 
such a report can neither establish the new moon of Ramadan nor that of the next 
month if the sky is clear. At most, one can use an isolated report to begin fasting if 
one finds it credible. In subsequent issues, al-Haqd’ ig published letters and articles 
by ulama rebutting Qàsimi.?? 

Qásimi responded to the articles in al-Hagd’ iq with an essay entitled Guiding 
Mankind to Acting According to the Telegraphic Report. He argued that according 
to a Prophetic oral report the ruling for Ramadan’s commencement and termination 
can be based on an isolated report and does not require testimony. He also used 
nontextual arguments, such as general welfare (al-masalih al-mursalah) to justify 
using telegraphic reports.?? 

Some of al-Haqd'iq's most biting criticisms of the salafis and Westernizers 
appeared in the wake of a theatrical performance by high school students depicting 
an Arab hero of Andalusia. The Umayyad mosque’s preacher, Shaykh Hasan al- 
Ustuwani, gave a Friday sermon in which he censured the performance. A/-Haqá' iq 
published several articles and letters by ulama who proclaimed that Islam forbids 
theatrical performances. Most of the ulama justified their ruling on the grounds that 
plays contain slander, lies, satire, and effeminate behavior by boys, in essence 
equating the fictional depiction of characters with intentional lies. One of the 
articles against theater named ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar, Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi, and 
four other ulama who attended the play, and insinuated that these men had to 
account for their tacit endorsement of theater.24 

Why al-Haqá' iq ceased publication after its third year is unclear, but its termi- 
nation did not mark the end of antisalafism in Damascus. Rather, al-Haqá' iq sig- 
naled the beginning of more elaborate arguments against salafism, and the con- 
tinued strength of the conservative ulama manifested itself in an efflorescence of 
anti- Wahhàbi tracts in the early 1920s. The authors of these tracts, including ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Iskandarani, did not refrain from publishing them under their real 
names, whereas the new leader of the salafis, Muhammad Bahjat al-Bitar, put out 
two essays defending the Wahhabis under pseudonyms, a sign of the salafis’ chronic 
weakness.?? 


Conclusion 


Before 1908, the conservatives exploited the political situation to prompt Ottoman 
authorities to harass the salafis. The outcome of events in 1908—1909 heartened the 
salafis and dismayed the conservative ulama, who could no longer count on finan- 
cial subsidies and the government's ideological antipathy toward religious reform. 
Unable to persecute the salafis after Abdülbamid's deposition in April 1909, the 
conservative ulama took up the pen to criticize their rivals. 
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By calling on Muslims to follow the way of the salaf and to refer to the Quran 
and the Sunnah as authoritative sources of how Muslims should worship and live, 
al-Haq@’ iq pulled the rug of Islamic legitimacy from under the salafis. That the 
salafis and the conservatives both claimed to stand for sacred principles shows that 
they shared a general outlook according to which Islam was the ultimate authority 
for right and wrong, true and false. 

The conservative ulama’s espousal of acquiring the technical means of progress 
demonstrated that a growing consensus overwhelmed resistance to European in- 
ventions. Once restricted to a faction of the empire’s ruling elite, the ideology of 
progress had become generally accepted. The dominance of the Tanzimat reform 
party, the perpetuation of the campaign for material improvements under Sultan 
Abdülhamid, and the CUP’s ascent to power created a political environment favor- 
able to the anchoring of ideas about progress in Ottoman society. 

A more detailed study of the conservative ulama would establish the timing of 
their adoption of the slogan of progress. The contrast between Nabahani’s ad homi- 
nem tracts and al-Haqdá' iq's adoption of more reasoned discourse suggests an impor- 
tant transition in the conservative faction's outlook. However, that transition did not 
signify a convergence of conservative and salafi streams of thought. Rather it 
indicated the conservatives' recognition of the efficacy of some of the salafis' 
arguments and an attempt to negate the salafis' rhetorical advantages. Substantial 
differences between the parties remained: al-Haqa' ig did not yield on ijtihad, emu- 
lation, and adherence to the legal schools, and the journal defended popular re- 
ligious practices and beliefs. 

Furthermore, deep political divisions continued to characterize the salafi- 
conservative rivalry. The salafis’ support for the CUP melted away in the fall of 
1909, and they threw in their lot with the empire's decentralist faction, itself a loose 
coalition of ethnic minorities and CUP dissidents rather than a close-knit party. 
When the salafi-Arabist camp became alienated from the CUP, the city's conser- 
vative notables and ulama moved closer to the ruling party in order to bolster their 
local power and to obtain a powerful ally in their disputes with Damascus's 
reformers.?6 


10 


Salafis and Arabists 
in Politics, 1908-1914 


The constitutional restoration of 1908 heralded a new age of politics in the Ottoman 
Empire. Syrians witnessed a period of greater press freedom than before, the emer- 
gence of political parties contesting general and local elections, and the rise to 
influence of social groups hitherto excluded from political participation.! The sa- 
lafis celebrated the new political order in the belief that it signaled the triumph of the 
forces of reform and progress, but they soon learned that their opponents would not 
relinquish power without a fight. 

An overview of the salafis’ and the Arabists’ experiences during this dynamic 
period will shed light on two questions. First, what motivations lay behind their 
political behavior? For approximately 15 years before 1908, they cooperated with 
Turkish constitutionalists in opposing Sultan Abdiilhamid’s rule, but within 18 
months of the constitutional restoration the former allies became adversaries, and 
the Syrians launched a movement for administrative decentralization. The moti- 
vations for their opposition to, first, Sultan Abdiilhamid and, then, to the CUP 
resemble those described by western scholars concerned with explaining why west- 
ern intellectuals engage in political activities. They observe that intellectuals be- 
come alienated from the dominant political order when they find career oppor- 
tunities blocked and when they experience a sense of status disparity, the gap 
between their high self-esteem and their meager power and wealth. 

Second, what limited the salafis’ and Arabists’ political achievements? The 
ability of their conservative opponents to stir up crowds against them indicates the 
liberal camp's vulnerability. The CUP's willingness to abandon its erstwhile sup- 
porters stemmed from its assessment of the balance of political forces in Damascus, 
where the salafis and Arabists never attracted a mass base. In their relations with 
other social groups lay the roots of their political weakness. 


Rallying to the Constitution 


Since the 1890s, the salafis and the Arabists had favored the restoration of constitu- 
tional government, hence their enthusiasm for the news of July 24, 1908. The 
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salafis showed their approval by attending private celebrations and elaborating 
arguments to Justify constitutional government in Islamic terms. The Arab Renais- 
sance Society organized public demonstrations, while members of the senior circle 
emerged as leaders in Damascus’s branch of the CUP. 

The announcement of the Ottoman constitution’s restoration brought no imme- 
diate public response in Damascus; however, Jamal al-Din al-Qàsimi expressed his 
delight in his diary on July 24, 1908: 


A telegraph [message] from Grand Vizier Said Pasha came to the provinces today 
in accordance with the issuing of the sultanic decree to implement the constitution 
and to elect members of Parliament. Thus have coincided the freedom of America 
on July 4, the freedom of France on July 14, and the freedom of the Ottoman 
Empire on July 24.3 


Qasimi wrote in the afterword to his book The Proofs of Monotheism that he 
completed his revisions, 


[i]n the week during which the Ottoman nation was granted constitutional practice 
based on the principles of justice, respect for consultation, spreading the sciences, 
and liberating the people from the chains of tyranny. Praise God for that week 
which toppled the monarchy, altered the country's condition, and transformed the 
land. The former life has been cast off, the life of lethargy and humiliation, 
captivity, weakness, and ignorance, and it has been replaced by the life of might, 
energy, power, knowledge, and solidarity. To you, our Lord, is praise for clearing 
away the hated clouds, for removing floods of sorrows, for making the sky rain 
down blessings, for making streams of dignity flow. 


Public manifestations of support for the constitution began July 31 and con- 
tinued through the first two weeks of August. The British consul described popular 
demonstrations, street decorations, illuminations on public buildings, and rallies at 
public gardens. The attendance of the governor and military commanders at some of 
the rallies encouraged local partisans of the constitution to organize their own 
celebrations. On August 6, the Arab Renaissance Society held a public meeting at a 
theater at which several members delivered speeches. Salim al-Jaza’iri, As'ad 
Darwish, and ‘Abd al-Rahman Shahbandar, all of whom had belonged to the senior 
circle, attended and spoke. The only speech that has come down to us is one: by 
Salah al-Din al-Qasimi entitled “The Turkish Firmament,” in which he lauded the 
new age of freedom, justice, and progress based on a constitutional government. 

The Arab Renaissance Society's gathering affirmed the younger Arabists’ soli- 
darity with the CUP. Meanwhile former senior circle members, both Turks and 
Arabs, emerged as leaders of the Committee’s local branch. Husayn Avni, director 
of public instruction since 1897, became head of the branch and, according to a 
contemporary account, the most powerful figure in Damascus. As‘ad Darwish had 
belonged to the CUP before July 1908, and he became the chief of police. Salim al- 
Jaza’iri, by then an officer in the Ottoman army, was another member of the local 
CUP branch who came from the senior circle. 

A few days after the Arab Renaissance Society's celebration, a private gathering 
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took place bringing together an altogether different group. Salim al-Kuzbari, a 
prominent shaykh, invited leaders of the CUP and fellow ulama and notables to his 
home. The list of invitees reads like a directory of Damascene notables: “Abd al- 
Rahman al-Yüsuf, Ahmad al-Sham‘ah, ‘Abd Allah al-Jaza’iri, and others. Kuzbari 
also hosted such leading liberals as Rafiq al--Azm, As‘ad Bey Darwish, and Jamal 
al-Din al-Qasimi.’ ‘Abd al-Rahman al- Yusuf delivered an impromptu speech on the 
deeds of the army (which had mutinied to force the sultan to restore the constitu- 
tion), and he asked the notables to swear allegiance to the army to uphold the 
constitution. After Rafiq al-“Azm and As‘ad Darwish addressed the distinguished 
audience, Yusuf stood to shake hands with the latter and declared his loyalty to the 
CUP. Then Qasim al-Qasimi read a speech his brother had composed entitled “The 
Status of the Constitution in Religion.” 

The setting for Jamal al-Din’s piece on constitutional government differed from 
Salah al-Din’s speech to the Arab Renaissance Society’s meeting where the au- 
dience was already committed to the new regime. By contrast, Jamal al-Din ad- 
dressed skeptical notables and ulama. Under Abdülhamid, conservative ulama had 
enjoyed a respite from the disquieting policies and measures of the Tanzimat period. 
They reacted to the July 24 coup by speaking out against the constitution on the 
grounds that it would abrogate divine laws and institute laws of human invention. 
Qasimi responded to the conservatives’ suggestion that constitutional government is 
un-Islamic with his speech, in which he argued that a constitution harmonizes with 
Islamic principles. Qasimi began by stating that a constitution resembles precepts of 
jurisprudence in that both are derived by ijtihad and extracted from the Quran, the 
Sunnah, consensus, and analogy.? To support his position, he cited recent au- 
thorities who had written that religious precepts could underpin constitutional law. 
For the sake of ulama in the audience, Qasimi referred to classical authorities who 
had distilled general principles from religious law: consider public welfare and avert 
harmful things (i'tibür al-masàlih wa dar’ al-mafásid). A constitution provides a 
way to uphold these general Islamic principles. 

Qasimi also undertook to explain the meaning of freedom to his listeners, some 
of whom equated freedom with licentiousness: 


If the word freedom has nearly intoxicated the people . . . they have a right, for 
the joy of release after bondage and of freedom after enslavement is a joy surpass- 
ing description and definition. However, the rational one knows that freedom, if 
not circumscribed by religious manners and protected by a bulwark of effective 
morals, is not the long-sought goal. Therefore, it is obligatory to observe thc 
manners of religion, to cling to the bonds of certainty, to be rightly led by the 
prophets’ and the messengers’ guidance, and to follow sincere, wise men.? 


Jamal al-Din took the opportunity to assert his conviction that education and 
knowledge are essential bases for progress: 


To covet knowledge, to dedicate oneself to acquiring it and striving night and 
day to obtain its general and specific truths. Knowledge! Knowledge! No nation 
has reigned except by knowledge, no nation has risen except by knowledge, no 
nation has become great except by knowledge. Therefore make it your ambition to 
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obtain knowledge, to increase knowledge, and to give all effort [al-ijtihád fi] to 
learning and teaching. !° 


After this encomium to knowledge, Qasimi called on his listeners to adhere to 
their religion with resolve, “For by religion success is strengthened and salvation is 
completed.”!! He closed his speech by exhorting the notables and ulama to join in a 
common effort to strengthen and advance the homeland. 

The rhetorical purpose of Qasimi’s speech is evident. He offered a legitimation 
of the constitution by claiming that rather than violating religious law, it fully 
accords with fundamental principles of Islam. He interpreted freedom in a fashion 
designed to allay conservatives’ anxieties, explaining that genuine freedom keeps 
within the bounds of religion. Furthermore, the frequent references to classical 
jurists, religious manners, and prophets bespeak Qasimi’s ability to employ the 
ulama’s idiom to validate the new political situation. 

Qàsimi expanded his explanation of and justification for constitutional govern- 
ment in an unpublished essay entitled “The Basis of Laying Down the Constitu- 
tion.”!2 He wrote that a constitution consists of laws pertaining to transactional 
matters of jurisprudence, the military, leadership, education, and finances. The 
constitution protects individuals from the aggression and tyranny of rulers and 
restrains the hand of corrupt officials. Making government consultative under a 
sultan means that every town of a certain population elects qualified men with 
knowledge of civil laws. All of the representatives meet in an assembly headed by 
the sultan, and they contemplate ways to improve the administration of the empire. 

Consultative government provides a way to end despotic rule, which oppressed 
Muslims ever since the end of the age of the rightly guided caliphs, and which 
weakened the Muslim nation after it had been mighty and prosperous. Current 
reformers installed a consultative government to allow the people to choose their 
rulers and to safeguard their rights against arbitrary violations, such as imprison- 
ment and fines without just cause. At the same time a constitutional regime guaran- 
tees freedom, which Qasimi construed to mean freedom to practice one's religion. 
Christians and Jews can practice their religions without fear of molestation, while 
Muslims are free to follow any legal school as long as they professed the faith and 
performed the pillars of Islam. Freedom most certainly does not mean the license to 
commit acts forbidden by the Quran and the Sunnah. 

The virtue of a constitution lies in its allowing for changing laws according to 
need and based on the principle of safeguarding the public welfare. Jamal al-Din 
traced this principle to the writings of medieval jurists (Najm al-Din al-Tüfi, Ibn 
Qayyim, Ibn Taymiyyah) to attest its authenticity as an essential element of Islam. 
He closed his essay by claiming that a constitution supports religion and offers the 
firmest way to preserve rights. 

Qasimi's speech and essay on constitutional government contain both his justifi- 
cations and expectations of the new regime. As with his claims for ijtihad and free 
exercise of reason, he couched his argument in Islamic principles extracted from 
scripture and classical texts. Jamal al-Din favored constitutional government in part 
because he believed that under such a government he could propagate his views 
without fear of persecution; in fact, he first published his writings in Damascus soon 
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after July 1908. Furthermore, the salafis and the Turkish constitutionalists had been 
allies since the 1890s, and that gave Qasimi reason to believe that he and his party 
would enjoy not only freedom but influence under the new regime. Jamal] al-Din did 
gain a measure of freedom in the constitutional period, but he became disillusioned 
when it became clear that he and his fellow salafis would remain marginal figures in 
local religious and educational affairs. 

On the other hand, Tahir al-Jaza’iri held less sanguine views about the new 
regime. When his friends in Damascus heard that Tahir distrusted the CUP, they 
dismissed him as an inveterate malcontent.!? Yet Jaza’iri certainly had a better grasp 
of the currents in the ideologically mixed Turkish constitutionalist movement than 
his colleagues in Damascus. His contact with Turkish reformers stretched back 30 
years, he spoke Turkish, and while in Cairo he met with representatives of the 
various Turkish factions. The Turkish constitutionalists fell into two camps, one for 
a strong central government to hold the empire together, the other advocating a 
decentralized structure of administration designed to satisfy the ethnic minorities’ 
desires for greater autonomy while maintaining the empire's integrity. Tàhir proba- 
bly knew that the CUP included men who represented the centralist tendency, and he 
feared their ascendancc. At first glance, one might doubt the veracity of the account 
of Jaza’iri’s skepticism of the new regime and regard it as an embellishment 
intended to impress readers with Tahir’s wisdom, but it would explain why Jaza’iri 
chose to stay in Cairo while Rafiq al-‘Azm and ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi rushed 
back to Syria. !4 

The salafis and the Arabists took advantage of the favorable political climate to 
declare their allegiance to the constitutional regime. The Arabists joined with Turk- 
ish officers in organizing celebrations of the event, while the salafis endowed the 
constitution with legitimacy by proclaiming its harmony with Islamic principles. 
The conservative ulama, though, were neither convinced by Qasimi’s speech nor 
comforted by the prospect of their rivals’ ascent on the coattails of the CUP. Sultan 
Abdülhamid remained on the throne, and his survival gave the antisalafis hope they 
could regain their former status if they took action. 


The Conservative Reaction 


Feroz Ahmad noted in his study of the Committee of Union and Progress that it took 
several years before the Committee consolidated its power in the empire. The CUP’s 
bastion of strength lay in Macedonia among Turkish officers of the Third Army, 
while its hastily established provincial branches gave more an illusion of strength 
than a structured foundation of widespread support.!? The CUP’s trump card was its 
influence in the army, but even there the CUP would be challenged in the first year 
of the constitutional period. In Damascus conservative elements tested the CUP's 
staying power in October 1908 and again in April 1909, and on both occasions 
struck at the salafis, the most vulnerable group supporting the CUP. 

During the first weeks of August, several societies appeared in Damascus to 
organize proconstitution forces. Army officers founded the largest one, the Liberty 
Society, which enrolled over 100 officers by August 12. Other societies included the 
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Medical, Commercial, and Free Ottomans societies. The salafis helped launch a 
society for advancing education. Qasimi, Bitar, Salim al-Bukhari, and Rafiq al- 
‘Azm attended meetings headed by Husayn Avni, chief of the CUP branch and 
director of education. !® 

The new freedom to form societies provided conservatives with the opportunity 
to organize too. Ulama “anxious to conserve and uphold Islam against the liberal 
views of the Young Turks” set up an Ulama Society and agitated against allowing 
unveiled women to appear in public.!? These ulama had good reason to oppose the 
new regime, for Abt al-Huda al-Sayyadi, the conservative ulama’s patron, had been 
arrested and removed to an island in the Bosphorus, and ‘Izzat al-‘Abid, the other 
patron of Damascene conservatives, also fell from power. 

Furthermore, the CUP dismissed lower officials of the ancien régime in Damas- 
cus. By early October the ranks of former officials included six district heads, the 
secretary of the religious court, the head of the administrative council (Muhammad 
Fawzi al-‘Azm), and 30 others. According to Rashid Rida, disgruntled former offi- 
cials combined with conservative ulama to oppose the CUP. In addition to protest- 
ing the appearance of unveiled women, the ulama denounced CUP members for 
their irreverent behavior, in particular their failure to observe the Ramadan fast. 
Ridà wrote that a number of leading notables bitterly resented the prestige and 
influence accruing to As‘ad Darwish, Salim al-Jaza’iri, and Husayn Haydar, promi- 
nent members of the CUP.!8 

The liberal party threw down the gauntlet in September when half a dozen well- 
known partisans of the CUP appeared on the list of candidates for parliamentary 
elections scheduled for November. The list featured Arabists (Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Inklizi, Shukri al-‘Asali), members of the CUP (Husayn Haydar, As‘ad Darwish), 
and the salafi shaykh Salim al-Bukhari.!? In a daring attempt to thwart the CUP's 
chances for electoral success, the conservative opposition incited a riot against the 
Committee toward the end of October on the last night of Ramadan. The outburst 
represented not only an attack on the CUP, but an escalation of the campaign against 
the salafis as well. 

The ostensible target of the riot was Rashid Rida, who came to Damascus while 
touring Syria and Lebanon. Ridà had already suffered an attack during his Syrian 
journey when a man struck him on the head with a club in Tripoli. On Thursday 
evening, October 22, Rida arrived at Damascus's train station, where Qasimi, Bitàr, 
‘Uthman al-‘Azm (Rafiq’s brother), and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Yüsuf had gathered to 
greet him. Qasimi rode with Rida in a carriage to ‘Azm’s home, where Rida stayed 
during his visit. The next day at the Umayyad mosque, Rida gave an impromptu 
lecture in which he urged his listeners to strive for progress by learning practical 
skills and sciences such as mathematics, economics, and the natural sciences. With 
a command of those fields of knowledge, Muslims would be able to manufacture 
arms to defend their land and construct railroads and trains to advance commerce. 
By combining religious teachings with new technology, Muslims could achieve 
strength. When Rida finished, the notables and ulama in attendance invited him to 
speak again the next day. He returned to "Uthman al-‘Azm’s home where he spent the 
evening in conversation with Qasimi, Bitar, Yusuf, and others.?? 

Meanwhile, the enemies of the salafis and the CUP met to devise a way to 
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disrupt Rida’s next lesson. One of the conspirators approached Salih al-Tünisi, who 
had recently arrived in Damascus. Five years before, Tünisi had badgered Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh for his “Wahhabism” when “Abduh came to Tunis, so he suited the task 
the plotters had in mind. Rida later claimed that a client of Abü al-Huda al-Sayyadi 
promised to compensate Tünisi for a recently lost stipend if he cooperated.?! 

On October 24, Rida passed the afternoon at Qasimi’s home looking at manu- 
scripts of Quranic exegeses in his host’s library. Then they went to the Umayyad 
mosque where Rida gave a lesson before a large audience.?? He reiterated his call to 
couple Islam with modern sciences (al-'ulüm al-‘asriyyah) in order to attain pro- 
gress, and he suggested ways to simplify religious instruction for lay Muslims. 
When he explained the meaning of polytheist (mushrik) he stated that it denotes one 
who prays to intercessors rather than to God. At that point, Salih al-T ünisi strode 
toward Rida and interrupted by calling for the congregation’s attention, thus causing 
a commotion. Rida hushed the crowd, and T ünisi proceeded to make two state- 
ments. First, he proclaimed the legitimacy of tomb visits and supplicating saints for 
God’s blessings. He warned the people to avoid anyone who forbids those practices, 
such as the Wahhabis, who led Muslims astray and rebelled against the sultan. 
Second, T ünisi declared that Muslims have an obligation to emulate the imams of 
the legal schools, and he added that acting on the basis of jurisprudence texts is the 
same as following the Quran and the Sunnah. In a parting shot at Rida’s aside on 
polytheists, T ünisi asked if praying to the saints for intercession, belief in saints’ 
miracles, and adhering to the legal schools were all polytheistic. 

Rida replied that T ünisi's objections missed the point of the lesson, in which 
Rida intended to explain how to simplify religious education. He tried to deflect the 
charge of Wahhabism by stating that he believed in visiting tombs for meditation, 
and by praising the imams of the legal schools. Before he could resume his lesson, 
however, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Khatib rose to urge the people to follow the 
imams and to denounce the Wahhabis, alluding to Rida. The crowd grew restive, 
and ‘Uthman al-‘Azm headed off further trouble by announcing that the lesson was 
over and inviting to his home anyone interested in discussing controversial matters 
with Rida. As Rida made his way out of the mosque, the din grew louder, and 
conservative ulama shouted insults at him. 

When word of the incident reached the authorities, Police Chief As‘ad Darwish 
had T ünisi arrested and interrogated for inciting a riot. This move by a representa- 
tive of a party suspected of harboring antireligious sentiments could not have come 
at a less propitious time. After all, it was the last night of Ramadan, the eve of the 
breaking of the fast; an evening when the mosques and streets would be choked with 
thousands of the faithful; an evening when religious feeling would be intense, and 
police action against a shaykh could easily trigger a reaction by the crowds. One of 
Rida’s friends, ‘Ali al-Jaza’iri, heard about T ünisi's detention and realized it 
could kindle a disturbance. He went to the police station to release T ünisi on his, 
Jaza’iri’s, recognizance. But As‘ad Bey’s misstep had already handed the plotters a 
pretext to oppose him and the CUP directly. The conservatives sent men to the 
Umayyad and other mosques to rally believers to protect the ulama from the CUP, 
which allegedly sought to get rid of the ulama and wipe out Islam. Paid agents 
aroused a mob to chant, “Down with As'ad, down with the Committee, down with 
the constitution! Long live the governor!”?3 
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Qàsimi described the mob action in his diary: 


After the tarawih prayers [evening devotions after breaking fast], the hash- 
wiyyah turbaned ones in the Umayyad mosque called out; they announced to the 
worshipers the demise of religion, and they began to lament, cry, and shout. They 
roused them [the worshipers] to join together to go to the government building. 
Then they [the hashwiyyah ulama] led them [the worshipers] out, and large num- 
bers followed them, for it was the eve of the feast [the last night of Ramadan before 
the breaking of the month of fasting] and it goes without saying how crowded the 
markets are [at that time]. The crowd went to the government building and asked 
for [Salih al-T ünisi]. They were told that he had been released, but they did not 
believe it. They shouted and clapped until he was brought from the home of Amir 
‘Ali Pasha [al-Jazá'iri]. When they saw him, they applauded, put him in a carriage, 
shouted abuse of al-Sayyid Rashid, and called for killing him.24 


Qasimi did not mention that before ‘Ali al-Jaza’ iri arrived with Tünisi, the crowd 
had stormed the government building hoping to liberate him. A number of men 
headed for Police Chief As‘ad Darwish’s office, but they found it defended by a 
band of strongmen from the Qanawat quarter. The latter group held its ground, 
thereby saving three men inside, including As‘ad Bey and Husayn Haydar.?> As for 
Rashid Rida, he had learned from ‘Uthman al-‘Azm that the disturbance was part of 
a plot and that T ünisi was not its author. Rather, the plotters were more powerful 
men who sought to influence the elections for Parliament. One of 'Azm's relatives, 
“Abd Allah al-Mu'ayyad al-‘Azm, advised Rida to leave Damascus as soon as possi- 
ble, and the next morning he departed by train.?9 

The riot also forced As'ad Darwish's hasty flight to Beirut. He then went to 
Salonica and Istanbul, where he reported to the CUP's central councils on the 
October 24 outbreak. As'ad Bey secured the dismissal of the governor of Syria for 
failing to head off the outbreak. According to some accounts, Governor Shukri 
Pasha rode in a carriage with T ünisi after the shaykh's release, and he advised the 
military commander against ordering troops to quell the uprising.?" 

While Rida and As‘ad Bey fled Damascus, Qasimi and Bitar stayed to bear the 
brunt of the conservatives’ wrath. The antisalafi ulama accused Qasimi and Bitar of 
sharing Ridà's Wahhabi views, and they instigated crowds against the two men. 
Qàsimi's enemies even tried to have him relieved of his posts at the Sinaniyyah 
mosque. In this intimidating atmosphere, both salafi shaykhs secluded themselves 
in their homes, and for three months Jamal al-Din abandoned his posts. During that 
time he went out only for the Friday congregational prayer at a mosque near his 
home.? Ten days after the outbreak, Qasimi wrote in his diary: “Since the day of 
al-Shaykh Rashid Rida’s story on 29 Sha'ban until today, my brothers and I are 
annoyed and distressed, staying at home because the townspeople plot against us 
and accuse my brother ‘Id of causing the disturbance."?? Three months passed 
before Jamal al-Din ventured to return to his duties at the mosque, and Bitar kept to 
his house five weeks longer.?? 

The Ramadan incident marked a temporary setback for constitutional forces in 
Damascus. CUP leaders As'ad Darwish and Husayn Haydar fled, the salafis were 
intimidated and isolated, and Rashid Ridà made a hurried exit. Even the wealthy, 
powerful ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Yüsuf suffered a browbeating from the conservative 
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jurisconsult, Salih al-Qatana, who insulted Yüsuf's liberal views. The CUP even- 
tually recovered from its setback, although its list fared poorly in the November 
parliamentary elections.?! 

The constitutional forces broadcast their staying power on the occasion of the 
opening of the Ottoman parliament on December 17, 1908, when the CUP orga- 
nized official celebrations to greet the resumption of parliamentary government.?? 
Early in the morning students and professors of the medical college marched 
through the city singing freedom songs. The Ottoman military commander met 
them and thanked them for their demonstration of support. Then began an official 
parade that included the military commander, former Governor Shukri Pasha, high- 
ranking officers and civilian officials, and European consuls. At 8:00, cannons were 
fired to mark the opening of parliament, and celebrations continued all day. 

That evening the Arab Renaissance Society opened a new public reading room. 
At this inaugural meeting, Society members delivered speeches on the social bene- 
fits of public libraries and their history in Syria, the purpose and history of the 
Society, and educational reform. By early November the Society had changed its 
name to the Syrian Renaissance Society, in compliance with the law of associations 
that banned socicties representing ethnic interests. The publication on December 17 
of Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali’s al-Muqtabas daily newspaper signaled another gain for 
the Arabists and the Syrian Renaissance Society. In the first issue, Kurd “Ali 
included an article about the Society and announced the time and place of its 
library’s opening.?? In subsequent issues, al-Mugtabas reported on the Society’s 
meetings and activities, and published articles by Society members, older Arabists, 
and salafis. 

While Qasimi and Bitar remained in seclusion, the Society used its reading room 
to offer night courses in Arabic for illiterate artisans and traders. A salafi shaykh, 
Ahmad al-Nuwaylati, taught the lessons. It seems the Society chose Nuwaylàti 
because he had attracted a following among the illiterate to his evening religion 
lessons at the Umayyad mosque. In March 1909, the Society formed a committec to 
draft a charter, and in early April the general membership ratified it. The Society 
then proceeded to elect its first board of officers.?* 

In the spring of 1909, the Syrian Renaissance Society was enjoying its new 
freedom to publish, teach, and organize, and the salafis emerged from seclusion, 
but at the same time conservative forces were flocking to a newly formed anti-CUP 
party. Officially founded in Istanbul on April 5, 1909, the Mubammadan Union 
centered on the figure of Darvish Vahdeti and his newspaper, Volkan. Since he had 
begun publishing in November 1908, Vahdeti vehemently attacked the CUP for its 
members' affectation of European manners. He did not explicitly denounce the 
constitution, but he did advocate the introduction of religious law to the secular 
courts. Even before Vahdeti formally announced the Muhammadan Union's forma- 
tion, it spread to Damascus, where it attracted 1,000 signatures to a petition support- 
ing the application of religious law. The Union's leaders in Damascus included 
antisalafis like Salih al-T ünisi and “Abd al-Qadir al-Khatib.35 

In Istanbul on April 13, mutinous soldiers joined with religious students and 
preachers in an uprising to oust the CUP from the capital. When news of the 
Committee’s defeat reached Damascus, partisans of the Muhammadan Union re- 
joiced.?5 The Union’s leaders in Damascus wanted to celebrate the April 13 coup 
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with a procession, decorations, and illuminations to match the festivities attending 
the constitutional restoration, but the governor and the military commander forbade 
marches to the Umayyad mosque, the garrison, and the governor’s residence. In- 
stead, the Union posted declarations against promulgating any law contrary to 
Islamic principles. 

Once again the conservative ulama put the heat on the salafis as the tide of 
imperial politics turned against the CUP and its allies. Reports reached Cairo that 
Tünisi and Khatib were urging mobs to kill the *Wahhàbis."37 Before anything so 
drastic occurred, a pro-CUP army entered Istanbul on April 24 to cut short the 
conservatives’ ascent, and on April 27, the National Assembly deposed Sultan 
Abdülhamid. Events in Istanbul caused the dissolution of the Muhammadan Union 
in Damascus, and its partisans scurried into obscurity while leaders destroyed mem- 
bership rolls. At the end of May, authorities arrested three of the Union’s leaders 
and sent them to the capital to stand trial.38 Some weeks later, the police ap- 
prehended Salih al-Tünisi. Qasimi wrote to a friend in Jeddah: 


As for [Salih al-Tünisi] who incited the well-known riot against the owner of 
al-Manar, | now send you the good news that he has been accused of belonging to 
the corrupt Hamidian society [the Muhammadan Union], whose members the dc- 
posed sultan dispatched to overthrow the constitution and restore tyranny in the 
name of religion. About a week ago . . . he was arrested in the marketplace and 
thousands of childish folk followed him. At the police station he was interrogated. 
Then he was released while his answers were being inspected. Now the government 
is intensifying its search for him because he fled and hid. God disgrace him and his 
group.?9 


Qasimi went on to describe his sufferings in the wake of the Ramadan riot, then 
he added: 


Now God has taken divine revenge on them [Jamal al-Din's adversaries]. Every 
one who stood against us has been accused of belonging to the corrupt society [the 
Muhammadan Union]. Some of them have been exiled, some interrogated by the 
government, some arc in flight, some in hiding, some are terrified, and so on. 
Praise God for giving us victory over them. We will see more of His benevolence 
and favor, for God does not squander the wage of the patient.40 


Having survived the last two eruptions of antisalafism, Qàsimi now reveled in 
his enemies’ discomfiture. Moreover, the CUP's consolidation in Istanbul after 
Abdiilhamid’s deposition augured well for the salafis and their Arabist allies, who 
had thrown their lot in with the constitutionalist movement since the 1890s, rejoiced 
at the restoration of July 1908, rallied support for the new regime, and then weath- 
ered the conservatives’ counterattacks in October 1908 and April 1909. In the 
summer of 1909, then, Damascus’s liberal camp had good reason to believe that 
halcyon days had finally come. They had, but they were numbered. 


Rupture with the CUP 


The alienation of the salafis and the Arabists from the CUP comprised one of many 
episodes in the tale of sour relations between Arabs and Turks. Zeine Zeine located 
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the origins of Arab nationalism as a political movement in the Arabs' resentment of 
the CUP's so-called turkification policies.41 Whether turkification was a policy or a 
perception stemming from personal grievances and slights is moot. Our concern is 
the salafis and their experiences that shed light on the rupture between the CUP and 
its erstwhile Syrian allies. 

The salafis invested high hopes in the eventuality of a constitutional regime. 
They not only thought that it would be good for the nation, but good for themselves, 
too. Tahir al-Jaza’iri had held government posts, and he believed that the state 
needed more men like himself to reform the empire.4? Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi also 
expected to find himself in a higher post under the new regime. 

In a letter to Rashid Ridà, who was visiting Istanbul in the spring of 1909, Jamal 
al-Din complained of the neglect he continued to endure even though he had suf- 
fered so much at the hands of the deposed sultan and his agents. Qasimi wrote that 
immediately after thc July revolution, Salim al-Jazà'iri had recommended him for a 
teaching post with a stipend of 500 piasters per month (his post at the Sinaniyyah 
mosque carried a stipend of 200 piasters). Salim and other members of the CUP 
wrote a petition on Qasimi’s behalf, but nothing came of it. Jamal al-Din lamented 
that his influential, liberal brothers had disappointed him. It seemed to him that they 
favored only their close comrades, as though there were no liberal ulama worthy of 
promotion.*? Qasimi wrote in his letter to Rida: 


Were the Committee of Union and Progress to know what harm befell me, 
especially from the oppression of the deposed [sultan] and his evil helpers, then it 
[the CUP] would place us in a high position. By God! What happened to me would 
gray children and shake heroes. I mention to you some of it; perhaps you will 
mention it to people vigilant and zealous for their brothers.^4 


Jamal al-Din then proceeded to describe the mujtahids incident, the uproar over 
Zahrawi’s essay, his interrogation for visiting Ahmad al-Husayni, the incidents of 
1906, the seizure of his books in 1908, and the Ramadan riot.45 At the end of this 
litany of misfortunes, he concluded: 


I do not think this number [of incidents] has befallen anyone. . . . Somebody 
other than me would have taken departure as a way of escape and to comfort the 
mind. As for us, we are in the midst of the clamor. If the nation’s liberals have been 
forgotten . . . God does not forget.46 


Contrary to the impression given by the above letter, the salafis did not suffer 
total neglect. At an official celebration of the constitution's heroes held at the 
Sulaymaniyyah shrine, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar recited a text of the Prophet's birth- 
day (mawlid al-nabi), as was customary on special occasions. After Bitar’s recita- 
tion, the assembled officials, notables, and ulama sat in the shade to eat ice cream 
and listen to speeches and poems eulogizing the martyrs of the constitution and 
praising freedom.^7 More than any other event that has come to light, this early 
summer gathering epitomized the brief rapport between the salafis and the CUP, 
when Bitar’s reading of a religious text preceded lyrical acclaim for the champions 
of the constitution. 
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Later that month, a delegation from Damascus departed for Istanbul to congratu- 
late the new sultan on his accession to the throne. Bitar represented the city’s ulama, 
the salafis’ friend “Abd al-Rahman al-Yüsuf went on behalf of the notables, and 
Salah al-Din al-Qasimi accompanied the delegation as a correspondent for al- 
Muqtabas. At the audience with Sultan Mehmed V, the new ruler expressed his wish 
to close the rift between Arabs and Turks, and to unite them in the name of Islam. 
Bitar closed the meeting with a prayer for the sultan and the constitution.+® 

The presence of a salafi shaykh and a young Arabist on an official delegation to 
the Ottoman court attests to the liberal camp’s good fortune in the new political 
order. The conservatives had been defeated with the sultan’s deposition and the 
suppression of the Muhammadan Union. A/-Mugtabas published the views of the 
salafi-Arabist group, and the Syrian Renaissance Society freely pursued its ac- 
tivities. But the sultan's allusion to strains between Arabs and Turks indicated a new 
problem for the Syrian liberals, and in the fall of 1909 ethnic tensions irreparably 
damaged their relations with the CUP. 

As early as February 1909, Salah al-Din al-Qàsimi registered Arabs’ discontent 
with Turkish domination. In an article entitled “The Arab Question and Its Origin,” 
he wrote that Turks abused Arabs with insulting language and that Arabs found 
Turkish teachers’ and professors’ disparaging remarks especially galling. The idea 
of an Arab caliphate held sway only among a few traitors aiming to foster misunder- 
standing between Arabs and Turks. Salah al-Din called on all the Ottoman peoples 
(shu'üb) to unite in freedom and equality, yet he reserved a role for Arab nation- 
alism, namely, to defend Arabs' rights within the empire.^? 

Salah al-Din frankly discussed the tensions in Arab- Turkish relations that be- 
came manifest when Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali triggered a confrontation between the 
CUP and the Syrian liberals by publishing an inaccurate version of a declaration by 
the Shaykh al-Islam, the highest religious authority in the empire.?? On September 
14, 1909, Kurd ‘Ali misquoted him as stating that the Ottoman Empire was not a 
caliphate (that is to say, not a legitimate Islamic government), and that the caliphate 
had ended after the age of the first four caliphs (al-rdshidun). Naturally, this report 
angered the authorities, and the following day Kurd ‘Ali printed an apology with the 
correct version of the Shaykh al-Islam's announcement. Nonetheless, the authorities 
shut down al-Muqtabas printing press and suspended the newspaper. Fearful of the 
consequences, Kurd ‘Ali fled to Beirut, and from there to Paris. 

Kurd ^Ali's recklessness exacerbated Arab- Turkish relations. By declaring that 
the caliphate had ended 1,200 years ago, he fueled the Turkish authorities” suspi- 
cions of a plot to establish an Arab caliphate. Moreover, Kurd ‘Ali already had many 
enemies because he incessantly criticized conservatives and carped about the gov- 
ernment's shortcomings in the pages of his newspaper. In al-Mandr Rashid Rida 
observed that Husayn Avni Bey, the CUP director of education, bitterly resented 
Kurd ‘Ali’s exposés of the education department and wanted to punish the outspoken 
journalist.5! The article gave his adversaries a perfect opportunity to accuse him 
along with his salafi and Arabist friends of seeking an Arab caliphate, which meant 
secession from the empire. 

Less than two weeks after Kurd ‘Ali’s flight, Qasimi and Bitar complied with an 
order to appear at the central court’s interrogation bureau. Mustafa al-Ghalayini, a 
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salafi journalist in Beirut, wrote that the public prosecutor had received a report 
alleging that Kurd ‘Ali, Qasimi, Bitar, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Yüsuf, Shukri al-‘Asali, 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Inklizi, and the Syrian Renaissance Society were conspiring to 
set up an Arab caliphate.52 At the court, an investigator accused Qasimi and Bitar of 
inspiring the Syrian Renaissance Society’s formation and of guiding its actions. He 
alleged that the Society had branches in Yemen and Najd (rebellious provinces in 
Arabia), advocated administrative autonomy, and sought to create unrest by de- 
manding an Arab government. The interrogator told Qasimi and Bitar he had heard 
that they corresponded with the Wahhabis and the rebellious ruler of Yemen. He 
then asked them about Wahhabism and the Wahhabis’ numbers in Damascus. 

Qasimi and Bitar denied the allegations. They disingenuously stated that they 
had no connection with the Syrian Renaissance Society and that it pursued strictly 
literary interests. More honestly, they denied having worked on behalf of ‘Izzat 
al-‘Abid, who financed opposition parties from his exile in France. The salafi 
shaykhs satisfied their interlocutor and left. 

After the salafis acquitted themselves it was the Syrian Renaissance Society’s 
turn to face the heat of official pressure. In early October, Rushdi al-Hakim of the 
Society's Damascus branch wrote to Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib in Cairo: 


1 believe you have heard the charge against the Society, namely that it is 
working for an Arab caliphate. But do not be alarmed, my brother, by this news, 
for it is of no importance. The Socicty is still persisting in its work, holding 
meetings, and discussing its affairs. It pays no attention to this obstacle placed 
before it by its enemies. The affair of Muhammad Afandi Kurd “Ali is still unre- 
solved because the Turkish members of the Committee of Union and Progress think 
very badly of him. They want to efface us from existence because we strive for 
reviving our language and our nation.53 


Toward the end of October, the CUP exerted pressure on the Society to abandon 
its separate existence and to merge with the CUP. Salah al-Din al-Qasimi and ‘Arif 
al-Shihabi went on the Society’s behalf to meet with Muhrim Bey, a representative 
of the CUP. Muhrim Bey complimented the Society for its sound aims, then he said 
he thought it unfortunate that the Society’s enemies accused it of acting on behalf of 
‘Izzat al-‘Abid, but such dark rumors about the Society seemed credible to CUP 
circles in Istanbul and Salonica. Finally, he suggested that Kurd ‘Ali’s case and the 
charges against the Society could be resolved if the Society agreed to dissolve itself 
and join the CUP. 

Qasimi and Shihabi reported to the Society on their conversation with Muhrim 
Bey. Initially, the members refused to merge with the CUP, but on considering the 
Committee's strength, their own vulnerability, and Kurd ‘Ali’s predicament, they 
decided to join. Moreover they knew that notables and wealthy merchants would 
continue to harass them, so they took refuge in the arms of the CUP. The move paid 
off. In January 1910 the authorities cleared Kurd “Ali of any wrongdoing and quietly 
dropped the case against Qasimi, Bitar, Yusuf, and the Society.54 

The CUP’s heavyhanded tactics in dissolving the Syrian Renaissance Society 
aggravated the Arabs’ gnawing sense of anger at the Turks. Yet that was not the end 
of the Society. It is not clear what happened, but the Society continued to meet 
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clandestinely after its “dissolution.” In January 1912, Salah al-Din al-Qasimi wrote 
that when the Society had failed to attain legal status, it kept open its reading room, 
performed plays, and held parties. Finally the Society amended its charter in order 
to conform with the new law of associations and attained legal status. The Society 
then expanded the holdings of its reading room and raised funds from donations and 
theatrical performances.55 

The Society’s struggle to survive, the persecution of Kurd ‘Ali, and the salafis’ 
interrogation belonged to a chain of events in the escalating battle between advo- 
cates of Arab interests and the dominant, centralist wing of the CUP. The trials of 
the salafis and the Arabists at the end of 1909 sundered the alliance between Syrian 
liberals and Turkish constitutionalists that had originated in Tahir al-Jaza’iri’s senior 
circle. The break appeared most starkly in the enmity between Husayn Avni Bey and 
Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, both of whom had belonged to the senior circle. The union of 
Turkish and Arab liberals arose from their common interests and goals during 
Abdülbamid's reign. The CUP's triumph in April 1909 weakened conservative 
forces in Damascus, but the deposition of the liberals’ common enemy removed the 
raison d’étre of their old alliance. Subsequently, the vigorous cultural assertion of 
the empire’s various ethnic groups poisoned Turkish—Arab relations, as ethnic pride 
fused with political aspirations. 


Political Realignments, 1910-1914 


The salafi-Arabist camp passed through four phases during the first 18 months of the 
constitutional period. For the first three months, they rallied to the constitution by 
holding public celebrations, declaring its consonance with Islam, and running can- 
didates for Parliament. Then from late October until late April 1909, they endured 
the conservatives’ counterattacks, which ended when the CUP deposed Sultan Ab- 
dülhamid. During the third phase in the summer of 1909, the salafis and Arabists 
briefly enjoyed a sense of greater influence. Throughout the first three phases, the 
salafis relied on the CUP to squelch the conservatives' initiatives, and expected that 
the CUP would reward their service to the constitutional cause. Finally in the 
autumn of 1909, the salafis and Arabists collided with the CUP, which was bent on 
cementing its grip on the empire by centralizing administration. Irreconcilable 
differences between the CUP and the Syrian liberals took the shape of incompatible 
visions of reform: Whereas the Syrians took reform to mean a greater degree of self- 
rule, the CUP intended greater centralization. 

The CUP and Damascene conservative forces apparently drew closer to each 
other after the summer of 1909. The timing of this rapprochement is difficult to 
trace yet was visible in the election of 1912. The CUP list included conservative 
notables with the backing of antisalafi ulama, whereas the opposition party, the 
Liberal Entente, attracted Arabist-salafi support.56 Abdülbamid's deposition alien- 
ated the conservatives, but the CUP’s persecution of the salafis and Arabists a few 
months later signaled an opportunity for the conservatives to make peace with the 
CUP, the empire's dominant power. A similar sense of pragmatism probably pro- 
pelled the CUP to side with the conservatives, who commanded greater resources 
than their rivals and therefore made more useful allies. 
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After 1909 the salafis and the Arabists threw in their lot with the empire’s 
decentralist forces. The Liberal Entente was founded in November 1911 to represent 
the empire’s minorities and Turks sympathetic to the idea of decentralized admin- 
istration.?? If victorious, a decentralist regime would have brought a windfall of 
administrative and military posts to the Syrian graduates of state schools who filled 
the ranks of the Arabist movement. Prominent Arabists ran on the Liberal Entente 
ticket in Damascus in 1912, and the salafis supported the Entente. During the 
election campaign a provincial official pressured ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar and his 
salafi brother Salim to cease their pro-Entente activities. After the election, which 
the CUP rigged, police searched the homes of Bitar, Inklizi, and others.58 

The Syrian decentralists’ next initiative came from Cairo in January 1913 when a 
group including Syrian salafis founded the Party for Administrative Decentraliza- 
tion.?? Some months later young Arabist students in Paris called on fellow advo- 
cates of decentralization to hold a conference, the Arab Congress of June 1913. 
Before the Congress met, sympathizers in Damascus sent a petition supporting the 
Congress’s goals. The signatories included prominent Arabists, members of the 
Arab Renaissance Society, and salafis.°° After six days of meetings and speeches 
the Congress issued a set of resolutions urging the CUP to satisfy the decentralists’ 
demands. Meanwhile the CUP's supporters in Damascus, conservative notables and 
ulama, denounced the Congress.°! 

Arabist-salafi solidarity persisted into the years of the world war when both 
groups suffered under the harsh measures of Jamal Pasha, a leading CUP figure who 
held military and civilian powers in Syria. Jamal Pasha decided to decapitate the 
Arabist movement because he suspected its leaders of plotting with Britain (the 
empire’s wartime adversary) to foment rebellion in Syria. He set up a court martial 
that found prominent Arabists guilty of treason, and he ordered their execution. In 
May 1916, ‘Asali, Inklizi, Salim al-Jaza’iri, and ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi were 
hung. Two salafi shaykhs, Salim al-Bukhari and Muhammad Sa‘id al-Bani, were 
exiled to Anatolia for the duration of the war. In Cairo, Tahir al-Jaza’iri reacted to 
Jamal’s execution of his nephew and former pupils by throwing his support to the 
Arab Revolt led by Sharif Husayn of Mecca and backed by the British. The Turkish 
governor’s punitive measures did not affect the two leading salafis because Jamal al- 
Din al-Qasimi had succumbed to typhoid fever several months before war broke out, 
and the elderly ‘Abd al-Razzàq al-Bitár, who died in 1917, did not arouse Jamal 
Pasha's suspicion.9? 


Conclusion 


From the early 1890s until July 1908, the salafis supported the constitutional move- 
ment. Only after July 1908 did they openly declare their political sympathies, both 
to counter the claims of conservative ulama and to position themselves for the spoils 
of the coup. The moment when competent men would take their rightful places, and 
posts, had arrived, or so they thought. Qasimi’s plaintive letter to Rashid Rida 
expressed the salafis' disenchantment with the results of the CUP's success. 
Jamal Pasha described the Syrian reformers as “a few persons who were hanker- 
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ing after offices and dignities.” Among scholars who deal with the political aspira- 
tions of intellectuals, Alvin Gouldner offers a less cynical perspective while retain- 
ing a connection between interests and politics. He holds that a blockage of 
opportunities and status deprivation fuel intellectuals' alienation. Gouldner states 
that “blocked ascendence [sic] produces an increase in political activity . . . not 
only when the economic interests of intellectuals are restricted, but also when their 
opportunities to exercise political influence are blocked."9^ Qàsimi's letter to 
Rashid Ridà and Tahir al-Jaza’iri’s wish to hold an influential post betray their 
frustration not just with the state of society, but with the failure of its rulers to 
reward the salafis for their competence and virtue. The younger Arabists shared the 
same sense of blocked ascendance. The local landholding-bureaucratic elite and 
Turkish officials stood in the way of ambitious, educated Syrian youths, whose 
espousal of administrative decentralization masked the career interests underlying 
their political activities. In a manner parallel to nationalist movements against 
imperialism, the Arabists initiated “a struggle to preempt elite positions for native 
intellectuals and intelligentsia, by taking over and creating their own state 
apparatus." 

Gouldner defined intellectuals’ status disparity as one “between their great 
possession of culture and their correspondingly lesser enjoyment of incomes in 
power and wealth." Like Western intellectuals, the salafis and the Arabists believed 
that their "high culture represents . . . the deepest ancient wisdom and the most 
advanced modern scientific thought." Both groups believed “that the world should 
be governed by those possessing superior competence, wisdom, and science—-that 
is, themselves." The unpleasant realities of political weakness and modest eco- 
nomic means yet high self-esteem informed the consciousness of salafis and Ara- 
bists and disposed them to a critical posture, if not alienation. 

There remains yet another aspect of intellectuals’ political behavior that 
Gouldner addressed in a fashion relevant to the salafis and the Arabists: the way 
they exert influence in political life. “The central mode of influence used by and 
characteristic of the New Class [of modern intellectuals] is communication— writ- 
ing and talking. . . . The New Class gets what it wants, then, primarily by rhetoric, 
by persuasion and argument through publishing or speaking." From this perspec- 
tive, Kurd ‘Ali’s al-Mugtabas, the Arab Renaissance Society’s public meetings, and 
Qasimi’s speech, sermons, and essays comprised the intellectuals’ chief source of 
influence. Members of Damascus's landholding-bureaucratic elite wielded far great- 
er power by virtue of their wealth, posts, and entree to high places, without publish- 
ing a single article or delivering any speeches. The conservative ulama’s recourse to 
the printed word in al-Haqã iq signaled their diminished power after the overthrow 
of Abdülhamid. No longer able to persuade the authorities to intimidate the salafis 
into silence, the conservatives resorted to the intellectuals’ weapon. 

The efficacy of daily newspapers and monthly journals in a society with few 
literate members is limited, even assuming that illiterates used to gather to listen to 
readings of articles. The speech and the sermon remained the primary means of 
addressing large numbers. As long as the mosque remained the most important 
meeting place for Damascenes, religious preachers retained a greater measure of 
influence than Arabist journalists and orators. The conservative ulama’s hold on the 
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preacher’s post at the Umayyad and most other mosques provided a resource that 
the salafis lacked. The efficacy of this source of power became manifest during the 
Ramadan incident. 

On the other hand, the Arabist-salafi camp’s superior position in the field of 
publications did have important political consequences, notwithstanding the low 
literacy rate. Al-Mugtabas s readership may have been limited, but the influence of 
its constituency was disproportionate to its numbers. Rashid Khalidi’s studies of 
Damascene politics in the constitutional years have shown that the growing ranks 
of young literate, educated Syrians put their stamp on political life by leading 
popular demonstrations and articulating urban Syrians’ distrust of Turkish au- 
thorities.9? The Arabists’ command of the printed medium, though, mainly served 
the struggle for Arab rights, and it carried little weight in the debate between salafis 
and conservatives over how to interpret Islam because that debate’s locus lay in the 
mosques and religious schools. 

The salafis and the Arabists tried to influence politics with the spoken and 
printed word. But whereas Western intellectuals acquired influence by allying with 
the bourgeoisie, the Syrian intellectuals had no such ally. Damascus’s puny bour- 
geoisie consisted largely of Christians by the early 1900s, and unlike their wealthier 
and more numerous counterparts in Beirut, they stayed out of politics.99 This 
explains the salafis' and Arabists’ reliance on the CUP to stabilize Damascus after 
the conservative upheavals of 1908—1909, and their vulnerability to the CUP's 
repressive measures. Moreover, the CUP broke with the salafis and Arabists be- 
cause they divided over the substance of their favorite slogan: reform. In addition, 
the CUP saw that the conservative notables would make more useful allies than the 
salafi-Arabist camp. The CUP's leaders did not esteem the salafis’ expertise in 
religious law, and it could govern the empire without the Arabists. Thus did social, 
political, and ideological factors combine to limit the political influence of the 
salafis and the Arabists. 


CONCLUSION 


The salafi interpretation of Islam grappled with a dilemma that troubled Syrian 
Muslims, namely, how to be a Muslim and modern at the same time. Effective 
technologies and methods of organization had come to be associated with Europe, 
and therefore Muslims often believed that adopting them meant abandoning Islam. 
The salafis held that the association between Europe and modern techniques and 
inventions was not substantial, but incidental. In other words, the salafis removed 
the stigma of “European” from innovative practices and technologies, and claimed 
that Islam provides for adaptation to changing circumstances. Therefore, Muslims 
could adhere to their religion and attain progress. 

The salafis’ definition of “true” Islam involved a critique of their contemporary 
ulama for practicing emulation, rigidly adhering to the legal schools, and counte- 
nancing ritual innovations. Their denial of the ulama’s legitimacy constituted a 
more direct challenge to Damascene ulama than did the Tanzimat, which under- 
mined the ulama by bypassing them rather than confronting them directly. Conse- 
quently, conservative ulama tried to silence the salafis in order to keep their grip on 
religious life. The mujtahids incident and the uproar over ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Zahrawi’s tract against Sufism and jurisprudence represented the conservative 
ulama’s early response to the salafi critique. 

The salafis also made positive assertions about what the ulama should do. They 
assimilated current ideas about reason and science to an interpretation of Islam in 
which ijtihad played two roles. First, ijtihad gave practical expression to Islam’s 
rationality: ulama exercise their powers of reason to understand scripture; with that 
understanding, ulama discern general principles by which social affairs should be 
governed; and ulama derive specific precepts from those general principles. Second, 
ijtihad would replace the legal schools as the basis of juridical practice, divisions 
arising from legal school partisanship would disappear, and Muslims would attain 
unity. 

At first glance, it would appear that opening the door of ijtihad would increase 
divisions because each religious scholar would be free to derive rulings according to 
his reasoning. But the salafis made the right to practice ijtihàd contingent upon a 
scholar's qualifications. They believed that if ijtihad were restricted to competent 
ulama, their observance of rules of discourse would dispel disagreements stemming 
from the emulation of legal school authorities. Dissent would dwindle to such slight 
differences of opinion that enmity among Muslims would vanish. 

The salafis also defined how the ulama should interact with other social groups. 
Their disdain for the practices and beliefs of the popular classes bespoke their 
patronizing attitude and their belief that they formed an elite by virtue of intellectual 
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and moral superiority. They also asserted that society would benefit most from 
competent ulama practicing ijithad if rulers consulted with ulama when assigning 
judicial and teaching posts. In view of the salafis' elitism and belief that they were 
qualified to practice ijithad, their hopes for the ulama represented their own aspira- 
tions for influence. 

Both the salafis and their conservative adversaries asserted the value of the 
ulama's religious knowledge against the tendency in Istanbul to entrust power to 
men with secular training. The two ulama factions faced a similar problem in their 
relations with the local elite. Before the Tanzimat period, the ulama comprised a 
large proportion of the city's elite. The landholding-bureaucratic elite that emerged 
after 1860 included a smaller proportion of ulama than before. Muhammad Sa'id al- 
Qàsimi's scathing poems against impious wealthy folk expressed the gap that grew 
between some ulama and the urban notables; and Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi once 
remarked that the upheaval of 1860 sealed the age of powerful ulama.! After that 
event the ulama still exerted influence, but they needed allies among the new elite to 
affect local politics. Thus the conservative ulama joined with disgruntled notables in 
the autumn of 1908 when the CUP seemed poised to divest the latter of power. 
Again in April 1909, conservative ulama and notables banded together to lead the 
Muhammadan Union. The ease with which the Union was suppressed indicated that 
even though conservative ulama commanded a greater street following than the 
salafis, their power in the wider imperial context was slight. The salafis had a 
narrower social base than the conservatives because they had a limited following 
among religious students, few ulama converted to salafism, and the salafis came 
from less prominent ulama families. On the other hand, the conservatives’ assimila- 
tion of salafi arguments and slogans constituted a backhanded acknowledgement of 
their appeal, which stemmed from salafism's blend of familiar Islamic terminology 
and symbols with the new esteem for rationality, technology, and progress. 

Despite the appeal of salafi ideas, their authors fell short of achieving their goal 
of restoring the ulama and Islamic law to a central place in society and politics. The 
Tanzimat era had left its mark on the outlook of Ottoman rulers and bureaucrats even 
after the reaction against the Tanzimat's ^European" aspect. No longer did the 
ulama's knowledge represent tbe pinnacle of learning. Graduates of Istanbul's col- 
leges for military officers and bureaucrats possessed the skills and knowledge 
deemed beneficial to the empire. So even though the salafis argued that Islam is 
rational and progressive, and therefore relevant to the empire's needs, their marginal 
social position restricted the effect of their arguments. By contrast, the secular 
outlook, while not necessarily expressed in a more coherent fashion than salafism, 
had the advantage of the European example to "prove" its efficacy. Within the 
ulama corps, the conservatives benefited from Abdülhamid's patronage, which 
bolstered their version of Islam. The salafis could not effect their program of social 
and religious reform because they had a narrow social base and correspondingly 
weak backing for their ideas, not because their arguments may have lacked con- 
sistency, relevance, or rigor. 

The salafis' biggest success lay in attracting public school students to their 
salons. Pupils in the senior and junior circles represented an emerging social group 
whose education entitled them to influential careers denied to the salafi ulama, and 
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whose numbers were increasing. Compared to the salafis, the Arabists had a broad- 
er social base and better opportunities to achieve positions of power. Furthermore, 
the Arabists’ espousal of Arab ethnic interests against centralist policies emanating 
from Istanbul had a more populist appeal than the salafis’ vision of Islamic intellec- 
tual elitism. Certainly, the Arabists perpetuated the salafis’ belief that society needs 
an intellectual elite to guide the masses and to guarantee prosperity, but the Arabists 
also seized on political issues that could mobilize large numbers, such as using 
Arabic in schools, courts, and government bureaus. 

Fundamental differences between Arabists and salafis lay in their respective 
educations and professions. By training and vocation, the salafis were ulama, spe- 
cialists in religious knowledge, whereas the Arabists attended schools imparting 
knowledge of worldly matters, including geography, physical sciences, and foreign 
languages. This training equipped young Syrians for careers that had taken on new 
forms during the Tanzimat era. The Arabists’ cultural lore and technical skills drew 
heavily on European sources, and they left behind the medical, legal, administra- 
tive, and martial practices of earlier generations in favor of practices borrowed from 
Europe. In this respect the Arabists realized the salafis' wish to import European 
techniques, skills, and inventions. 

The tenor of Arabist writings is less systematic and coherent than that of the 
salafis. Perhaps the Arabists’ passionate involvement in advancing ethnic interests 
nudged their intellectual pretensions to the periphery of their thought. By contrast, 
the salafis' intellectual qualifications as religious scholars were their main claim to 
leadership. Even so, the Arabists held values much like those of modern Western 
intellectuals in professing an ethic of intellectual merit and moral virtue and in 
validating their ambitions with their supposed merit and virtue. 

The similarity between historical trends in late Ottoman Damascus and those 
that attended the appearance of modern intellectuals in western Europe suggests that 
an analogous group was emerging in Syria. Public schools were set up outside the 
realm of religious authority; a linguistic reform movement took place that aimed to 
bring literate discourse closer to everyday life; solidarity between the ruling elite 
and (religious) intellectuals broke down; and new means and media of cultural 
production (printing and newspapers) appeared.? 

In both Ottoman Turkey and Syria, modern intellectuals appeared on the scene, 
but at different rates and among two different nationalities. The Turkish intellectuals 
appeared earlier at the imperial center among the people who ruled the empire. 
Syria's new intellectuals emerged later in a provincial center ruled from Istanbul. 
Therefore the Turkish intellectuals had both a headstart on their Syrian counterparts 
and greater proximity to the levers of power. During the 1890s and early 1900s, the 
two groups cooperated in the campaign for constitutional government. Once en- 
sconced in power, Turkish intellectuals, represented by the CUP, asserted a monop- 
olistic claim to the knowledge and virtue necessary to save the empire. After 
Abdülbamid's overthrow the CUP squelched Syrian (Arab) intellectuals’ initiatives, 
which aimed at administrative reforms designed to obtain posts for graduates of 
public schools. Even though the Arabists had acquired the requisite skills for careers 
in the bureaucracy and the army, the Turkish "new class" blocked their path by 
filling posts to which Arabists aspired. 
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The salafis, then, heralded the adjustment of religious intellectuals to changing 
social and cultural conditions in late Ottoman Syria. Their redefinition of the quali- 
fications and practices of the ulama evoked the hostility of fellow ulama who 
adhered to customary practices and beliefs. That the salafis hearkened to the prac- 
tices of the first generations of Muslims does not gainsay the fact that salafism 
represented adaptation to, not a rejection of, social change. The salafis’ “modern” 
aspect made possible their links with Syrians educated in state schools, a new group 
of intellectuals. And the salafis’ interaction with these younger men contributed to 
the emergence of Arabism as a cultural and political movement directed and orga- 
nized by religious and secular intellectuals sharing a vision of a prosperous society 
under their guidance. 
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APPENDIX 


The Qasimi Library 


Several of the manuscripts that I frequently cite are located at the Qasimi library in the 
home of Mr. Muhammad Sa'id al-Qasimi, which is in the Muhajirin quarter of Damascus. 
The library consists of books, manuscripts, periodicals, and papers stacked on shelves 
lining three walls. The collection contains copies of Jamal al-Din al-Qàsimi's published 
works, his unpublished manuscripts, and a portion of his own collection of books and 
manuscripts; the balance of Jamal al-Din’s personal collection was in the West Beirut 
home of the late Zafir al-Qasimi. As of July 1989 his home had not suffered any damages 
from the war in Lebanon, but I do not know if its materials have been moved to Damascus 
since Zàfir al-Qàsimi's demise. 

At the Qasimi library in Damascus, Jamal al-Din's published works and manuscripts 
are kept together on shelves along one wall. Nearly all the manuscripts are bound; they 
vary in size, and the bindings are unlabeled and unnumbered. The paper of the manu- 
scripts is in good condition, and the script's legibility ranges from fine to fair. Along the 
same wall are a few manuscript works by Jamal al-Din’s father, Muhammad Said al- 
Qasimi. Books and manuscripts gathered by family members beginning with Qasim al- 
Hallaq line the upper shelves of the same wall. 

The other two walls of shelves hold works collected for the most part by Jamal al- 
Din's younger brothers and descendants. These works consist mostly of dictionaries, 
bound periodicals, and books on history and literature. Some of the periodicals date from 
the early years of the twentieth century. Finally, some boxes contain letters and loose 
papers. 

The Qasimi library's holdings are not numbered, but Muhammad Sa'id al-Qasimi has 
so arranged them in a topical fashion that he can quickly find items on request. Mr. 
Qàsimi willingly loaned me published works from the collection; as for manuscripts, he 
keeps them in his home, where he allowed me to study them. 
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